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CLUMBER SPANIELS. 


BY “CLUMBER.” 





zzz YAK, Clumber spaniel is unquestionably the 

aristocrat of the spaniel family, in compari- 

son with whom his modern black brother 
of the benches is a mere parvenu, and the Irish water 
spaniel as an unkempt kern to a polished gentleman. 
The grave and somewhat weird Sussex cannot equal 
him in dignity of demeanor, and the busy little Cocker, 
with his fussy usefulness, neat and taking though he be, 
is commonplace beside the handsome Clumber, whose 
manners—solemn, slow and almost dull—are yet stamped 
with that repose which the least imaginative may easily 
conceive rests on the proud consciousness of his long descent. 

So writes Hugh Dalziel, and so admirably does he put it that the writer cannot 
conceive a more fitting prelude for an article on the Clumber spaniel. 

Specimens of the breed are but rarely met with in America, and until of late 
years were scarce even in England, where they were almost entirely in the hands of 
noblemen and country gentlemen, who kept them on their estates for shooting, 
and were chary of disposing of surplus stock to any but their immediate friends, 
who, in their turn, maintained them for their private uses. Did an outsider therefore 
desire to obtain a specimen he could only procure it clandestinely through the me- 
dium of the gamekeeper, who could report having destroyed a puppy, whereas he had 
sold it and pocketed the proceeds of his dishonesty. It is therefore easy of com- 
prehension that under these circumstances but few were disseminated among the 
general public. 

When the late Duke of Newcastle became financially embarrassed, and his estates, 
and all pertaining thereto, fell into the hands of his creditors for their benefit until 
his decease, the estates being entailed, the latter perceived at once the profits which 
would accrue to their breeding these eagerly sought after dogs for sale. Hence the 
comparative ease with which Clumbers can be obtained in Great Britain at the present 
time, though high-class animals are still most difficult to procure, as the writer has 
good reason to know. 

Colonel Hamilton, in his “ Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman,” writes : “ A spaniel, 
known as the Clumber breed—so named from the Duke of Newcastle's seat, his 
Grace always shooting with them in his woods—is much sought after by sports- 
men.” As he mentions having been blinded at the Battle of Waterloo, and he could 
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CHAMPION NEWCASTLE 


not well pursue the sports of the field in 
that condition, or know much of them, it 
must be inferred the breed has for a long 
time been known to British sportsmen for 
their superior working capabilities. 

Their associations from the outset have 
been aristocratic. Imported into Eng- 
land upward of two hundred years ago 
from the kennels of the Duc de Nouailles 
in France, by a Duke of Newcastle, they 
were taken to his seat, Clumber House, in 
Notti hamshire, from which place, as be- 
fore m_ tioned in the extract from Colonel 
Hamilto, ’s book, they derive their name. 

By son.e it is claimed that the Clumber 
is the original land spaniel, and their con- 
tention is certainly sustained by weighty 
evidence. In the “ Master of Game,” by 
Edmund de Langley, published in the 
fourteenth century, the best “hound” for 
hawking is called a “spaynel, because the 
nature of him cometh from Spain ; not- 
withstanding that they are to be found in 
other countries.” He further says that this 
“hound” should be of “faire hewe, white 
and tawne,” and not too “jough,” 7. ¢., rough 
or shaggy, and that his tail should be 
“rough.”” This book goes on to describe 
with remarkable exactitude, save in one 
particular, the characteristics of a Clum- 
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WHEN ONE YEAR OLD, 
ber of the present day, the exception 
being that the muteness of the breed is not 
particularized. 

Durmg the reign of Queen Elizabeth a 
Doctor Johannes Caius, said to have been 
the court physician, published a book enti- 
tled “ Dogges,” and in it he tells us that 
“the Spaniell is so named from Spaine, 
whence theycame. The most part of their 
skynnes are white, and if they are marcked 
with any spottes they are commonly 
red.” This indicates that the breed now 
known as the Clumber spaniel existed in 
the worthy doctor’s time as well as in 
that of De Langley, more especially as no 
other variety of the spaniel family an- 
swers his description as to coloring. The 
markings displayed by the Clumber fre- 
quently run to a dark color, which might 
be termed red. In fact, the writer, when 
followed by Clumbers marked with the 
most orthodox shades of lemon or orange, 
has heard the street boys exclaim: “Oh! 
look at all the dogs with the white bodies 
and the red ears !” 

It would, therefore, seem not only pos- 
sible, but probable, that the ancient 
“hounds” of Edmund de Langley were 
identical with the dogs imported into Eng- 
land by the Duke of Newcastle. Other 




















theorists again maintain that the Clumber 
originated from a cross between the Sus- 
sex spaniel and the Turnspit (a very long, 
low dog, so named from his being used in 
the olden times to turn the treadle which 
revolved the spit on which the meat 
roasted before the fire; the breed is now 
extinct) ; but this theory, in the opinion of 
the writer, is undeserving of considera- 
tion. 

Still another theory is that he is derived 
from a cross between the French Basset 
hound and the common land spaniel ; and 
this, in my mind, is far the more credible 
of the two; the long, low body, short 
coat, short legs, which ever display an in- 
clination to “crook,” and peculiar baying 
bark when excited, admitting the thought 
that there may be a cross of this hound 
somewhere in their pedigree. Still, I am 
inclined to the belief that they are the de- 


A BROOD BITCH, BY IMPORTED 


scendants of the “spaynel” of De Langley. 
Probably the first brought into America 
were imported by the late Major Venables, 
of the Ninety-seventh Regiment, when sta- 
tioned at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1842. 
He was possessed of an extremely pure 
strain, which he had obtained from the ken- 
nels of Marwood Yeatman, Esq., The Stock 
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Their 
super-excellent field qualities at once com- 
mended them to the “ Blue Nose” sports- 
men and they were snapped up by them 


House, Dorset, many years before. 


on every opportunity. Since this initial 
importation many others have been 
brought into Arcadie by officers of the 
garrison at Haljifax and others, and that 
province may be considered the strong- 
hold of the Clumber spaniel in America. 

Of late years, Ottawa, the capital of 
the Dominion, has sprung into pro-ni- 
nence among doggy men for the excellence 
of its spaniels of this breed, having 
produced the four best ever exhibited 
in America—Champion Johnny, Drake, 
Champion Newcastle and Tyne. It is 
worthy of remark that this invincible 
quartette is the fruit of a single litter. 
Their sire Ben was imported by ex-Sur- 
veyor General Russell, costing fifty guin- 
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OUT OF IMPORTED “‘JuDy.” 


eas when one year old. He was of direct 
Clumber House descent, as was also their 
dam Joan, whose sire and dam, Flirt and 
Flash, were imported by Captain Todd, of 
the Eighty-Seventh Regiment, direct from 
the Duke of Newcastle’s kennels at Clum- 
ber. 


It is noteworthy that Canadian-bred 








Clumbers have almost monopolized the 
prize money at bench shows wherever 
exhibited in this country. Those bred in 
the United States seem to stand no chance 
with them. 

Keen-nosed, obedient, and withal pas- 
sionately fond of his work, he is the beau 
ideal of the sportsman’s dog. Among his 
many good qualities is one that should 
especially recommend him to the average 
sportsman, who has but little time to 
spend at shooting, much less breaking a 
dog—namely, that he is a natural worker 
and needs but little training. 

When on game he is perfectly mute, 
which is of course a great recommenda- 
tion, as nothing disturbs game more than 
the yapping of a noisy dog. 

It is quite the fashion among sportsmen 
to decry the Clumber’s working capabili- 
ties; to say “they’re too big” or “too 
clumsy,” and frequently conclude by in- 
forming you gravely that “they’re no 
good anyway.” But happily their dictum 
with the cognoscenti does not bear much 
weight. No one who would speak in such 
a strain could have seen a good Clumber 
at work. The writer has tried them very 
often and has never known them to fail. 
He has worked one, Champion Johnny, 
the heaviest in America, for seventeen 
consecutive days, not even resting on Sun- 
days, he blushes to admit, in marsh land 
of the most tiring description, and on the 
last day the dog was, to all appearances, 
as fresh and eager to continue as on the 
first. He has worked a team of the heavi- 
est Clumbers for sixteen days on ruffed 
grouse, barring Sundays, in the roughest 
country it has ever been his lot to tramp. 
They were weary at the end to be sure, 
and foot sore, but by no means tired out. 
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The writer could fill pages in recording 
how Clumbers have wo/ tired out, but could 
not quote one instance of their having 
done so. 

All writers of works on the dog speak 
highly of their capabilities in the field, 
save “Stonehenge,” who says he is not a 
poor man’s dog, as he soon tires, and less 
than two or three couple would be useless 
in a covert of average size; but my per- 
sonal experience and that of my confréres 
has proved these statements false in every 
particular. Mr. George Piers, of Nova 
Scotia, who probably kills more game than 
any professional or amateur in the Mari- 
time Provinces, although he generally 
keeps two couple or more of Clumbers, 
has taken of late years to using only one 
or two, who, he says, do more work than 
any ¢eam composed of dogs of other breeds 
that he has seen. His bitch, Belle II., 
he characterizes as “a host in herself,” 
and able and willing to do the work of a 
team. The writer is happy to be able to 
say that he owns Clumbers of the same 
calibre, and knows of more in other 
hands. 

“Tdstone,” in his book, writes: “A 
great deal of sport may be had over a 
brace of Clumbers, which are as many as 
a man can well manage to do with.” He 
also speaks of them in connection with 
the great artist, Moreland, as “evidently 
the dog of his time, as it will be of all 
time.” 

To still further show the absurdity of 
dubbing the Clumber useless in the field, 
I will yet again quote “Idstone:” “In 
thick covert, whenever it is over two feet 
six or three feet high, these spaniels 
should be used in preference to any other 
sort of dog. * * * He is admirably 

















constructed for beating thick woodlands, 
gorse or ling, as he can get under it, and 
in deep, dead fern, beaten down by wind, 
rain or snow, he is invaluable, as he goes 
ahead and flushes game which, but for 
Clumbers, would squat close, run back or 


lie perdu to a certainty.” He was a 
practical sportsman, as well as one of the 
highest authorities on the dog that ever 
lived, and his opinion consequently should 
carry great weight. 

Their wonderfully acute sense of smell 
and great power constitute them retriev- 
ers of the first order of merit. Rough in- 
deed must the water be and treacherous 
the marsh from which they cannot bring a 
duck, and impenetrable the covert from 
which they fail to retrieve the grouse or 
cock that has fallen a victim to their mas- 
ter’s double barrel. 

On one occasion when I took a Clumber 
puppy out for his initial hunt he captured 
a flapper and brought it to me uninjured. 
Thinking to rear it for use as a decoy, I 
secured it carefully in my game bag and 
returned to camp. As rain was falling, I 
placed the duckling under the shade of a 
tree and went inside the tent for shelter. 
Some time after, on going out to look at 
my capture, | found that “the bird had 
flown,” or, more correctly speaking, the 
flapper had flapped. ‘Thoughtlessly I said 
to the puppy, “Go seek!” and returned 
to the tent, where I lay down and forgot 
all about the matter until my little beauty, 
full fifteen minutes after, trotted in with 
the bird and laid it unhurt at my feet. He 
was covered with mud from head to foot, 
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and, to all appearances, had had a long 
chase. When we remember the many 
wiles of the wily duck, it must be con- 
ceded that this was a most remarkable 
performance for a puppy out “after duck ” 
for the first time. 

Apropos of retrieving, a friend told me 
a short time since of some decidedly dack- 
handed work done by a puppy of his. He 
could not understand how it was his ducks 
were disappearing. On coming into camp 
from the shooting grounds he would lay 
his birds inside the tent, and, on returning 
to look them over soon after, would find 
that one or two more had disappeared. 
At last he secreted himself and watched 
for the thief. Soon he saw the puppy 
look about to see if he were near, then 
steal into the tent, take up a bird from the 
heap, hide it and return for another. He 
could not induce her to restore them 
again, nor to go anywhere near her cache, 
although she was a first-rate retriever, 
and, in all but this, obedience itself. 

If there are birds in the neighborhood, 
the sportsman may rest assured that his 
Clumber will find them, as they are most 
thorough and persistent workers, and, as 
before mentioned, have marvelously keen 
scent. 

Last spring I was summoned to the 
country to recapture a young bitch that 
I hadsent upto my country kennels. Ter- 
rified with the noise of the journey by 
train and by the rough handling of the 
“baggage smashers,” she had slipped her 
collar and escaped into the brush. I at 
once commenced the search, taking with 
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me a pointer and a setter,and was much 
struck with the seeming scarcity of ruffed 
grouse. My quest that day was fruitless, 
so a week later was resumed, a Clumber 
this time being my companion. Nosooner 
had I entered the woods than he began 
flushing birds, and continued doing so for 
fourteen hours, when I at last came upon 
the truant. 
The poor 
crazed with fear, and, 
human voice or 


creature had become quite 
at the sound of the 
sight of anyone, would 
fly as if possessed. She had been without 
food for a week. When she realized that 
it was her master who was calling her, and 
recognized her playmate, Johnny, she went 
on like a mad thing, and for some time 
would not touch the food I offered her, 
though crying ceaselessly from hunger. 
How wonderful is the disposition of the 
dog! Maude, when following me to the 
farm, would go up to and make friends 
with the people from whom she had 
been all the week. Her master 
was with her; shat made the difference. 
A friend has a young bitch of whom he 
is very fond, and who reciprocates his 
affection. He is subject to sudden and 
very violent fits, and one evening, feeling 
that an attack was coming on, lay down 
on the bed, Zoé, as usual, beside him. He 
unconsc state by a 
bitch very fond, 


verv 


fleeing 


was found in an 
man of 
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whom the was 
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and, fearing that she might 
be injured by her master in 
his convulsions, he lifted her 
off the bed, and, despite her 
struggles, shut her up in 
another room. Since’ then, 
at sight of him, she will attack 
most savagely, nor will the 
application of the whip force 
her to any state more amica- 
_ble than an armed neutrality. 
As an instance of the affec- 
tion of a dog for its master, 
or, as in this case, mistress, 
the following is remarkable : 
A sister of the writer, when 
a mere baby, was given a ter- 
rier puppy. They grew up 
together, and the love be- 
tween Blitz and his little mis- 
tress grew stronger and 
stronger. Wherever the girl 
J went the dog went also. But 
a war came on, and we were 
forced to leave our home. My 
mother sent my sister and 
eldest brother away first, in- 
tending to follow later with her other 
children and, of course, Blitz. 
When he saw his mistress leaving him 
he was wild with grief, and, to prevent his 


following the carriage, was shut up. That 
night my mother heard the dismal howl- 
ing of a dog in the direction of my sis- 


ter’s room, and, knowing it was the little 
terrier, thought no more of it. 

Next morning Blitz did not appear as 
usual at the breakfast table, and, wonder- 
ing at it, my mother went to his mistress’ 
room to look for him. 

The door was ajar, and looking in she 
saw the dog lying upon the bed, seeming- 
ly asleep. He did not move at her call, 
so she went in and placed a hand upon 
him: but, to her horror, he was cold in 
death. He had died of a broken heart. 

From time to time marvelous traits of 
intelligence exhibit themselves in dogs, 
and the following is a remarkable instance 
of their power of reason: 

My windows look out on the kennel yard, 
so when I am sitting in the house the 
dogs know of it at once. One of them, 
the Clumber, Champion Johnny, learned 
to open the back door and so get in to 
me: but the others followed, and this he 
did not like. A few days after he came 
into my room alone, and, wondering at it, 
I went downstairs to inquire into the rea- 
son. The door was shut and on my ask- 
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ing the cook whether she had closed it I 
was told that “Johnny done it himself.” 
I did not believe her, and on the day fol- 
lowing hid and awaited developments. 
Soon I saw Johnny quietly open the door, 
walk in and deliberately shut it after him. 
This he was frequently seen to do by 
others as well as myself. 

An old spaniel we once owned, who re- 
joiced in the name of Jack, distinguished 
himself by his wonderful “learning” in- 
stinct many years ago. 

We were living at our summer house on 
the Isle of Orleans, below Quebec, at the 
time. My brother having business at 
Three Rivers, a place between Montreal 
and Quebec, went there one day by steam- 
boat, taking Jack with him. The dog had 
a strange and unconquerable aversion to 
water, and on my brother’s thoughtlessly 
pushing him off the wharf was bitterly 
offended, and ran off and hid himself. He 
was searched for everywhere, but could 
not be found. 

When the “up boat” stopped that night 
at Three Rivers, the purser, who knew 
him, saw Jack steal on board, and think- 
ing he had been stolen and was escaping 
from the thief, secured him, with the in- 
tention of restoring him to us on return- 
ing to Quebec. But on the boat’s arrival 
at Montreal the dog had disappeared. 

Just as the steamer was leaving that 
evening, on the return trip to Quebec, 
Master Jack jumped on board, and before 
he could be captured had secreted himself 
and could not be found. 

The first passenger to land at Quebec 
next morning was Jack, who then calmly 
trotted down the wharf to which the island 
ferryboat moored, and boarding her so re- 
turned home. 

Added to their many sterling qualities, 
Clumbers have beauty in a high degree, as 
will be seen by the accompanying engrav- 
ings. ‘“Idstone’’ goes so far as to call 
them “ decidedly the handsomest dog ever 
bred for the sportsman.” 

Both as companions at home and afield 
no breed can surpass them, their won- 
derful intelligence rendering them capable 
of learning anything a dog can acquire, 
should their master’s ambition so lie. For 
my part, I think it derogatory for a sport- 
ing dog to be also a trick dog. His is a 
nobler sphere. 

But few of the breed are to be seen at 
our shows, the largest entry ever made 
being at Boston, in 1888, where eight of 
them were catalogued. The following 


table shows the number exhibited for the 
last four years at the Westminster Kennel 
Club’s Shows, held in New York : 
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They are fast gaining friends, and I 
venture to predict that the day will come 
when “the aristocrat of the spaniel fam- 
ily’ will vie with his more fashionable 
cousins, the Field and Cocker spaniels, in 
the numbers of his entries at our bench 
shows. 

The principal exhibitors of these span- 
iels are: Messrs. Marmaduke Richard- 
son, New York city ; F. H. F. Mercer and 
W. B. Almon Hill, Ottawa, Canada, and 
H. W. Windram, Boston, Mass. 

The measurements of such celebrated 
Clumbers as Champions Psycho, Lapis 
and Johnny will be of interest, and are 
therefore subjoined: 

Psycho. Lapis. Johnny. 


Height atshoulder. . . . . 18% in. 18 in. 18 in. 
Girth of chest. . 32 29 32 
—_ th of body (from root of 

ailtoocciput) .. . 32% =~ 34% 
Girth SOs. «> « + se + ee 18% 18% 
Length of Sy gee a 0% 10% 9% 
Girthof muzzle... .. . 1% 11% 
i . 68 Ibs. 60 Ibs. 71 Ibs. 


Following is the nena for judging 
Clumber spaniels as drawn up by the 
writer, and adopted by the American 
Spaniel Club: 


CLUMBER SPANIEL STANDARD. 


Value. Value. 

General sntanen and size 10 Body and quarters . 20 
Head 15 Legsandfeet .. . 10 
Byes... . sss «+s § Coatendifenther . . x0 
Ears. ... ... . . zo Colorand markings . 5 
Neck and shoulders . . . 15 — 
tM. 6 ss 5 500 


General Appearance and Size.-—General 
appearance, a long, low, heavy-looking 
dog, of a very thoughtful expression, be- 
tokening great intelligence, should have 
the appearance of great power, and be 
sedate in all movements, but not clumsy. 
Weight of dogs averaging between 55 and 
65 lbs.; bitches from 35 to 50 lbs. 

Head.—Head large and massive in all 
its dimensions ; round above eyes, flat on 
the top, with a furrow running from be- 
tween the eyes up the centre. A marked 
stop and large occipital protuberance. 
Jaw long, broad and deep. Lips of upper 
jaw overhung. Muzzle not square; but 
at the same time powerful looking. 
Nostrils large, open and flesh colored, 
sometimes cherry colored. 

Fjes.—Eyes large, soft, deep set and 
showing haw. Hazel in color, not too 
pale, with dignified and intelligent ex- 
pression. 


E. 








tars long and broad at the top, 














turned over on the front edge; “vine 
shaped ;” close to the head, set on low 
and feathered only on the front edge, and 
there but slightly. Hair short and silky, 
without slightest approach to wave or 
curl. 

Neck and Shoulders.—Neck long, thick 
and powerful, free from dewlap, with a 
large ruff. Shoulders immensely strong 
and muscular, giving a heavy appearance 
in front. 

Body and Quarters Body very long 
and low, well ribbed up and long in the 
coupling. Chest of great depth and vol- 
ume. Loin powerful and not too much 
arched. Back long, broad and straight, 
free from droop or bow. Length an im- 
portant characteristic : the nearer the dog 
is in length to being two and one-half 
times his height at shoulder the better. 
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Quarters shapely and very muscular, nei- 
ther drooping nor stilty. 

Legs and Feet.—F¥ore legs short, 
straight and immensely heavy in bone. 
Well in at elbows. Hind legs heavy in 
bone, but not as heavy as fore legs. No 
feather below hocks, but thick hair on 
back of leg just above foot. Feet large, 
compact and plentifully filled with hair 
between the toes. 

Coat and Feather.— Coat silky and 
straight, not too long, extremely dense ; 
feather long and abundant. 

Color and Marking. — Colors lemon 
and white and orange and white. Fewer 
markings on body the better. Perfection 
of markings: Solid lemon or orange ears, 
evenly marked head and eyes, muzzle and 
legs ticked. 

Stern.—Stern set on level and carried low. 


DIFFUGERE NIVES. 


THE snows have gone ; upon the lawn, 
In patches white and yellow, 

The crocuses and snowdrops bloom 
Beneath the sunshine mellow. 


No stalls confine the browsing kine, 
The fields are lush in clover ; 
The leafy willows bend to kiss 
The streamlets brimming over. 


On dewy morns the blushing thorns, 
With fragrant blossoms, litter 

The mossy banks that feed the hedge 
Where robins love to twitter. 


The fleecy sheep lie half asleep 
And drink the balmy weather ; 

The busy rooks are in the elms 
At work with twig and feather. 


Then cooing doves recount their loves, 
And singing birds are mating, 

The thrifty bee renews its toil, 
With dronings unabating. 


The sailor’s boat, once more afloat, 
Its white sails bent and ready, 

Skims o’er the whitecaps gleaming crest 
With breezes strong and steady. 


Yes, Winter’s reign has passed again, 
And summer suns are o’er us; 
So let us hail in tuneful song 


The happy days before us. 
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;’ HARD, smooth 
f highway in the North 
b §=oof France, such as would 
we delight the heart of a cy- 
clist. Gradually it descends 
through a rich farming country to a 
village which lies partially hidden in 
the valley beneath, then mounts again 
on the opposite slope, fading away finally 
between fields of yellow colza, dark red 
clover, and waving grain. 

In a neighboring field a company of 
crows were noisily discussing some tender 
green sprouts. A long-legged colt tethered 
by the roadside had reached the full 
length of his rope, and was lazily endeav- 
oring to nibble a clover blossom just 
beyond his closely-eaten circle, when a 
long shadow cast by some noiseless glid- 
ing object flitted across his vision. 

He started and stared with frightened 
eyes, then made off, colt fashion, rearing 
and plunging as the dreaded object drew 
dangerously near and stopped. 

A phantom? No; simply a tricycle and 
rider, at sight of which Norman colts and 
Norman peasants have not yet ceased to 
wonder. 

The tricyclist dismounted, leaving his 
machine to roll away into the tall grass, 
and pulling a handful of clover approach- 
ed, calling out: 

“Whoa! whoa! my boy!” 

“There, take that—we’ll not quarrel 
about it.” 

Then to himself as he wiped his forehead : 

“By jove! that was a long hill.” 

Then he took in the vast expanse of 
country with half-closed eyes : 

“But well worth the climb. What a 
glorious view!” 

A foreigner would have pronounced him 
English, because of his fair complexion, 
light curling mustache, and gray tweed 
knickerbocker suit. But a slight nervous- 
ness in his rapid movements as he turned 
to the tricycle, saying to himself: “I 
guess that man must have misdirected 
me,’’ would have led an Englishman to 
remark: “I beg your pardon, but are you 
not from the States?” 

He unstrapped a pack from the back of 
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his tricycle, soliloquizing thus: “Con- 
found my bad French, here I am lost 
again and not a soul near to tell me if I be 
on the road to Dieppe or Jericho.” 

Looking again more carefully in the 
direction of the valley, he espied, half con- 
cealed by a row of tall poplars, the huge 
chimney of what appeared to be a large 
farmhouse or chateau. 

He remounted, and, while the machine 
took its own pace down the hill, framed 
a polite French speech, sadly English in 
its construction, with which to assail the 
inmates of the house in question. On de- 
scending a short distance he discovered a 
sunken lane, flanked by high, mossy banks. 
He pushed the machine before him, fol- 
lowing a well-worn footpath, toward a 
latticed gate in a high stone wall. 

A break in the bank disclosed a quaint 
Norman village of thatch and tile, extend- 
ing along a green, sombre valley to the sea. 
The last crimson rays of the afternoon sun 
barely touched the rude weathercock on 
the village church far below. 

Unlatching the gate the tricyclist found 
himself within a large walled court, where, 
save the cooing of a family of doves, utter 
silence prevailed ; and he was tempted to 
believe that the venerable chateau beyond 
was also silent and tenantless. 

Once more rehearsing his French speech 
he approached the huge oaken door and 
raised the knocker,which fell witha loud re- 
port, resounding sharply through the great, 
silent court and along a corridor within. 

He had thrice knocked and was turning 
away when he was arrested by the sound 
of approaching footsteps. Then he heard 
a feeble pulling at the rusty bolts, as if 
by a female hand. With a final reluctant 
creak the door at last flew wide open, and 
he was not a little embarrassed to behold, 
instead of the white-capped Norman house- 
wife, a tall, girlish figure, clad in black, 
and found himself looking into a pair of 
dark, startled eyes, which fell before his 
astonished gaze, and were not raised until 
he clumsily stammered in his worst French: 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle ; I have lost my 
route. Can you direct me to the village 
of Bréport ?” 
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““ THERE WAS A HISSING SOUND OF BURNING FLESH.” 


The sad mouth showed a decided incli- 
nation to ripple into a merry smile, and 
the cyclist started when she replied in 
pure, melodious Anglo-Saxon: ‘ You are 
in Bréport, and can reach the village by 
the road before the door.” The young 
man was profuse in his thanks and would 
fain have prolonged the interview, but the 


girl, as if fearful of this, hastily turned to 
close the door, with a graceful inclina- 


tion of the head and a “Not at all!” 
Once more the old door creaked and the 
bolts rasped, and he was alone in the 
great, silent court, with twilight coming on. 

So preoccupied: was that he was 
about to descend the hill without his tri- 
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cycle, but recollecting himself, he fetched 
it from its hiding place and hailed a bare- 
footed urchin, who scampered on before 
and guided him to the village inn. 

An hour later, after a refreshing sponge 
bath and the careful housing of the tri- 
cycle, he was dining alone in the salle-a- 
manger of the Chariot d’Or, the daughter 
of the house ministering to his wants. 
She was a plump, rosy-cheeked girl of the 
better class of peasantry, whose admira- 
tion of everything Parisian was visible in 
her headdress and costume. 

She was talking rapidly, half in French, 
half in English. “ Mais, monsieur. Bré- 
port is only bearable in summer, for then 
the Parisians come over from Dieppe to 
sketch our church. They rave over it, 
and call it pure Norman. But how people 
can sit by the hour under yellow umbrel- 
las and sketch that tumble-down old 
thing—” She finished with a little shrug 
and a merry laugh as she disappeared in- 
to the kitchen. Returning, she placed a 
steaming plate of peas before the cyclist, 
who continued: ‘ Mademoiselle speaks 
English very well.” 

“ Mais, non, monsieur. But I ought to, 
for Mademoiselle Claire taught me. 
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“ Mademoiselle lives in the chateau on the hill. 
monsieur not remark it?” 


““HE FOLLOWED A WELL-WORN FOOTPATH.” 


Did 


But mademoiselle has been very sad since madame 
died, and has not been to the village for 
months, 
beautiful and distinguée ! 


Madame was English, and oh, so 
She and Made- 
moiselle Claire used to visit the poor 
and sick like two angels of mercy, and 
when madame died the village folk 
~~ wept, and said one of God's 
— angels had left them. 

The young man betrayed a 
keen interest in the girl’s tale 
as she continued. 

“You see it was a mésalliance, 
and Madame’s family rejected 


her because Monsieur 
de Chasson was a_ poor 
artist. 


“People say M. de Chas- 
son became celebrated and 
rich, but did not 
know the value of 
money, and now he 
lives alone in the old 
chateau with Made- 
moiselle and they are 
—no, monsieur, not 
rich. Ah, monsieur, 
c'est bien triste.” 

And so he knew why the girl of his after- 
noon’s adventure was robed in black and 
an inmate of the crumbling old pile on 
the hill. 

Before going on with our narrative it 
would be well to know that the cyclist 
was one of the large colony of young 
American painters who infest the Quartier 
Latin of Paris. He had chosen the “si- 
lent roadster ” as the best means of search- 
ing the countless villages of Normandy 
for material to paint. 

The following day he explored the vil- 
lage, and so pleased was he with its orig- 
inal picturesqueness that he resolved to 
settle there for the summer and paint his 
picture for the coming Salon. 

He established himself in a disused café in 
one of the wings of the Chariot d’Or, which 
he converted into a temporary studio. 

Although fully occupied with his work 
and in scouring the surrounding country, 
he was unable to banish from his mind the 
sweet girlish face which he had so unex- 
pectedly seen on that first day. He often 
found himself longing (and as often scoff- 
ing at the idea) for the acquaintance of 
the family on the hill. 

Two incidents, unimportant of them- 















selves, served to remind him of their pres- 
ence and to increase his longing. 

The tricycle had ceased to be a source 
of wonderment and fear to the towns- 
people, and the small boys even went so 
far as to consider it a kind of plaything 
at which they might hurl their caps and 
other small missiles. This the artist bore 
for several days until a stone, thrown by 
the most daring of them all, lodged in the 
guiding wheel and he barely escaped an 
ugly fall. 

Angered, he sprang off the machine, 
caught the small boy by the collar, and 
was about to administer a sound boxing, 
when his uplifted hand was arrested and 
he was confronted by an old gentleman of 
kindly mien, who politely touched his hat, 
saying: 

“Inform the Mayor if they trouble 
you. They fear the law more than your 
blows,” and with an apology for his inter- 
ruption, he passed slowly on in the direc- 
tion of the old chateau. At dinner that 
night the artist told mademoiselle of his 
adventure, and she corroborated what he 
had surmised, that the old gentleman 
was no other than the father of Ma- 
demoiselle Claire. 

A few days later he was returning on his 
tricycle from a neighboring village, where 
he had been sketching. He had reached 
the suburbs of Bréport, and was rapidly 
speeding down the hill, when a sharp turn 
in the road disclosed a little child right in 
his path, 

He shouted, and applied the brake so 
suddenly that the rubber tires dragged 
through the gravel, but the impetus was 
too great, and the baby was rolled over in 
the dust. 

He did his best to quiet the frightened 
child and angry mother, and so far suc- 
ceeded that when he dropped a piece of 
money into its chubby hand it turned upon 
him with a dimpled smile and _lisped 
“Tank oo vary mush,” 

The mother smiled at his surprise, and 
said: 

“Tt was the dear English madame at 
the chateau who always gave little Toto a 
piece of money in passing and taught her 
to reply thus in the English tongue.” 

One warm, sunny afternoon succeeding 
several days of heavy rain, during which 
he had whitened innumerable canvases 
while he watched the weathercock, he was 
off on his tricycle, as usual, searching for 
something to paint. 

He had quite lost himself in a maze of 
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sunken lanes, and turning into one more 
thickly wooded than the rest he came upon 
an ancient moss-grown stone stairway, 
built against a high wall. From its crev- 
ices sprang a variety of ferns and grasses. 
At the top was a small landing before an 
old red door, which stood slightly ajar. 

Charmed with this pleasing bit he 
climbed the steps, thinking to find more 
within. 

He pushed the door half open, but 
started at what he saw. 

Sitting at a small table in the shade of 
some thick shrubbery was the old gentle- 
man who’had accosted him in the street. 
Behind, and leaning against the back of 
the chair, with head poised slightly to one 
side, her eyes bent on some delicate work 
with which her father was occupied, 
stood the young girl whom he had not 
seen since that first afternoon. 

She seemed even more beautiful to-day, 
for she wore a simple gown of some pure, 
soft, white material, which suited well her 
lithe figure and delicate complexion. 

A large hat, also of white, partially 
shaded her face. 

As the door roughly grated on its hinges, 
she quickly raised her eyes with a startled 
expression, followed by 
one of partial recogni- 
tion. 

The old gentleman 
gianced rapidly from 
his work, and, in reply 
to the artist’s stam- 
mered apologies, rose, 








‘*\ BAREFOOTED URCHIN CONDUCTED HIM TO THE INN.” 
















‘“* A LITTLE CHILD RIGHT IN HIS PATH.” 


and with a profound bow, such as a 
Frenchman of the old school only can 
render, said: 

“Entrez! Entrez!” and pointing to the 
young man’s sketch box: “ Monsieur is 
artist as well as cyciist? You will find 
much that is beautiful and picturesque 
about our chateau.” 

And so the artist thought, for the girl 
had retreated as he entered, and now stood 
beneath the quaintly-carved doorway, 
arranging a bunch of hastily plucked roses. 
He had not seen such a picture for many 
a day. 

The father called: “Claire, my dear, 
I’ve found a kindred spirit, and he speaks 
your mother’s tongue.” 

The girl must have been conscious of 
the ardent admiration in the young man’s 
glance, for her eyes fell as she approached. 
The old gentleman motioned the artist to 
a chair, saying : 

“My art is very different from yours. 
I am a miniature painter.” 

There was a look of despair in his face 
as he continued : 

“ My art has ceased to be the fashion. 
In my younger days it was classed with 
the highest arts. People of to-day are so 
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depraved as to prefer the vulgar tinted 
photograph.” 

At the young man’s request that he 
might see the old gentleman’s work, the 
girl carefully and reverentially brought 
the little easel to the artist, 
holding it out at arm’s length, 
saying : 

“It is a portrait of my dear 
mother.” 

As his eyes fell from the 
girl’s face to that of the mini- 
ature in her hands, he could 
not help noticing the wonder- 
ful likeness between the two. 
While the face in the portrait 
was unmistakably English, 
there was in the girl’s much 
of the finesse which character- 
izes a French lady of high 
birth. 

As the young man rose to 
leave, M. de Chasson said : 

“Tt would please us greatly, 
Mr. Hamilton, to see you here 
on any afternoon. We always 
have tea at 4 o'clock in the 
garden. My daughter is per- 
: sistently English in that re- 

ii spect, I can assure you.” 

The first afternoon tea in 
the walled garden was succeeded by a 
second and third, and so congenial were 
these little parties that as the summer 
wore on hardly an afternoon passed that 
did not find the young man climbing the 
old stone staircase, which had lost its 
disused appearance, for through its weeds 
and grasses was a well-worn path. 

In the early evening the trio often 
strolled along the high cliffs by the sea, 
and the younger artist never tired of hear- 
ing the elder’s tales of his younger days, 
when he had lived at Barbison, on the 
edge of Fontainebleau Forest, with Diaz, 
Daubigny, and the peasant painter Millet. 
Often the old gentleman would rest upon 
a grassy bank, reading, while the young 
people gathered glorious bouquets of field 
flowers. To the young man this sunset 
hour was his happiest, and he was fast be- 
coming conscious, as these meetings be- 
came more and more frequent, that the 
great happiness he experienced in her 
presence was something more than an 
artist’s admiration of a beautiful woman 
—that it was love itself. 

One evening in October he was standing 
with her, watching the ever-changing tints 
of a golden sunset. 
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Close at hand a wayside crucifix stood, 
in clear-cut silhouette, against the glowing 
sky. 

The village was partially enveloped in 
a purple mist, and the great golden orb 
was slowly sinking in the sea. 

Laughingly pointing to the glittering 
path in the sea, he said : 

“That’s the road to America.” Then 
sadly : “I must go over it some day, never 
to return.” 

There was a quick, almost impercept- 
ible pressure from the hand within his 
arm, and he tried to persuade himself that 
the reply would be something more than 
that of a disinterested friend. 

“But you will not leave us for a/ways ? 
You will come back some day? Poor 
papa has been so happy since you en- 
couraged him in his work, and—I shall 
miss you, oh, so much.” 

The mere thought of never seeing her 
again was more than he could bear, and 
when she uttered the last few words with 
a beseeching, upturned face, an irresistible 
impulse to tell all overpowered him, and a 
look of disappointment crossed his face as 
the father called : 

“ Come, Claire. 
must go home.” 

That night, as he bade his usual “ bon- 
soir,” there was a look in her face which 
rendered him utterly miserable ; it meant 
that his quest would be in vain; 
that her regard for him was only 
such as a dear, kind friend could 
offer. 

As he entered the inn, made- 
moiselle handed him a dispatch 
which only added to his misery. ¥ 
He was not even to have time to 
plead his cause. It read thus: 

“Come immediately to London. 
We must sail on Aurania Thursday. 
Important business. FATHER.” 

It never rains but it pours. So 
thought our artist 
as he toiled into 
the night, packing 
his pictures and 
canvases. 

The following 
morning was 
lowering and 
gusty. He sent 
his traps by dili- 
gence to Dieppe, . 
and, bidding ma- =< 
demoiselle a 
brief good-bye, he 


The dew is falling ; we 





great sin. 














‘* CLOSE AT HAND A WAYSIDE CRUCIFIX.”’ 
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mounted the hill with his tricycle to take 
a final farewell of M. de Chasson and his 
daughter. 

Thinking it would be pleasant to see the 
old place as he had seen it on that first 
afternoon, he made a detour of the hill, 
and was approaching the latticed gate 
when he saw a figure which he could not 
mistake. 

She was approaching, basket in hand, 
for she had been gathering grasses. 

Claire greeted him with a laughing smile 
as he drew near, saying : 

“You are making us an early call. 
you off for a spin on your tricycle?” 

“Yes,” he replied, sadly, “I am, and it’s 
to be along one, too. I have come to say 
good-bye. I leave for Dieppe this morn- 
ing. I could not tell you before. I only 
received the dispatch late last night. I 
must meet my father immediately in Lon- 
don, preparatory to leaving for America.” 

His heart gave a great bound as she 
quickly approached and took his prof. 
fered hand, saying, with tearful eyes : 

“Immediately ? No—not this morn- 
ing. It will be so lonely without you.” 
© * * * * 


Are 


Pleadingly and passionately he had told 
her his love, but to all his earnest en- 
treaties came the same firm answer : “ No; 
it is impossible. May God forgive this 
I did not mean to lead you on. 
I did not understand. I only love 
you as a friend. Good-bye!” She 
held out her hand. 

Drawing her to him he took 
her face between his hands and 
kissed her, and then, with a mighty 
effort, turned to the gate. 

He found M. de Chasson within, 
and in a few words said farewell 
to his kind friend; who accom- 
ape him to the highway, with 

= his daughter. 

There was one more 
farewell as he mounted 
his tricycle, and_ then, 
in a kind of daze, he 
guided it down the hill. 

He took one last look 
over his shoulder as he 
sped around a curve. 

The old gentleman 
was waving his hands 
vigorously, and the 
girl’s face was buried in 
her handkerchief. 

He worked the pedals 
with all his might, never 
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dismounting, going on and on, mile after 
mile, over the wind-swept highway, quite 
unconscious of surrounding objects. 

A flock of sheep which he met on the 
road quickly scampered to right and left 
as he cut into their midst, and the shep- 
herd, his legs bound in straw, and robed 
in a great-hooded cloak of sheepskin, sent 
a curse over his shoulder at the infernal 
machine of the English as it disappeared 
in the distance. 

The temperature and the sky were in 
harmony with his spirits, and as he toiled 
on a cold mist came stealing in from sea- 
wards, enveloping machine and rider. 

At last sheer exhaustion compelled him 
to stop at a tavern for a rest. He did not 
tarry long, however, and, after partaking 
of some food and drink, he was again on 
the road. 

He had just passed the smithy and out- 
lying cottages of a village, and had dis- 
mounted for the first time to climb a long 
hill. 

Plodding along aimlessly, wholly ab- 
sorbed in his sorrow, he was abruptly 
awakened, as if froma troubled dream, by 
a fierce, wolfish snarl behind. 

Instinctively he turned to ward off a 
blow, but too late. 

Close in his very face was a pair of 
gleaming eyes, and he was conscious of an 
acute pain and wrenching, tearing sensa- 
tion in his right arm. 

He shook off the dog, who went career- 
ing madly over a wall and disappeared. 
He tore open his sleeve, exclaiming : “ My 
God, the beast was mad!” and his face 
blanched at the sight of four ugly wounds. 
Like a flash he thought of the forge which 
he had only just passed, and, springing 
into the saddle, ran the machine down the 
hill at a terrific pace, and into the very 
door of the astonished smith. 

Thrusting an iron into the fire, he again 
rolled up his sleeve, and the smith 
dropped his tools with an “ Ugh” at what 
he saw. 

Two farm laborers stood looking on, 
awe struck. The young man_ grimly 
set his teeth, and there was a_ hissing 
sound as of burning flesh, four times re- 
peated ; then the sound of a long pent- 
up breath escaping from the smith, as he 
exclaimed : 

“Mon Dieu! But the boy is brave. I 
couldn’t have done it myself.” 

Alone, disheartened and fearful for his 
life, he could do but one thing—return to 
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his friends in Breport. How dear they 
became to him at this trying moment, and 
how sweet and dear life itself ! 

A peasant of the village offered to con- 
duct him to Breéport in his jostling farm 
wagon, in which the tricycle was placed, 
and he set out on a journey, each mile 
of which is indelibly stamped upon his 
memory. 

The route, the length of which he had 
been quite unconscious of in the morning, 
seemed interminable. Would they ever 
reach Bréport ? 

At last they drove into the great court- 
yard and stopped before the old door. 

M. de Chasson responded to his knock 
and greeted him, first with an expression 
of joy, followed by one of consternation 


at sight of the bandaged arm. He said 
rapidly : 

“You have been hurt. Come to my 
room.” 


And he led the artist to an arm chair 
placed before a window, overlooking the 
garden where they had spent so many 
happy moments. Then the old gentleman 
hurried to call his daughter. 

Ere long footsteps echoed along the 
corridor ; he knew them well. They were 
like soothing .music to his overwrought 
nerves. An instant and she stood in the 
doorway, pale and frightened. 

“You have been hurt,” she exclaimed. 
“Tell me how.” 

“T have been bitten by a dog.” 

“Was he mad?” 

The answer came slowly and reluctant- 
ly. 
“ “Yes,” and he sprang from his chair, 
for she was tottering and about to fall. 

Only one instant, then her arms were 
about his neck. 

“You wl/ not, you mustnot die!’* The 
words came yearningly, passionately. “I 
love you! God knows, I love you!” 

* * * * H 

Again they were walking by thesea. A 
thousand times he had thanked God for 
the presence of mind which had saved 
him from the most horrible of deaths. His 
right arm was in a sling, and a small hand 
tightly clasped the other, so he could not 
point at the golden path in the sea. 

But she turned upon him a face radiant- 
ly beautiful, saying : 

“You do not mind going now?” 

“No,” and he drew the upturned face 
to his. “For we will traverse it together, 


and it matters not if we never return.” 
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Part [1.—HAarvVarRD STROKE, 





OR the benefit of those 
who still believe the 
assertion that there is 
no difference in prin- 
ciple between the 
Harvard stroke of ’85 
and the English sys- 
tem of rowing (such 
men, I am advised, 
are still at large), as 
well as for the pur- 
pose of clinching my 
arguments, I have 
prepared a series of 
diagrams illustrating 
the different move- 
ments and principles of the two strokes. 

In order to show the movement of the 
feet and slides, the diagrams are made to 
represent a transparent section of a shell. 
The dotted lines, unless otherwise stated, 
will mark the position previously occupied 
by the oarsman. The English or Ban- 
croft stroke will be described first. 

It will be noticed that the “stretchers” 
or footrests are at a considerable distance 
from the end of the slide (generally about 
sixteen inches in the English stroke, de- 
pending, of course, upon the oarsman’s 
length of leg and body), that the slide is 
consequently short, and that the rowing 
pin is situated a little back, or, technically, 
“forward” of the end of theslide. Figure 
I represents an oarsman on the full reach, 
7. é., just about to “catch” the water at 
the beginning of the stroke. The great dis- 
tance from slide to stretcher and the posi- 
tion of the pins necessitate the bending 
of the body far forward. The back is 
straight throughout the stroke, the should- 
ers are low, the whole foot is resting on the 
stretcher, and the hands are just a hand’s 
distance apart. The knuckles of the out- 
side hand are on.a line with the wrist ; the 
inside hand is bent slightly in toward the 
blade to facilitate “ feathering.” 

The oarsman “ catches” the water with 
as much force as he can exert throughout 
the stroke, and, without moving the slide, 
snaps up from the loins into a position 





a little back of the perpendicular (Fig. 2). 
With the arms still unbent, the legs are 
kicked against the stretcher and the oars- 
man slides into the position of Fig 3. 
Here the legs are still slightly bent to en- 
able the rower, it is claimed, to start the 
seat easily on the “recover.” The hands 
are then brought into the chest (Fig. 4), 
and while the body remains perfectly still 
are shot forward in one continuous rapid 
motion into the position of Fig. 5. The 
body then swings forward from the waist, 
while the seat is still motionless (Fig. 6), 
and then, and not unti' then, the slide is 
started on the “recover” and the oarsman 
resumes the position of Fig. 1. 

Of course there .is no pause between 
these different movements ; each follows 
its predecessor in one smooth, continuous 
motion. Nevertheless, as the stroke is 
taught and rowed, each movement, as de- 
scribed above, is completed before its 
sequent commences. For example: The 
shoulders are actually back of the seat be- 
fore the seat moves (Fig. 2), the hands are 
shot out and the body is swung forward 
as in Figs. 5 and 6, before the oarsman be- 
gins his slide on the “recover,” etc. Now 
let us see what are the defects of this 
system of rowing. 

In the first place, the body and legs are 
not in the best position for applying all 
their power when the‘ oar strikes the 
water. With the peculiar rigging of the 
boat it is necessary, in order that the oar 
should enter the water at the proper dis- 
tance back of the pins, to swing the body 
far forward of a natural and comfortable 
position. Of course one can get used to 
that, but the evil is not eradicated. The 
stomach and chest muscles must always 
be somewhat cramped. The body is not 
in a position of perfect tension, and, 
therefore, the best possible purchase upon 
the oar cannot be had. Now, as the seat 
is not moved until the body is snapped up 
from the loins, almost all the work at the 
beginning of the stroke must devolve 
upon the back and shoulders. Of course 
the legs are utilized in this portion of the 

















stroke, but rather after the manner of sta- 
tionary-seat rowing, to enable the oarsman 
to get a purchase on his oar. The rigging 
of the boat will not permit the best pos- 
sible use of the legs. Until the seat is 
moved, it will be seen, it is impossible for 
them to exert much power. 

In the next part of the stroke, Fig. 2 to 
Fig. 3, the legs come to the back’s relief, 
and in turn are forced to bear the burden. 
The shortness of the slide and the fact 
that the body rests heavily upon the seat 
(and rests as it should directly against the 
stretcher and opposite to the water’s re- 
sistance) enable the legs to shirk much of 
the work their powerful muscles should 
be called upon to do. As the back had 
retired from active duty after reaching the 
position a little back of the perpendicular, 
and the legs have been deprived of much 
of their power, we must look elsewhere 
for the lauded virtues of the Bancroft 
stroke. And it will not be an easy task 
to find them, for what power there is in 
this system of rowing has been expended 
when the hands are brought into the 
chest (Fig. 4.) Here, it will be noticed, the 
elbows are drawn in close to the sides to 
enable the arms and shoulders to exert 
more force at the end of the stroke. But, 
as the hands are brought into the chest in 
an upward direction (and not in a straight 
line), with the idea of a quick and easy 
“shoot,” rather than of a strong finish, the 
last portion of the stroke is decidedly 
weak. And this is made still more patent 
by the position of the oar as it passes the 
right angle to the pins (Fig. 4). It is well 
known, or it should be if it is not, that un- 
less there is a great deal of power in the 
oar as it sweeps past the right angle to 
the boat, the highest possible rate of 
speed cannot be attained. The oar is in 
principle similar to the lever, and every- 
one knows that when the short arm of a 
lever passes the right angle to the ful- 
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crum, the work is practically accom- 
plished. Now mark the position of the 
oarsman’s body and legs as the oar passes 
the right angle (Fig. 4). The legs are do- 
ing almost all the work, and that, too, as 
we have seen, rather gingerly. So much 
for the waste of power, and now for the 
still more egregious waste of time. 

Notice the length of time the seat is 
stationary at the end of the stroke (Figs. 3, 
4, 5 and 6). While the hands are brought 
into the chest, shot out again and the body 
is swung forward from the waist, the seat 
is motionless. From the time the hands 
reach the chest (Fig. 4) until the body re- 
sumes the position of Fig. 1, the oar és in 
the air. Is this a wise economy of time? 
Moreover, the small amount of force in 
the end of the stroke being quite insuffi- 
cient to preserve the boat’s momentum 
during the great length of time the oar is 
in the air, the result is, even in the most 
favorable weather, a halting, uneven mo- 
tion. Against a strong wind the boat al- 
most stops between the strokes. Again, 
the diminished speed with which the boat 
is moving when the oar “catches” the 
water increases the water’s resistance at 
the beginning of the stroke—at a time 
when the body and oar are not in the best 
position for overcoming such resistance. 
No argument is necessary to prove that 
the same amount of power should be ex- 
erted throughout the stroke, and that the 
boat should be kept jumping while the 
oar is in the air. These desirable ends 
the Bancroft stroke conspicuously fails to 
accomplish. 

The reason given for the unnecessarily 
slow “recover” is that it prevents the 
“rushing” of the slides and enables the 
oar to clear the wash of the oars behind. 
As will be shown, both of these laudable re- 
sults can be obtained without a moment’s 
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waste of time. In every respect in which 
the English or Bancroft stroke is wanting, 
the Storrow stroke, with one exception, is 
all that can be desired. And that is why 
the latter wins nowadays. 

The blade work of the Bancroft stroke 
is as defective as the work of the body. 
The blade begins to move the moment it 
touches the water, and is not entirely cov- 
ered until it almost reaches the right an- 
gle to the boat. It remains covered until 
the end of the stroke, is taken out of the 
water almost squarely, turned in the air 
and brought back at an angle of almost 
forty-five degrees. Of course, the rapidity 
with which the hands are turned and 
“shot” out on the “recover,” enables the 
oar to be feathered the moment it reaches 
the air, but it is actually clear of the water 
before it is turned. After passing the 
right angle to the pins, it is turned gradu- 














ally more and more until it is in a position 
to be dropped, still at a slight angle, into 
the water. The blade is thus entirely 
covered during only a portion of the 
stroke, and that, too, the weakest por- 
tion. Furthermore, although the men are 
taught to shoot the hands straight for- 
ward from the chest, almost invariably— 
I can call to mind but two exceptions— 
in the endeavor to get the oar out of the 
water squarely they drop them into the 
lap (vide Fig. 5). Eight men thus shooting 
their hands down into the lap naturally 
give the boat a rising and falling motion, 
which detracts somewhat from its speed. 
The uneven motion of the boat was al- 
ways noticeable in the English stroke. 
Again, there is always a tendency—as 
was manifested in last year’s race—from 
the very nature of the stroke, for the oar 
to describe an ellipse, a small arc of which 
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enters the water. The considerable dif- 
ference in the arcs the oar describes be- 
fore reaching the right angle and after 
passing it, and the concomitant disparity 
in the power of these portions of the 
stroke, are among the glaring defects of 
this system of rowing. 

One more shot at the Bancroft stroke 
and I am done with it. It is eminently ill 
adapted to rough-water rowing. ‘The 
length of time the oar is in the air and 
the angle at which it is turned against the 
wind (though of course in rough weather 
a somewhat higher and flatter feather is 
used), in connection with the causes al- 
ready mentioned, are very effective in 
retarding the boat’s speed. 

Now, the above description of the mani- 
fold flaws in the Bancroft method of row- 
ing has not been actuated by any unnat- 
ural prejudice against the system, but by 
a desire merely to present the facts as 
I know them to exist before the critical 
judgment of our rowing men. And I 
would not ask any better test of their 
validity than to put an intelligent, unbi- 
ased oarsman into a boat and let him ex- 
periment for himself. 
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The progressive spirit of the nineteenth 
century has brought about 


‘A sharpening of the spiritual sight to dis- 
cern hidden aptitudes.”’ 


In rowing, as in sparring, fencing, base- 
ball, football, in almost all manly sports, 
in fact, the methods in vogue even ten 
years ago are now found inadequate. 
Let us see how well this axiom is illustrat- 
ed by a discussion of the Storrow stroke. 

In this method of rowing note first the 
close rigging of the boat. The stretchers, 
which themselves have more bevel than in 
the English stroke, are on an average (in 
an eight-oar boat) not more than twelve 
inches from the end of the slide. The slides 
are lengthened to from twenty-six to twen- 
ty-eight inches—what possibilities for the 
powerful muscles of the thighs and calves! 
To guard against the chance of the seat run- 
ning away before the oar enters the water, 
as well as to facilitate its movement on 
the recover, the runners are laid on an 
inclined plane (vide figures). In order to 
attain something like uniformity of power 
and space between the first and last half 
of the strokes, the pins are placed a little 
“aft,” or in front of the end of the slide. 
Indeed, in this stroke it is the aim that 
the oar should describe a perfect arc of 
a circle, z. ¢., if the arc were completed 
a perfect circle would be the result. In 
other words, the oar should enter and 
leave the water at exactly the same dis- 
tance from the pins. The advantages of 
thus enabling the oarsman to approxi- 
mately equalize his powers throughout the 
stroke are obvious, and well illustrated 
by the incident which had much to do 
with the widespread adoption of this sys- 
tem of rigging. Like almost every other 
improvement in the art of rowing, it is to 
two uncultured professionals that we are 
indebted for the happy inspiration. 

When Faulkner and Regan were prac- 
ticing at Philadelphia in 1876 for their 
pair-oar race for the championship of the 
world, it occurred to them to try the effect 
upon the boat’s speed of shifting the pins 
an inch or two “aft.” The result was 
almost miraculous. .Crews and _ singles 
that had been able to labor pertinaciously 
in their “back wash” were now passed 
with irritating ease. The lucky innovation 
had much to do with winning them their 
fame, if not their fortune. 

It will be noticed that the close rigging 
and the position of the pins enable the 
oOarsman to put his oar in the water at 





the proper distance back of the right 
angle, without swinging the body so far 
forward as to cramp the chest and stom- 
ach muscles. ‘The only definite rule 
that can be laid down to regulate the 
extent of this reach is that the oar should 
enter the water not an inch back of the 
position where it can begin to do good. 

In Fig. 1 the oarsman is ih the best posi- 
tion to apply all the strength of back, legs 
and arms the moment the oar enters the 
water. His body is in perfect tension. 
The back is straight, the shoulders are 
low, the chest is free and open, and the 
arms are directly over the knees, which 
are themselves almost under the armpits, 
and in a straight line with the direction of 
the boat. The hands are held as in the 
English stroke. In this system of rowing 
all the refinements meet, and it is absolutely 
necessary that the oarsman should be thor- 
oughly loose and free in all his movements. 
The stiffness and rigidity so painfully ap- 
parent in the English stroke should be 
conspicuously absent from this. 

Now, the slight momentum the body has 
acquired in sliding into the first position, 
Fig. 1, and the contraction of the power- 
ful leg muscles, enable the oarsman the 
moment he “ catches” the water to rebound 
from the balls of his feet as an elastic body 
rebounds from a stationary, or as a runner 
from a solid floor. In this way additional 
power is imparted to the very beginning 
of the stroke. The rebound, be it under- 
stood, is made simultaneously with the 
“catch,” for the moment the water is grip- 
ped everything, slide and all, moves. More- 
over, by means of the short rigging and 
powerful purchase upon the oar, the whole 
weight of the body is lifted almost entirely 
from the seat and applied diametrically 
opposite to the water’s resistance. In the 
same movement, instantaneously the heels 
strike the stretcher and with a tremendous 
kick and a simultaneous heave of the 
shoulders the oarsman is in the position of 
Fig. 3. By this toe-and-heel motion addi- 
tional spring and power are in the legs. 
(In Fig. 3 the dotted lines represent the 
fourth position.) There is still more spring 
in the legs at the end of the stroke. 

Great care should be taken that the 
shoulders be back of the slide when the 
stroke is about half completed ( Fig. 2). 
The habit of starting the slide before the 
oars enter the water and of bringing the 
shoulders back after the. slide is finished 
are faults to which almost all profession- 
als are addicted. 
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Simultaneously with the stopping of the 
slide, the final tremendous kick of the legs 
and finishing heave of the shoulders, the 
hands are brought in straight to the body 
with all the strength of the arms ( Fig. 3, 
dotted lines). ‘The great force with which 
the stroke is finished (7. e., only as great as 
it should be, as that with which it is be- 
gun), pulls the shoulders forward in one 
continuous pendulum-like motion (Fig. 4). 
The hands, which of course move with 
them, are shot out with almost lightning- 
like rapidity. The instant the knees are 
cleared the seat moves on the recover (Fig. 
5), the hands “slow up,” and the oarsman 
slides easily into the position of Fig. 1. 
“Rushing” is thus avoided, without any 
apparent waste of time. 

This stroke from beginning to end is 
one big smooth heave, and from the mo- 
ment the oar enters the water until it 
reaches the air, the oarsman is almost 
standing on the stretcher. In direct con- 
trast to the English stroke, his weight is 
not resting heavily on the seat, or at right 
angles to the direction of the boat. If any 
one doubts the superior efficacy of this 
method of applying the weight, let him 
pull in a “tug of war.” In this sport of 
poetic name, the team that does not rest 
its whole weight against the cleats will 
stand a meagre chance of winning. And, 
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again, let the man who has infinite faith in 
the first part of the Bancroft stroke en- 
deavor to lift a heavy weight from the 
ground without bending his knees, and 
then, failing, apply legs, back and arms to 
it. The principles are identical. 

Now, notice what power there must have 
been in the oar as it sweeps past the right 
angle to the'boat (Fig. 2). Back, legs and 
arms were all at work. It should be un- 
derstood it is not the intention to apply 
more power to the oar at this point than 
at any other portion of the stroke. But 
from the position of back and legs more 
force must necessarily be in the oar as it 
passes fhe right angle tothe pin. Indeed, 
in this stroke it is the aim, as I have said 
before, to apply as nearly as possible the 
same amount of power throughout the 
stroke. ‘To this end it is absolutely neces- 
sary, from the position of the body after 











the oar passes the right angle, that extra 
exertions be made at the end of the stroke. 
Moreover, in this system of rowing every 
muscle should perform its share of the 
work. Apropos of this and of the strong 
finish, Hanlan says: “It is a good fault to 
finish too strongly,” and “ If a man doesn’t 
row properly I can tell just what muscles 
will tire first.” And anyone who has ever 
seen him trying to kick the stretchers out 
of his boat will be convinced that he puts 
his theories into practice. I have it from 
Ruddock, too, that extra bracings are al- 
ways given to the stretchers and footgear_ 
in his shells. 

Now, mark the power in the last half of 
the Storrow stroke. As we have seen, all 
the strength the body was capable of ex- 
erting was in the oar the moment it was 
covered and as it passed the right angle 
to the pins. And this power the oarsman, 
whose knowledge of rowing extends be- 
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yond the inconsistencies of the English 
stroke, will strive judiciously to maintain 
until the oar leaves the water. If he “ pulls 
through” as he should, he will be stand- 
ing on the stretcher, even when the oar is 
leaving the water. He will thus lift him- 
self at the end of the stroke and preclude 
all possibility of committing the ugly fault 
of “slumping.” 

Fig. 4 illustrates the comparatively 
short time the seat is stationary, 7. ¢., only 
while the body moves from the position 
shown by the dotted lines. Without det- 
riment to the speed of the boat the oar 
could not remain in the air a shorter time 
than it does in this stroke. 

The blade work is not the least meri- 
torious feature of this system of rowing. 
The blade is dropped squarely into the 
water, and is covered from the beginning 
to the end of the stroke. It should be 
turned in the act of leaving the water, so 
that the moment it is free of the water, it 














is already feathered and traveling back to 
the “full reach.” As the oar is feathered 
low, and at an angle sufficient to prevent 
the water from getting on the top or con- 
cave side of the blade, great care should 
be taken to avoid striking the back of the 
blade against the wash of the oars behind. 
By means of the force with which we saw 
the stroke was finished, the water is liter- 
ally tossed off the blade in a lump. It is 
rather difficult to elucidate this idea on 
paper. 

It will be remembered the hands are 
brought into the body and shot away again 
in one continuous rapid movement. Now, 
if with all the force that is exerted at the 
end of the stroke, the hands are twisted as 
they touch the body, the water will slip off 
the oar “as clean as a whistle.” 

Other things being equal, the stronger 
the finish the cleaner it willbe. It requires 
no little dexterity to make this strong finish, 
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and at the same time avoid lifting a weight 
of water upon the blade or prevent the 
oar traveling past the point at which it 
leaves the water, z. ¢., in rowing parlance, 
“pulling out.” It is for this purpose, as 
well as to prevent the hands from dipping 
into the lap, that the elbow of the outside 
arm is turned outward as the hands start 
away on the “recover.” This position of 
the elbow is shown in Fig. 4. 

The consequence of the low, rather flat 
“feather ’”’ in this stroke is that the oar, on 
being turned on the full reach, will have 
but an inch or two to fall before striking 
the water. The strictest economy of time 
and the best use of strength are aimed at 
throughout the stroke. 

Some oarsmen favor the idea, which is 
exaggerated in the Bancroft stroke, of 
turning the oar gradually after it passes 
the right angle. The reason for this, I 
suppose, though I have never heard one 
advanced, is that the time consumed in 
turning the oar on the full reach will neces- 
sitate a slight “hang.” Such a reason is 
rather sophistical, to say the least, for the 
time consumed in turning the oar on the full 
reach is quite insufficient to counterbalance 
























the retarding effect of the wind against the 
turned blades. 

It should be distinctly understood that 
if this stroke is rowed properly it will be 
devoid of all jerking and spasmodic move- 
ments. Although the oar is actually 
“yanked ” into the body, in order to toss 
the water from the blade and keep the 
boat jumping between the strokes, all jerk- 
ing appearance is avoided by the simul- 
taneous heave of the shoulders at the end 
of thestroke. Indeed, the dominant virtue 
of this system of rowing is its smoothness 
and freedom from all apparent effort. 

Even in the excitement of a race, when 
the men are trying to pull the blades off 
the oars, the continuous pendulum-like 


t motion of the body at the end of the stroke 
= effectually veils their frantic efforts. No 
L one who has seen Hanlan “ loafing doubled 
, up ” over his sculls and stretching out like 
5 a rubber band can doubt the apparent 
4 ease of this style of rowing. Why it wins, 
2 why it must always win, until the inventive 
; genius of the American people and the 
; natural laws of evolution give us some- 
thing better, I trust has been pretty clearly 
demonstrated. 
The only real difference between the 


Yale stroke of to-day and the Harvard 
stroke of ’85 is that Yale practices a 
slightly stronger “catch” than was used 
in the latter. And in this respect I think 
i the former is superior 
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In theory, professionals like Teemer, 
Hanlan, Faulkner and the rest, believe 
that the oar should glide into the water 
easily, but the moment the blade is covered 
that all the strength of legs and body 
should be applied. The jar of a strong 
“catch” will always slightly retard such 
a light boat as an eleven-inch shell. But 
as this easy catch and almost instantaneous 
application of the weight are so extremely 
difficult for amateurs to master without 
running the risk of “clipping,” and, more- 
over, as the “stop” is so very slight in 
eight-oar rowing, it is really better to grip 
the water with as much force as can be 
exerted throughout the stroke. 

This slight amendment would bring the 
Harvard stroke of 85 as near perfection 
as the insufficiency of material things will 
allow: us to approach. 

Like the ancient Manichean sect of phil- 
osophers, I believe, in this case, in two 
principles, the one good, the other evil— 
the system of rowing introduced at Har- 
vard in ’85, and that time-honored relic of 
fetishism, the Bancroft, Bob Cook or Eng- 
lish stroke. 

With all due respect for the generous 
zeal of the graduate Boating Committee, 
let it be hoped, for the sake of Harvard's 
future welfare upon the water, that last 
year’s relapse and the fluctuating policy 
that has marked her aquatic career are 
things of the past. 
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LL day beneath the healing pines, 

Alive with shy and sentient things, 
Where summer all the soul enshrines, 

Her hammock swings. 

Warm breezes stir the clasping vines, 

In some green bush a cuckoo sings ; 
Still her light presence haunts the pines, 

Still with their breath her hammock swings. 


At length the ruddy day declines, 

The sly bat spreads his leathern wings ° 
Where yet your beam reluctant shines, 

Her hammock swings. 

Escape the garden’s gay confines, 

Fond youth whom heaven hither brings! 
Through long arcades of drowsy pines, 

Go, seek her where her hammock swings. 
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An “OPEN MEETING” 


BY R. F. 


Limerick is beautiful, 

As everybody knows. 

* RUE! and we enjoyed 
a pleasant week there 
last fall. We visited 
all the lions of the 
place, went boating on 
the Shannon, and re- 
freshed our memories 
on Irish history beside 


the famous “treaty 
stone.” It was. here 
the Irish women 





helped their husbands 

and brothers to drive 
back the army of King William, and it 
was here Patrick Sarsfield and William 
signed the celebrated Treaty of Lim- 
erick, which was broken by England 
almost before the ink was dry. 

But we did not come to study history 
or politics. We wished to see a genuine 
open country coursing meeting, and we 
cid. 

There were three stakes to be run—one 
for puppies (greyhounds under two years), 
and two for “ all-aged ” greyhounds. The 
principal event was the Clorane Cup, and 
for this there were a number of entries. 
As the Limerick Coursing Club meeting is 
the best “open meeting” in Ireland, the 
hotels of the city were well filled by 
sportsmen from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and on the evening of the 
“draw” (the eve of the coursings) many 
large “books” were made on the results 
at “short and long odds.” 

Everyone was in good humor ; every- 
one was sanguine of success, and every- 
one looked forward to having a few days’ 
good sport over the splendid preserves of 
Mr. Fosberry at Clorane. 

Early next morning we climbed into 
our seats on a jaunting car, and soon lost 
sight of the spires of the city in the morn- 
ing mist that rose from the river. After 
about an hour’s drive, a large crowd, a 
few tents, hundreds of greyhounds, and a 
medley collection of vehicles told us that 
we had reached the ground, and, descend- 
ing from our conveyance, we mingled with 
the “fraternity.” 


COURSING IN IRELAND. 


AT CLORANE, 





County LIMERICK. 
WALSH. 


“ Kreckt Cards” were obtained at the 
hotel before leaving the city ; and with 
their assistance, and by the courtesy of 
the trainers and owners, we soon became 
familiar with the favorites. 

A good many of the local dogs had 
national names, such as “ Parnell,” “ Dav- 
itt,” “Shamrock,” etc. But I noticed that 
a favorite way to name the greyhounds 
was by prefixing some adjective, begin- 
ning with the initial letter of the surname 
of the owner, to the kennel or pet name. 
For instance, one gentleman’s dogs were 
all called JViZ/ful something-or-other ; 
those of another kennel Zz¢tle Alice, Little 
Alec, etc., and so on. 

About 10 o'clock a start was made 
in a large, uneven field, enclosed by 
“ditches ” or fences and dotted here and 
there with small furze brakes. It was 
fully twenty minutes before the beaters 
started the “fur,” and as two or three 
hares came together the dogs were not 
“slipped.” Another pause! Then achorus 
of shouts and a splendid jack hare is made 
to cross the line of the slipper. He 
shows the dogs the hare, allows her to run 
about a hundred yards and then a yell 
from the crowd, “ They’re off !” tells that 
the first course has begun. Away they go 
pell-mell, gaining on the hare at every 
stride, when, suddenly, she turns and, in 
a jiffy, clears a fence and makes off 
through the next field. 

But the dogs have not lost sight. One 
after the other they fly over the fence. 
Again they near their “quarry ;” again 
she turns: now one dog leads, now the 
other ; now one turns the hare; then a 
“go bye” is given and the opponent scores. 
In the meantime the spectators are run- 
ning at full tilt, or crowding the fence 
tops and points of vantage, to watch the 
course. 

The leading dog seems to have put on 
a killing pace and dashes at the hare, 
when she abruptly turns again and rushes 
up the hill. Away go the dogs after her; 
away runs the crowd to.see every point 
of the chase and away gallops the judge, 
pressing his horse, to keep within full view 
of the contestants until the death. He 

















then pulls out a red or white handkerchief 
and waves it to denote his award. The 
dogs are then picked up by their trainers, 
groomed and blanketed, and a second brace 
are put in the slips. Again the beaters 
go towork. Again false cries ; too many 
hares, or perhaps one too weak for a fair 
trial and at last “they’re off.” Again 
the hounds hunt the hare. Again the 
judge gallops with them. Again the 
crowd follows across stream and brake 
and fence, and again a decision. 

It was 5 o’clock when the first day’s 
sport ended, and I must say I was not 
sorry. We must have walked and run 
over twenty miles through meadow and 
brake, over streams and fences, up hill 
and down hill; we were ravenously hun- 
gry, and needed a rest to prepare our 
weary bones for the next and final day’s 
sport. But it was exhilarating. The ex- 
citement was kept up from start to finish, 
and the sport was all the more enjoyable 
because of the trouble in securing it. 

We arrived in Limerick in time for din- 
ner, and the exercise and mountain air at 
Clorane told their own story as the knives 
and forks played havoc among the good 
things at Cruise’s Hotel. After dinner the 
card was called over and much betting 
indulged in on the next day’s sport, and 
at an early hour the sound of voices, the 
tinkle of glasses and the aroma of ha- 
vanas were no more observed. All were 
tired and all were anxious to have a good 
rest to fit them for the field next day. 

It was a glorious morning, a first-class 
breakfast, a good cigar, a typical jarvey 
and fast horse, clear, crisp air and a lovely 
country drive, and we were as happy as 
kings. 

Arrived at the scene of yesterday’s com- 
mencement, we found that the “ ground” 
to-day was a few miles away, across the 
country. So we were obliged to say au 
revoir to our entertaining coachman and 
travel on “shanks’ mare” to the scene of 
the meet. 

We were directed as follows: “Go 
through the boreen at the ind of the field. 
Thin turn to the wesht until ye get to the 
top of the hill, and thin ye will see the 
hunters down in the mash (marsh), a little 
to the aesht.” We accomplished this 
journey without the aid of a pocket com- 
pass, for we heard some shouting in the 
distance. On nearing the crowd, we dis- 
covered that the first course was being 
run. Weclimbed a fence to get a good 
view, when a very thunder of yells greeted 
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us, “ Get off the fence!” “ Get out of the 
way, you confounded idiots!” etc. ; and 
we did get out of the way, for we saw 
that we were right zz the way of the hare, 
who was making for that exact spot in 
the corner of the fence, with the two dogs 
pressing her hard from behind. 

On they came at lightning pace. A 
second and the ‘hare is in midair, crossing 
the fence, but ere she can reach ¢erra 
firma a beautiful fawn greyhound, with 
terrific speed, gracefully flies over the fence 
and lands on the ground, with “ Puss” 
quivering in his mouth. It was worth all 
the trouble of coming to Limerick to see 
that finish. A wild cheer, a red handker- 
chief, waved by the judge, and we are 
ready for the next course. 

All was finished at 4 o’clock, and, as 
we drove back to Limerick, we enjoyed 
our cigars, listening to the Munchausen- 
like stories of our driver. 

Verdict : I decidedly prefer “open” to 
“enclosed”? coursing meetings. At the 
former you have to find the hare in his 
natural home; there is more variety; there 
is more exercise in the sport and there is 
infinitely more trouble in finding it; but 
when you do start your hare you have a 
genuine hunt. At “enclosed” meetings 
you simply stand and look on at a course 
which must finish in the field the hare is 
driven into. It is nature against art in 
sport, and I prefer nature, although I 
must confess that, whether artificial or 
natural, I long for the opportunity of be- 
ing present at another coursing meeting. 

Before closing I wish to tell an incident 
of the Mourne Park (County Down) “ en- 
closed’ coursing meeting. In the puppy 
stakes a dog named Wilful King won his 
first three courses in faultless style, and 
so remarkable was his performance that 
many English and Scotch sportsmen en- 
deavored to induce the owner (an Irish- 
man) to sell him. 

In my presence £1,000 ($5,000) was 
offered, but the owner indignantly refused 
to part with him, believing that he him- 
self would win many thousands with this 
prodigy of fleetness, grace and cleverness. 
A countryman, standing near, said to him 
in Irish, “* Never refuse a good offer ;” but 
the advice was unheeded. There seems 
to be some kind of superstition among 
the uneducated Irish farmers about this ; 
for, on my meeting the owner of Wilful 
King, at Limerick, he told me that the dog 
had since died of distemper, and that, for 
sympathy, the natives all echoed the coun- 
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tryman’s warning, “ Never refuse a good 
offer.” Such is fate! And if any kind 
friend invites me to go to Ireland with 
him this fall, to see some coursing, and 
“franks’’ me through, you may rest as- 
sured I shall heed the Irish farmer’s warn- 
ing—lI will “never refuse a good offer.” 


IN THE KENNELS—PRIVATE COURSING. 


A few days after the Limerick meeting 
my friend (the owner of Wilful King) in- 
vited me to Kinsale, his home, to see how 
he kept his dogs and to have a few days’ 
private coursing. 

I accepted. 

I shall never forget the railway that 
took me from Cork to Kinsale. I have 
been up the Rigi, on the St. Gothard and 
Brenner railways, winding up mountain 
sides, disappearing into tunnels, hanging 
betwixt heaven and earth, across fearful- 
looking chasms. But, of all the engineer- 
ing enigmas I ever heard, the “ Kinsale 
Junction Railway ” takes the palm. 

It winds and winds and winds! What 
for? Noone can tell. But still it winds. 
In two places on the line I noticed that 
we so corkscrewed ourselves we saw three 
sides of “two several houses.” ‘Then we 
disappeared into a tunnel—quite a long 
tunnel. We had no lights, and that tunnel 
was dark; but it wasn't dreary, as com- 
pared with the wilderness of country we 
passed through just before we got to it. 
It was perfectly refreshing to have a 
change, even though that change was dark 
and black and awful, as tunnels always 
are. But when we got through, we got 
into a lovely pastoral country, rich and 
fertile as land can be, and in nearly an 
hour we arrived at Kinsale. 

My friend, Mr. Walters, met me at the 
station with his dog cart, and we got to 
his place, “Mansfield,” in a very few 
minutes. It was evening, and I could not 
very well see the beauties of the place. 
So I had a wash, placed my legs under 
Walters’ “mahogany,” and talked grey- 
hounds and Ireland to “our hearts’ con- 
tent,” over some rare old port and capital 
green English walnuts, Next morning, 
when I woke, I saw something of the 
beauties of Kinsale. From thy bedroom 
window I could see the Bandon River, 
winding, serpent-like, for miles, and in 
the distance the Courcies country bridge 
(about a mile long), which spans the river 
and adds immensely to the wood and hill 
and river and ravine loveliness of the scene. 
I came down to breakfast when the 
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gong sounded. I told Walters of my im- 
pressions of the scenery of the place from 
my bedroom, but he said: “ Wait! You 
will think we have some loveliness in Ire- 
land before I let you go,” 

When we got through the good things 
at breakfast, Walters took me through 
his grounds. I wished to see the kennel 
at once; but no! the bees, and green- 
houses, and tennis lawn, and gardens had 
first to be inspected. At last we got to 
the kennel. I was disappointed. I ex- 
pected to find one of his fields fitted up 
with a dog house or stable; but, in place, 
I saw only a small yard, tree grown, with 
a “cook house” at one end, and a stable 
(a large, roomy affair) at the side. 

No dogs visible. 

There was a man on the premises, a 
decent sort of fellow, and very intelligent, 
who I learned was the trainer. Walters 
told him to get out some of the dogs and, 
in a jiffy, twenty or thirty dogs of all ages 
rushed into the yard, bounding and jump- 
ing and careering around as greyhounds 
only can, but all as graceful as Landseer 
ever madeahound. It wasa pretty sight. 

I had pointed out to me the tried dogs 
of the kennel, among them Wilful Dick, 
Wilful Alice, Nora, Lady Fair and other 
noted dogs. Then he desired his trainer 
to have Lady Fair and Alec (two, many 
times, prize winners) ready for a course 
next morning at Rathmore. I had a long 
chat with the trainer and watched him as 
he fed the dogs. Only two were being pre- 
pared for a meeting. These were kept 
in a special “berth” in the kennel, and 
were fed only once a day, at 3 o’clock 
promptly, on jelly and broth, made from 
mutton heads and thighs, with dry toast 
and some cabbage added. This, I was in- 
formed, is the best “training food” for 
greyhounds. Every morning they are 
“schooled ” with the other hounds, or 
allowed to run revel all over the lawn, and 
later on in the day they are taken fora 
walk of ten to twenty miles to “ give. them 
wind.” Then, on returning from this 
journey, they are brushed and rubbed, 
harder than would be a half-drowned 
man, blanketed and sent to their berths. 
Several times before the meeting each 
one’s speed, cleverness, etc., are tested with 
a previous winner. And in this case care 
is taken that the ground over which the 
trial is made is somewhat similar to the 
land on which the meeting is to take place. 

The grooming (?) of even the puppies 
was Carried on in a fashion that would be- 
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wilder Lorillard’s trainers. There is dis- 
tinctly a science in it, and it requires keen 
knowledge of dog flesh—racing dogs—to 
determine when sufficient walking, rub- 
bing, physicking, etc., have been accom- 
plished. 

When I had got through my examina- 
tion or cross-examination of Grennan, 
the trainer, Mr. Walters volunteered to 
show me “the sights.” So we went back 
to the house, had a glass of wine, and 
went to “see” Kinsale. 

It is a quaint old place. 

So entirely foreign from any of the 
other Irish towns I visited. 

But this foreign appearance was ac- 
counted for easily. Kinsale was the 
place where the Spaniards, under Don 
Juan, made their last stand in defense of 
Irish liberty, and even now many of the 
descendants of these same Spaniards live 
in Kinsale—chiefly as fishermen in the 
curious old villages of Worldsend and 
Scilly. Their forefathers had much to 
say to the building of the partof the town 
which is now so old and looks so pictu- 
resque. The streets are narrow and wind- 
ing as a labyrinth, and on the walls of 
many of the older houses may be seen 
some excellent designs in stucco and 
plaster. 

The town itself is built on the side of 
a hill, and at the base of one of the best 
and prettiest harbors in Ireland. Julian 
Hawthorne lived on this hill (Compass 
Hill) for six months. I met him there, 
and, so well has he described the beauties 
of Kinsale in the London Spectator and 
New York World, I think I had better 
confine myself to Kinsale dogs. 

Walters and I left Mansfield early next 
morning and, with the assistance of a 
splendid roan horse of his, arrived at 
Rathmore in a little less than an hour. 

At the gate to the estate we met the 
trainer, with Lady Fair and Alec. The 
trainer took charge of the trap and 
Walters took possession of the grey- 
hounds. We had a walk of nearly a mile 
through a most beautiful demesne and, 
suddenly emerging from a declivity in the 
rhododendron-lined drive, found ourselves 
face to face with a really magnificent 
mansion, well flanked with vineries, peach 
houses, etc. This my friend told me was 
the residence of the gentleman on whose 
ground we were to “course.” 

And a right hospitable old gentleman 
he was ! 

We had lunch with him, and he “ pot- 
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tered” along with us to see the fun. He 
didn’t last long. We could not, even with 
the assistance of half a dozen beaters 
of Mr. Cramer's, start a hare in Rath- 
more. So we had to “work the place” 
right out to Prehane Point—a place jut- 
ting into the Atlantic. I haven’t space 
enough to describe this romantic headland. 
Suffice that it is picturesquely grand, with 
its huge rocks, wave-made caverns and 
heather-grown plateau. Here it was we 
were “ promised a hare,” and here we got 
them. 

It was rare sport. We helped the beat- 
ers, who accompanied us from Rathmore, 
and hard work it was. Every furze bush 
and brake and ditch was beaten—Walters 
still holding the dogs until, at last, “ Pussy” 
was sent out of her lair and ran like fury. 
Walters was on hand and, it being a pretty 
clear part of the headland, slipped’ the 
dogs. It was a splendid course. Some- 
times the hare dodged the dogs behind a 
furze or heather brake, then the fawn or 
blue dog would alternately have the ad- 
vantage ; and so it went on—we running 
helter skelter over fence and brake to see 
the chase, the dogs never losing sight 
and working their utmost to kill. We were 
out of breath when Lady Fair finally got 
hold of the hare. 

This was course No. tr. 

Our second “find” was more exciting. 
We started a hare in a brake surrounded 
on all sides by furze. Walters uninten- 
tionally slipped the dogs, and without 
moving we could see most of the course. 
Round this bush, dodging that, circling, 
running serpent-like every way, the course 
continued for full five minutes, when, sud- 
denly, the hare, taking advantage of a 
favorite brake, dodged behind it, and the 
dogs were “blinked” (lost sight). We 
thought it was all over. But, no! While 
they were aimlessly looking for the hare 
that had escaped, a second one shot right 
across them, into the open part of the 
ground, and with a “halloa!” we rushed 
after them. 

On they went and on went the hare, 
crossing fences as though they were not, 
doubling round them, turning backward 
and sideward and every way to escape 
the dogs. But they were too good to be 
trifled with on fair ground, and although 
it was a noble, “straight up” jack hare, 
and ran us right into Rathmore (five miles 
off), the dogs never lost sight, and cap- 
tured the quarry almost within sight of 
the residence of Mr. Cramer. 
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I was completely “done up” from the 
exertion. Goodness knows how much we 
ran, and walked and jumped! But it was 
real sport and real fun! We had to look 
for it, and, although it took a long time 
to find it, the excitement was so thorough 
and enjoyable that I wished the day was 
beginning again. 

The old gentleman met us at the lodge, 
and was furious that he hadn’t an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the courses; but Walters 
presented him with the hares, told him 
“any amount” of stories of the toil and 
labor we had, and so quieted him. 

The trainer (Grennan) had the “dog 
cart” ready for us to drive to Kinsale, 
but the old man wouldn’t have it. We 
had to remain for dinner at Rathmore. 

It was a jolly meal; only such as an 
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Irish country gentleman’s house can pro- 
duce. We had everything that was good, 
and as well cooked as the $10,000 “ gentle- 
man” of Mr. Vanderbilt could do it. And, 
furthermore, we had some rare hare soup 
made from the product of our day’s 
sport. 

After enjoying this good man’s hospi- 
tality, drinking his superb wines, eating 
his good things, and making ourselves 
comfortable generally at his expense, we 
were allowed to mount my friend’s trap, 
and at a quick pace drove homeward. 

We got there—but why say more about 
it? This is a fair story of what a day’s 
coursing (in private) means in Ireland. 
The hospitality of the “squire” is not over 
exaggerated, and I recommend the readers 
of OuTING to go and enjoy it as I did. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE, 


Parr IL. 


VERY study of the prin- 
ciples of perspective as 
applied in photography, 
to which we alluded in 
our last paper, will be 
valuable when interior 
views of small apart- 
ments, such as private 
parlors, studies, libra- 
ries, etc., are to be 
taken. The principal 
sort of work is that the 
stand too close to the 





difficulty in this 
camera has to 
principal objects, thus making them ap- 
pear too large, while everything at the 
other end of the apartment is too much 


dwarfed in size. As it is always desirable 
to include as much of the room as possible 
in the picture, wide angle lenses are re- 
sorted to and increase the trouble. The 
only way to surmount the difficulty will 
be to gain every additional inch of space 
possible for the camera ; for instance, by 
standing it outside in an entry way or on 
a piazza, so that the view would be taken 
through an open window. In an extreme 
case the furniture might be rearranged 
by the owner of the apartment, setting 
the chairs and tables as far back from the 
camera as possible, while still preserving 
somewhat the same relative distance of 
each piece of furniture from the other. 


This would leave the immediate fore- 
ground vacant, so that near objects would 
not be over magnified on the plate. We 
have seen work very successfully made 
on 10x8 inch plates, with lenses of only 
seven inches focus on small interiors 
where this plan had been adopted, and 
the resulting pictures were most faithful 
and life-like. 

Supposing that objects on a sheet of 
water were photographed from a short 
distance, such for instance as picnic groups 
in boats, waterfowl, or persons fishing, a 
very unpleasant result would be obtained 
if the camera were set on a high bridge or 
bank. In this case the perspective in the 
picture would make the water appear like 
a steeply-inclined plane, with the groups 
attached to it by some means, setting all 
natural laws of gravitation at defiance. 

The faults of perspective in the picture 
in the case of small interiors taken “ too 
close on,” as the technical. phrase goes, 
have their natural and very unpleasant 
parallels in portraits taken with a too- 
wide angle lens at too short a distance. 
If the simple experiment be made of ex- 
posing two plates on the same sitter, with 
the same lens at distances of, say, six and 
twelve feet, and the resulting negatives en- 
larged to life or half-life size, it will soon 
be seen that sufficient distance for the 
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camera is a sine gua non. The old paint- 
er’s rule of receding to at least twice the 
height of the subject, 7 ¢, twelve feet 
for a six-foot sitter, should be borne in 
mind. 

These considerations on perspective are 
included in the doctrine of composition, 
by which we mean the artistic make-up of 
the pictorial whole, as distinguished from 
the routine chemical work of photography. 
Now, photography has been called the 
science of aspects or the art of delineating 
form scientifically. Perhaps this definition 
of photography will answer practical pur- 
poses, but we should be very sorry for 
our readers to imagine that this was all. 
A close study of good paintings and etch- 
ings, when compared with the best efforts 
of such masters in pictorial photography 
as Robinson and Payne; Jennings in Eng- 
land, and the late Adam Salomon in Paris, 
will convince anyone that many of the 
standard canons of art hold just as true 
for the photographic camera as they do 
for the brush or the burin. Like all other 
powerful instruments, however, the camera 
must be handled in the proper manner, if 
results worthy of the title artistic are to be 
hoped for. 

In the limited space at our disposal, it 
would be quite impossible to even abridge 
such valuable information on the subject 
of “Pictorial Effect in Photography ” as 
Mr. Robinson gives in his charming little 
book with the above title. The book re- 
ferred to is very well worth owning and 
studying by all who wish their results to 
be something better than the mere bits of 
photo-chemical work. But we may say to 
those who, perhaps, have never taken the 
subject into consideration, that they may 
make a beginning in educating the faculty 
of artistic vision by systematically study- 
ing good pictures by artists of skill and 
reputation. Taking landscapes, for ex- 
ample, it will be noticed that the actual 
centre of the plate is but rarely occupied by a 
trincipal object. This is particularly true 
if the object be of small size. Another 
point worth noticing is the length at 
which the horizon is placed. In the 
works of some of the Dutch masters, for 
instance, the horizon is close to the bot- 
tom of the picture, leaving the sky to be 
filled with grand masses of cumulus 
clouds. Then, again, straight lines of 
any kind in the view are rarely if ever 
used, and are never so disposed as to 
repeat the boundary lines of the picture 
or to run parallel to one another without 
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a break ; this latter ranks as one of the 
worst of pictorial faults. 

A great deal may be done to cultivate 
the faculty of seeing things in the pic- 
torial sense by reading such authors as 
Ruskin, in those places where he treats of 
the practical part of art. Some wonder- 
fully charming matter of this sort will be 
found scattered through the “ Modern 
Painters,” where he treats of and analyzes 
the great curved lines in nature, such as 
the curve of the ocean swell, of flexible 
plants bending before the wind, of distant 
mountain chains, and shows how these 
lines are more interesting and valuable to 
the artist than any machine-drawn lines, 
no matter how ingenious and complex. 
Should any of our readers think that we are 
thus urging them to fly too high in fancy, 
let us assure them that an experience of 
more than a quarter of a century in pho- 
tography has taught us that just such 
flights of fancy, and just such courses of 
intelligent art study as we speak about, 
have been and still are greatly needed by 
photographers. 

A novice in photography, meeting with 
the expression “artistic improvement of 
negatives,” would either be at a loss to 
understand what was meant, or might 
perhaps imagine some vague way in which 
it was connected with the subject of com- 
position, of which we have just been 
speaking. Now, let us say at once that 
the artistic improvement of the negative 
belongs rather to the technical or practi- 
cal part of the work, and is understood to 
mean the retouching of the finished neg- 
ative, the removal of useless or offending 
objects by mechanical means, the stop- 
ping out of skies that are faulty, the 
working up on the back of the plate with 
the stump and tracing ‘paper, etc. For 
instance, the high lights of a given neg- 
ative only require a little more density in 
some places to give a brilliant effect in 
the print; here a lead pencil is applied to 
the varnished surface of the negative, and 
the outline of the object followed with its 
point until the lead has blackened that 
particular part of the plate. Again, it will 
often happen that some such object as a 
post or stone will mar the effect of an 
otherwise beautiful view. Here it will 
often be possible to pick the offending 
object right out of the picture by means 
of a fine pointed knife or needle set in a 
handle. A defective sky may be gotten 
rid of by following its outline with a fine 
paint brush, filled with some non-actinic 
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color like burnt sienna, and then covering 
with color the whole space occupied by 
the sky. This will come out perfectly 
white in the print and is then tastefully 
filled in with clouds from another negative. 
Many negatives may be greatly improved 
by covering their backs with artists’ trac- 
ing paper and delicately rubbing in black 
lead over such portions of detail as are 
too weak to print, while if there are 
lights containing visible detail which has 
overacted, the tracing paper may either 
be cut away entirely over such portions, 
or a transparent varnish applied to the 
paper, which will allow of the more rapid 
penetration of light during the printing, 
while the weak parts are kept back by the 
stump work. 

Interior work of every description has 
been rendered very much easier since the 
introduction of the magnesium light. It 
will often be of great assistance in photo- 
graphing rooms where the light of day 
alone would give a crude and harsh result. 
This will often be the case, particularly in 
those rooms of small size to which we 
referred at the beginning of the article, 
and by either shutting out the old light 
entirely, or covering all the windows with 
white curtains or paper and using the 
magnesium as an accessory light, excellent 
soft pictures may be obtained without the 
chalky high lights so often seen when the 
sun enters the room and strikes upon some 
prominent white object. 

The different stock dealers keep the 
magnesium flash powders or “ Blitz Pul- 
ver,” as it is sometimes called, and sell it 
to their customers with sometimes very 
insufficient directions for using it. It 
should be borne in mind that all prepara- 
tions of the kind are either explosive or 
at least dangerously inflammable, and 
require care and skill in handling. Per- 
sons unfamiliar with these compounds 
should remember that just as gunpowder 
is harmless when kept out of the reach of 
sparks so are the magnesium flash pow- 
ders, but that the latter require even 
greater care when used than the former, 
and that the operator igniting it should 
stand at a safe distance and have his light 
on the end of a long stick, or, preferably, 
use an igniter, such as is specially pre- 
pared for the purpose by McCollin & Co., 
of Philadelphia. 

When the magnesium compound is 
placed in a pan and ignited without the 
interposition of any translucent material, 
it should not be forgotten that it is drect 
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light, like that of the sun, and must be 
managed accordingly. ‘The shadows will 
resemble the shadows cast by the sun, and 
care must be taken not to let them become 
obtrusive. If the subject is seen to pre- 
sent large patches of these hard shadows, 
it will be well to try the effect of setting 
up reflecting screens, which may be easily 
extemporized out of sheets of white card- 
board, or even newspaper. ‘These have 
been found to answer better than tinfoil. 
If the direct light from the flash is too 
strong, it may be modified and softened 
by interposing a sheet of ground glass or 
white mull between the light and the sit- 
ter, at a distance of, say, twelve inches in 
front of the flash. This will reduce the 
active power of the light considerably, so 
that more of the powder must be used. 
The light should be kept well elevated, 
not allowed to be low down near the floor. 
Five feet will be a good height for a per- 
son either standing or sitting. As it is 
not usual to use more than a single light 
for portraiture, it is evident that some 
arrangement must be made to reflect the 
light upon the sitter’s shaded sight. A 
simple white screen, say five or six feet 
square, brought as close to the sitter as 
possible without being included in the 
picture, will generally answer. 

The focussing of the object in the case 
either of portraits or other subjects need 
offer no difficulty. For portraits a couple 
of good candles or common oil lamps 
should be in readiness, and after the sitter 
is posed an assistant should be instructed 
to hold one candle near the head and the 
other near the feet, so that both extremes 
of the subject may be. distinctly seen on 
the ground glass. If some confusion is 
experienced by the amateur on account of 
the difficulty of seeing the image, owing 
to the weakness of the light, he may get 
over the trouble by having small printed 
cards laid on the sitter’s head and feet 
while focussing ; the letters being once 
brought into sharp focus, the hair and 
features will, of course, be so also. In 
the case of badly lighted interiors, caves, 
mines, etc., a printed card of larger size 
might be carried to any spot settled 
upon as suitable for focussing, and the 
candle being held near it, the focus could 
be adjusted with absolute accuracy. The 
whole locality should in all cases be care- 
fully examined before exposing the plate, 
so as to be sure that there is nothing 
which might cast a false reflection on the 
subject and spoil the results. 
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THE AMERICAN ELK OR WapPITI. 


BY THE LATE BRIG.-GEN, R. B. MARCY, U. S. A. 


EFORE commencing this 
* branch of my subject | 
wish to say that the treat- 
ment accorded to it by 
Judge J. D. Caton, in 
his intensely interesting 
work on “ The Antelope 
and Deer of America,” is 
entirely exhaustive. It 
would, therefore, be ar- 
rogance on my part to 
attempt to add anything 
to the zoology of the elk. 
Judge Caton devoted 
years of diligent and ef- 
fective study to the sub- 
ject. In this paper, then, I propose to 
merely notice some facts in regard to the 
peculiarities of these stalwart game quad- 
rupeds as found in their habitat. This I 
am abundantly entitled to do, since I have 
hunted them every season for the past 
twelve years. During this period I have 
but seldom failed to find large numbers, 
and have killed all that could be disposed 
of in a legitimate manner. The many op- 
portunities thus enjoyed have given me 
the chance to closely observe the habits 
of the animal in a normal, untamed con- 
dition. In all cases my experience has 
been corroborative of the accurate fidelity 
of Judge Caton’s work. It will be noted 
that in speaking of the moose and elk I 
have adopted the nomenclature of the bor- 
der hunters—of “ bull’ and “cow,” instead 
of “buck” and “doe.” The former | 
think more appropriate, as the terms are 
used in common parlance, and are more 
readily understood. 

Naturalists appear not to have any 
definite conclusion as to the origin and 
derivation of the name “ wapiti.” Some 
have, however, considered it an Iroquois 
appellation. I have no doubt that the 
name has an aboriginal source. Probably 
it was derived from the Chippeway Indian 
word wapeton, which signifies “to see” 
or “seeing ;”’ as, for example, “I seedeer” 
is in Chippeway, “ Vieu wapeton wa-was 
kasp,” or “I see white man,” “ Vieu wape- 
ton chemokomon.” The elk is endowed 


with remarkably keen vision, so that this 
native designation is very appropriate. 
Whether the word has the same signifi- 
cance in the Iroquois tongue, I cannot say, 
having no knowledge of that dialect. 

It is now some forty-three years since 
I was stationed at Fort Gratiot, near the 
outlet of Lake Huron. That section of 
country was in those days in a perfectly 
natural state ; perhaps it continues so still, 
for it is for the most part a cold, barren 
wilderness, covered with heavy pine, fir and 
tamarack trees. The soil was miserable 
and ill adapted to the requirements of the 
husbandman. At that period there was an 
abundant supply of large game, including 
elk, bear, deer and an occasional moose, 
within the then unpopulated peninsula 
of Michigan, between Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, Although from boyhood I had 
been an enthusiastic disciple of Nimrod, 
my experience up to that date had not, 
from lack of opportunity, extended beyond 
the ordinary sport of deer stalking. I 
therefore determined to avail myself of 
this rare occasion for making an excursion 
into the elk region, in order to test my 
fortune and skill in the higher sphere of 
American field sport. 

From the accounts I heard of this lone- 
ly and desolate section I deemed it impru- 
dent to invade it without a guide who was 
familiar with the territory. Accordingly, 
being advised that there were good hunt- 
ers among the Indians living near Sarnia, 
in Canada, I crossed the St. Clair River 
and engaged a Chippeway chief named 
“ Pe-to-wan-quad.” He had passed the 
greater part of his advanced life in hunt- 
ing moose, elk and bear in the very sec- 
tion of country I proposed to visit, and 
was perfectly acquainted with the habits 
and peculiarities of these animals. He 
eagerly accepted my proposition and 
seemed highly delighted at the prospect 
of again indulging his dominant passion 
for hunting large game. His opinion, con- 
fidently expressed, was that we should in 
all probability see many elk, and possibly 
a moose or two. The latter had, however, 
he said, been hunted so much during the 


- 
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previous years that he was doubtful about 
finding them. 

One beautiful autumnal morning, when 
all preparations for comfortable bivouack- 
ing had been completed, our little party 
embarked in a small bateau and sailed 
about fifty miles up the lake toward Sag- 
inaw Bay. The party consisted of Lieu- 
tenant Stephenson, two soldiers, Pe-to- 
wan-quad and the writer. We landed at 
a point indicated by the Indian as being 
the most available for access and the best 


ranges. Accordingly he was off at day- 
light and did not return until after dark. 
The only response we could obtain to our 
immediate anxious inquiries as to what 
game he had seen, etc., was: ‘“ Heap hun- 
gry me,” and he seemed averse to talking 
at all until we had plied him witha boun- 
tiful supper. When this was over and he 
had deliberately filled and lighted his pipe, 
he condescended to offer this preliminary 
observation: ‘“Find-um plenty elk sign 
me to-day.” He then informed us that he 
had gone about 
eight miles back 








from the lake to 
Black River, where 
he found a great 
number of elk signs, 
saw several of the 
animals and killed 
one. He added that 
we might all go out 
on Monday morn- 
ing and “ maybe so 
shoot-um heap.” 

I asked him if 
we could not hunt 
them on the follow- 
ing day. 

“No,” he said, 
“to-moller Sundy ; 
no good for hunt 
Sundy ; maybe so, 
Great Spirit no like- 
um hunt Sundy !” 

I must admit I 
felt some misgiv- 
ings at having 
made such a prop- 
osition to my con- 
scientious guide, 
who had adminis- 
tered a very proper 
reproof to me. 

We therefore re- 








‘*T RAISED MY RIFLE AND FIRED.” 


hunting grounds. 
afternoon. 


This was on a Friday 
While we were arranging our 
camp for the night, our hunter went into 


the woods. Shortly afterward we heard 
a rifle shot, which proved to have been 
fired by the Indian, who soon appeared 
with a fat buck upon his shoulders. 

As we were then eight or ten miles from 
where the guide expected to find the elk, 
he proposed making a preliminary recon- 
noissance the next day to ascertain whether 
the game still remained in their customary 


mained in camp un- 
til Monday morn- 
ing. During this 
time he especially cautioned us against 
firing any guns, as he said it would cause 
allthe elk that heard the reports to run far 
away from our vicinity. That may have 
been the effect of shots in that section 
where the animals had been considerably 
hunted, but I have not found it the case 
during my subsequent extended experience 
with those animals in the Rocky Mountains. 

Early on Monday morning, Pe-to-wan- 
quad and I, after donning our hunting 
gear, traveled directly back from the lake 
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for about five miles over a miserable, flat, 
tamarack forest region. Here we stopped 
for a short time and made an auxiliary 
camp, leaving one of the soldiers in charge 
of it. We then traversed for several miles 
country of the same character, so monoto- 
nous, without a hill, stream, road, trail or 
any other landmark, that it would have 
been impossible for me to have retraced 
our steps. The Indian, however, went 
ahead with apparently the greatest non- 
chalance. But I noticed as we went along 
he would occasionally brush away the dry 
leaves with his foot, or break down a 
small bush; but these marks were made 
at intervals so wide that they would have 
afforded no guidance to a white man. In 
returning, however, I observed some of 
these marks, which indicated that they 
may have served the Indian in keeping 
the right course. 

Shortly after we left the new camp I ob- 
served some elk tracks that appeared to 
me fresh, but the Indian said they were 
made the night before. Soon I saw others 
that looked very new, and called the 
guide’s attention to them, but he pro- 
nounced them three or four hours old, and 
objected to following them. From this 
time, however, he moved more cautiously, 
scrutinizing every track or other sign of 
game we passed. Finally we reached 
Black River, when he pointed to the tracks 
of three elk that he said had crossed the 
stream but a few minutes before, and had 
entered a dense copse of tall brush just 
ahead of us. As we approached the copse 
upon their trail, we suddenly heard in 
front of us two dogs giving tongue most 
vociferously, and driving the elk out upon 
the opposite side of the thicket. We 
could not see them, but they made off rap- 
idly up the river, with the dogs in full cry 
at their heels. 

We followed as fast as we (or rather I) 
could run, but they gained upon us rapidly, 
until they were almost out of hearing. We 
had no difficulty, however, in following the 
tracks, as the elk with their wide-spreading 
antlers broke off and scattered along the 
ground many branches of trees. At the 
rapid pace we were running my wind soon 
failed me, and I was obliged to stop. I 
told the Indian te go on and try to keep 
within hearing of the dogs. This he did 
until he called me. When I came up with 
him he told me the dogs had one of the 
elk at bay in the river, about 200 yards 
aboveus. limmediately cautiously crawled 
up to where the dogs were giving tongue, 


and peeping over the bank discovered an 
enormous bull elk. He was standing up 
to his knees in water, only about twenty 
steps trom me, with his head raised as 
high as he could hold it. Two large dogs 
were savagely jumping and tearing at his 
ears and nose with all their might. 

I gave him a shot, but a little too far 
back from the shoulder. This seemed to 
exasperate him against the dogs (he had 
not seen me then); and he commenced 
pawing furiously at them with his fore feet, 
but did not strike them. A moment after- 
ward he turned and ran out of the river, 
but the dogs, keeping close to his head, 
drove him into the water again a short 
distance farther down the stream. Then 
I gave him another shot, but he did not 
fall until I fired a third time, hitting him 
in the head and killing him instantly. He 
was so huge a beast that it took all our 
united strength to pull him up to the 
shore, where we commenced skinning him. 
Before we had finished two woodsmen 
came up. They had been making shin- 
gles somewhere in the vicinity, and on 
hearing the rifle shots came to ascertain 
the cause. It appeared that the brave 
dogs that had enacted so important a part 
in the affair belonged to them, and must 
have followed us to the spot whence the 
elk were started. As the men were de- 
lighted to see the fat meat, we gave them 
all that they desired for themselves and 
their dogs, hanging up the remainder in a 
tree, for it was as much as the Indian 
could do to pack the heavy antlers to the 
camp. 

While we were cutting up the meat one 
of these men, who was an old woodsman, 
related a remarkable incident that hap- 
pened to him some years before in this 
same locality. While he and his son were 
hunting one day they came across elk 
tracks leading into a thicket of trees and 
bush. The father was wearing a brown 
overcoat, in color not unlike the hair of 
an elk. He directed his son to enter the 
copse at one point, going in himself on 
the opposite side, in order to obtain more 
chances for shots. For awhile they found 
nothing, but at length the son discovered 
what he took to be an elk standing in the 
bush some distance away. He fired, and 
to his horror heard his father scream at the 
highest pitch of his voice : 

“You have killed me—you have killed 
me!” 

The poor boy ran to him and found 
that he had sent the two bullets with 
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which his rifle was charged through his 
father’s chest. In a frenzied condition 
he ran to the nearest lumber camp for 
assistance. The wounded man was car- 
ried to a cabin, and after being nursed 
for two weeks entirely recovered. It ap- 
peared that the two bullets had passed 
around his ribs 
without pene- 
trating the 
chest. 
In returning 
to camp we fol- 
lowed a differ- 
ent route, but 
the Indian kept 
a very direct 
course. After 
we had traveled 
several miles 
through the 
dense forest he 
stopped, saying 
he believed we 
were near the 
new camp, and 
advising me to 
fire the rifle. 
This I did, and, 
to my amaze- 
ment, an im- 
mediate re- 
sponse came 
from the soldier 
we left in 
charge, only 
about 200 yards 
distant. How 
in such a coun- 
try the Indian 
could have de- 
termined our 
exact position 
with such _per- 
fect certainty 
was utterly be- 
yond my com- 
prehension, and 
to this day I 
have never been 
able to understand it. Pe-to-wan-quad’s 
son, who went out alone for a hunt that 
morning, was lost, and did not find his 
way back until the following evening. 
After packing in all our venison, we re- 
turned to the lake and embarked for home, 
well satisfied with the result of our expe- 
dition. 
In regard to the elk Judge Caton very 
properly says: “The elk can be easily 
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domesticated,” but adds “that he never 
heard of one being trained to the harness, 
as formerly was often the case in Scan- 
dinavia.”” The experiment of training them 
was often attempted in the vicinity of 
Fort Gratiot, about the time I was there, 
and with some success. In several in- 


HEAD OF AMERICAN ELK, 


stances they were broken to the halter, so 
that they could be led without difficulty. 
One man even succeeded in training a 
full-grown bull to harness, and drove him 


toa sleigh for a time. But one day he 
stopped in front of a tavern in Port Huron, 
and, leaving his wapiti without tying, en- 
tered the house, presumably to get a 
drink, Just then a dog happened to come 
along, and, seeing the strange turnout, 
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went for it. This terrified the elk so 
much that he jumped a fence, with the 
sleigh at his heels, and started off at full 
speed for the woods. When the runaway 
was caught there were a few remnants of 
the harness hanging to him, but nothing 
was ever found of the vehicle. I do not 
remember that elk transportation was re- 
sorted to again during that winter in that 
particular neighborhood. 

About this period my Chippeway friend, 
Pe-to-wan-quad, brought me a young calf 
elk, which we kept until he was about half 
grown. For some time he would take no 
other food but milk, and even that he 
would not touch unless it was administered 
to him froma bottle. When, however, the 
nose of the bottle was put into his mouth 
he would swallow the contents almost as 
quickly as it could have been discharged 
froma gun. He was very docile and came 
into the house whenever he desired. His 
favorite habit was to lie upon a rug before 
our sitting-room fire ; and sometimes when 
he observed that the dinner was being put 
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upon the table he would quietly help him- 
self, if not prevented. He was fond of 
playing with the children, and seemed 
quite harmless, until one day he took it 
into his head to strike at one with his sharp 
fore feet, but fortunately did not hit the 
child. ‘Thereupon I gave him to a neigh- 
bor, who had an enclosure with a high 
fence round it, about 600 yards from the 
fort, and there he was confined and re- 
mained for several months. One day some- 
one by accident left the gate open, and the 
elk made his escape, and came running at 
full speed, and, charging through the gate 
into the parade ground, made directly for 
my quarters, into the sitting room, and 
deliberately laid himself down upon his 
favorite rug, as he had often done months 
before. I had him taken back to the en- 
closure, but he repeated the same thing 
whenever he could get out afterward. 
Until within a few decades the ranges of 
the elk were more extensive in American 
territory than those of any other ruminant 
quadruped, except the common Virginia 
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deer. It is also probable that a few indi- 
viduals of the species still remain in Mich- 
igan and Minnesota, and possibly in other 
sequestered Eastern localities. 

On one occasion I heard of many having 
been seen in the neighborhood of Man- 
kato. As the Sioux Indians’ were not 
friendly at that time, and as it was con- 
sidered unsafe to travel alone through 
that unsettled section, I was prevailed 
upon to take an escort from the only 
available military force within reach. 
This consisted of two mounted Iowa 
militiamen, who, in the absence of volun- 
teers, had been called out to protect 
the frontier settlers from Indian attacks 
They were armed with Prussian rifles of 
a very ancient pattern that were but little, 
if at all, more effective than bows and ar- 
rows, as events proved. 
no conception of military discipline, and 
entertained but little regard for rank and 
titles. Notwithstanding my frequent pro- 
tests they invariably gave me the abbre- 
viated appellation of “Cap,” but they 
never touched their capsto me. Being, as 


I supposed, the senior of the party, I set 
out from Mankato in a wagon, ahead of 
the rest, with a driver who said he had 
been out in the Sy-ox campaign under 
“Ole Pop” Sibley, and therefore seemed 


to regard himself as a little above me in 
rank and consequence. 

The cavalry component of the party, 
apparently, had taken several drinks of 
whiskey just before starting, and marched 
in the rear, not exactly in column of squad- 
rons, but as near it as the strength of the 
outfit permitted, in columns of one, or, in 
ordinary civilian parlance, in “ Injun file.” 

In this order we proceeded very smooth- 
ly, until one day, as we were passing near 
an extensive dip in the ground, where the 
grass was more luxuriant than on the sur- 
rounding land, my driver suddenly stopped 
and informed me that he had seen some- 
thing sink slowly down into the grass 
about a hundred and fifty yards from us, 
near the bottom of the dip. I had not the 
remotest conception that it was anything 
more than a badger or some other insig- 
nificant small animal, and directed one of 
the escort to ride down and see what was 
there. He went, and after dismounting 
and walking forward a few steps dis- 
charged his rifle. But as we saw nothing 
more, I told the other man to go and ascer- 
tain what it was. 

They advanced together, with rifles 
cocked and held in both hands, ready for in- 


stant use. As they arrived within eight or 
ten yards from the spot where the first shot 
was made they halted, and, after aiming 
for a long time, fired two simultaneous 
shots. To my utter astonishment out from 
the grass bounded one of the largest bull 
elks I ever saw, and ran off untouched at 
full speed over the prairie, until he was 
out of sight. It was long before I ceased 
to regret that I had not, instead of remain- 
ing in the wagon during this miserable 
fiasco, taken my gun and made the inves- 
tigation myself. I am confident that, with- 
out closing my eyes, I could not have failed 
to kill him, as the men were not over eight 
or ten yards off when they fired. It seemed 
to me that they must have been suddenly 
attacked with the most virulent type of 
buck fever. 

During the seven seasons that I hunted 
within the Casper and adjacent mountain 
ranges I invariably found the greatest 
abundance of elk. 

Even as lateas in 1885 I often saw herds 
of from twenty to one hundred, and in 
1882 and 1883 it was not uncommon to 
meet with herdsof from 150 to 250. Once, 
in 1882, I was within 150 yards of a herd 
in which I verily believe there were at 
least 1,000 bulls, cows and calves, and that 
during the rutting season. As soonasthe 
immense herd discovered me they started 
rapidly off over a mountain so precipitous 
that a horse without a rider could not 
have followed them. As they climbed 
the abrupt rocky side of the cliff they ap- 
peared like an enormous herd of cattle. 

I often amused myself in crawling up 
to a large rock and hiding behind it so 
that I could watch the lively gambols of 
the young elk and the sedate and dignified 
demeanor of the bulls and cows as they 
walked around among their frolicsome 
children. I remember one day observing 
the movements of a large herd of elk for 
at least half an hour. It was during the 
rutting season, yet there was no fighting 
among the bulls, and everything appeared 
harmonious and serene. Among them I 
discovered a gigantic old patriarch that 
carried the largest pair of antlers I ever 
beheld. I could, however, only see the 
tips over the rock behind which I was 
hiding, so I waited some time for him to 
turn round so as to present a favorable 
side view. Instead of this, much to my 
annoyance, the old fellow deliberately laid 
down and thus screened himself entirely 
from my view. I was fearful that if I 
moved at all the herd would take alarm, 
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and I might thus lose the opportunity of 
securing the splendid antlers I was so 
anxious to obtain. I therefore kept quiet, 
waiting patiently for him to finish his 
siesta and show himself again. ‘This he 
at last did, by slowly rising to an upright 
position and giving me a fair view of his 
enormous side, at which I instantly fired. 
The huge monster staggered and fell to 
the ground, shot through the heart. His 
head and antlers now hang among my 
trophies at Orange. 

I made it a rule while we were hunting 
in districts where the elk were abundant 
that none should be killed except the old- 
est bucks and those with the largest 
antlers, and only as many of those as we 
could dispose of by sending their car- 
casses to the nearest military posts for 
consumption. In this manner the results 
of our hunting did not materially diminish 
the reproductive capacity of the species. 

Although the elk are so decidedly gre- 
garious in their habits that they are not 
often found alone, occasionally an old fat 
bull is left behind after a herd has been 
shot at or alarmed, and run so fast as to 
tire him out ; or sometimes a cow may 
have wandered away to protect her young 
calf. Yet the adult bulls are often 
met with in the rutting season in small 
bands of from four to eight or ten, when 
no cows are in their vicinity, and these 
associations seem to be of the most har- 
monious character. 

In support of this view I have a distinct 
recollection of one day’s hunting that I 
made with an injured knee. When I left 
home I was obliged to use crutches, from 
having sprained my knee badly some 
weeks before ; but I found on arriving at 
the hunting grounds that I could mount 
and ride a horse without trouble. After 
we had been in the woods a few days, and 
I had not been able on account of my 
lameness to accomplish much in the hunt- 
ing line, I determined I would go out 
early the following day and see what I 
could do. Knee or no knee, I was re- 
solved to make the effort. Accordingly, 
with our guide, Bat, I went into the most 
favorable elk ranges. There we hunted 
faithfully for several hours without seeing 
a single large-antlered elk. We found a 
few cows and young animals, but these 
were not what we wanted, and we went on 
until it was time to eat our lunch. We 
made a little fire and cooked our meat, 
after which Bat smoked his pipe and pro- 
nounced the luck “ blamed bad.” Presently 
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he asked for my field glass, and, placing 
it to his eyes, he took a long, scrutinizing 
look at something far off in the distance. 
When I asked him what he was looking 
at, he replied, holding up eight fingers, 
“See-um eight bull elk me.” I took the 
glass, and sure enough I could discern eight 
dark objects about two miles off, but could 
not distinguish whether they were bulls or 
cows. But upon Bat’sconfident assurance 
that they were bulls of the largest size I 
felt quite elated, and we were soon mounted 
andstartedfor them. ‘The wind was, how- 
ever, unfavorable, and we were obliged to 
make quite a detour to get upon the lee 
side of them. We accomplished it, how- 
ever, and could plainly see the eight bulls 
quietly grazing ina valley about a mile 
from us, but the cover for our further 
mounted approach only extended part of 
the way toward them. The remainder of 


the distance was over a smooth prairie 
with short grass, affording but little cover. 

After riding ascloseas wecould without 
startling the elk we dismounted, tied our 
horses and commenced creeping and crawl- 
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ing toward our objective point, which was 
the crest of a little rise of ground over- 
looking the part of the valley where the 


animals were grazing. It was very slow 
and somewhat painful work for me to drag 
my sprained knee and rifle over this ground. 
My ardent anticipation, however, of soon 
realizing exquisite sport had the effect of 
chloroform in deadening the pain of my 
nervous system and enabled me to keep 
close to Bat. Both our bodies hugged the 
ground until we arrived within afew yards 
of the crest of the ravine. 

Bat then halted, while I crawled care- 
fully forward, so near the summit that I 
could, by raising my eyes slightly, see the 
eight magnificent bulls, every head crowned 
with the largest sized antlers. All were 
quietly cropping the grass only about 100 
yards distant and seemed totally uncon- 
scious of our proximity. After admiring 
their imposing appearance for an instant, 
and with some scruples at disturbing their 
repose, I raised my rifle and fired two shots 
at different animals, both of which were 
struck but did not immediately fall. -Bat 
then handed me his rifle, which I discharged 
at another while he was reloading mine, 
and in this manner I fired, as near as I re- 
member, eight or ten shots, when four of 
the original band were lying dead, while 
the others, I am happy to say, escaped 
unharmed. 

After disemboweling and raising the 
carcasses so that the air could have free 
circulation underneath, we started on our 
return to camp. We had not gone far be- 
fore a herd of about twenty elk passed us 
in full flight upon the summit of a ridge 
about 300 yards off. Among them was a 
very large bull, at which I took a running 
shot, killing him instantly. 

Again we started toward camp, but be- 
fore reaching it discovered another small 
band. Among them was a bull carrying 
one of the largest pair of antlers I have 
ever seen. I did not wish to kill any more 
that day, but these extraordinary antlers 
presented a temptation I was unable to 
resist. So, after stalking for some time 
through the thick brush, I succeeded in 
killing him, and after securing the meat 
we reached camp without any further in- 
terruption. 

This was the most successful day’s elk 
shooting I have ever had, and I should 
not have killed so many had I not been 
aware that all the meat would be used. 
Indeed, that very morning Mr. Woolcott, 
a large stock owner, having in his employ 
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many men, had sent a large wagon to us 
for meat. ‘This we gladly furnished, and 
the remainder was used in our camp. 

There are two methods of hunting the 
wapiti. Of these, stalking is the oftener 
adopted and the more successful. Hunters 
should move either against or across the 
wind, for wapiti, although they do not 
possess such acute senses of smell and 
hearing as the moose, have sufficient to 
warn them of danger if the conditions 
specified are not adhered to. The favorite 
resorts of this animal are in the wooded, 
grassy valleys near the bases of rocky 
mountains, over which, when pursued, 
they run with extreme ease and rapid- 
ity. 

When unmolested during warm weather 
they are fond of ruminating under the 
shade of trees or in dense thickets, and 
their delight is to wallow like hogs in small 
pools of water. The state of turbidity 
these pools show, with the adjacent spoor 
of the animal, afford good indication of 
the time of their last visit. If they have 
only left shortly before the hunter’s ap- 
proach the water will be quite thick with 
mud, and will be dripping into some of 
the holes made by their feet in the soft 
borders of the pool. 

Upon one occasion, whilé hunting in the 
vicinity of such puddles, 1 saw at a dis- 
tance upon the prairie a herd of wapiti, 
and among them was one as black as ebony. 
This gave me huge delight, as I was firmly 
convinced I had discovered an abnormal 
nondescript specimen of the genus cervus, 
and I resolved “if it took me all day” to 
secure his anomalous scalp. Accordingly 
I made a long detour, skirting the woods 
to get on the lee side of him, and secure 
good cover from which I could crawl 
through mud and brush within rifle range. 
It was terribly hard traveling, but 1 perse- 
vered until I imagined I was about near 
enough to give him a fatal shot. On rising 
a little to take a sly peep I discovered to 
my supreme disgust that, instead of being 
a black nondescript of the cervidiz family, 
he was nothing more nor less than a nasty 
old bull elk, covered with a thick coating 
of black mud from the tip of his snout to 
the end of his tail. 

The most favorable season of the year 
for stalking wapiti is from about Septem- 
ber 15 till about the middle of October. 
The former date marks the beginning of 
the rutting season, when the bulls are in 
the fattest condition, and their flesh most 
juicy and tender ; at the latter period they 
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have become lean and tough and their 
flesh is not well flavored. 

Soon after the commencement of the 
rut the bulls begin their calls. These are 
shrill, sonorous whistles, which can be 
heard for a mile or more, and resound 
day and night during the season. The 
bulls, however, when hunted much, are 
cautious about sounding their calls. 
When these calls are loud and frequent, 
as is generally the case, the hunter can 
push rapidly toward the sound until he 
arrives in sight of the bull. Then he 
must hide himself and stay quiet until the 
animal presents his side for a favorable 
shot. 

During severe winters, when deep snow 
has covered the grass on the mountains 
and forced them to seek subsistence in 
the valleys, skin hunters have slaughtered 
thousands of the noble wapiti for the 
skins alone. But so diversified have their 
ranges been, and in many places so inac- 
cessible to hunters on snow shoes, that 
there are quite large numbers left in se- 
cluded localities. Another cause that has 
helped to preserve them is that they have 
so little local attachment. When, there- 
fore, they are molested in their feeding 
grounds, they will desert that locality and 
move far away into another where they 
are more sequestered and secure. These 
migrations are so simultaneous that it 
seems as if they must have some method 
of communication with their remote breth- 
ren which is beyond the comprehension 
of man. Several times after they have 
been hunted in a particular section, a gen- 
eral exodus of the species has been ob- 
served toward another range of moun- 
tains. These journeys are invariably 
made in the night, whenever the destina- 
tion could only be reached by crossing 
open prairies. 

The other method of hunting wapiti is 
on horseback. Thisis seldom adopted, as 
very fast and enduring horses are required. 
Even then success is quite precarious, 
especially when the game is single or in 
very small bands. Personally, I believe 
they are capable of outrunning any other 
game quadruped we have in America, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the prong-horned antelope, 
for a short dash. In illustration of this, I 
have a distinct recollection of standing 
upon the side of a mountain near Pike’s 
Peak one day in April, 1858, when I had 
started and shot at some black-tailed deer. 
I watched them for several minutes as 
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they ran down the mountain at full speed. 
While running they started up three or 
four wapiti that ran along with them for 
a short distance, after which the wapiti 
passed the black tails and continued to 
widen the interval until they were out of 
sight. I had never before witnessed such 
an exhibition of speed. It seemed to bea 
perfectly fair and conclusive test of the 
comparative fleetness and bottom of the 
two species of deer, especially as I had 
frightened them all by my shots ; they un- 
doubtedly put forth their utmost exertions 
to escape from a mutual adversary. 

The wapiti, may, however, when in large 
herds in the open grounds, be successfully 
coursed by sportsmen who have surplus 
horseflesh to expend. Under such circum- 
stances the wapiti, when closely pursued, 
will crowd together with their wide-spread- 
ing antlers, which obstruct and retard their 
movements so much that they become en- 
tangled and confused, and are easily over- 
taken. Little Bat assured me that one sea- 
son, while he was out to get a winter’s sup- 
ply of meat for his people, he encountered 
a large herd of wapiti upon an open prairie 
near the North Platte River. He hunted 
them with a good horse and continued the 
chase until he had killed seventy fat bulls, 
sufficient to afford his people subsistence 
for the entire winter. 

This method cannot be successfully pur- 
sued in a densely timbered or mountainous 
region, as the following occurrence shows : 
I passed the month of April, 1858, in camp 
near the Manitou Springs in Colorado 
(then called “Soda Spring”), where there 
was not a white man living within 150 
miles of the place. I was awakened one 
morning about daylight by my orderly 
telling me that there was a herd of elk 
across the “ Fontaine qui boulle,” upon a 
bluff only about 200 yards from our camp. 
I went out and there saw several hundred 
of the magnificent animals standing upon 
the very verge of the precipice with all 
their heads toward us in as accurate a line 
as aregiment of cavalry could have formed. 
It was a grand and gorgeous spectacle and 
afforded vast enjoyment. Several soldiers 
mounted their horses and pursued them, 
killing six before they reached the foot- 
hills to the south of Pike’s Peak. At that 
point the horses were no longer able to 
keep anywhere near them, and we last 
saw them scaling with the greatest facil- 
ity the abrupt mountains far away to the 
west. 
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JOT a bit picturesque 
+ were Pard and I, that 
first night incamp. We 
} would have been ob- 
jects of sympathy to 
EZ our sworn enemies, had 
SS we any, and could they 
haveseen us. Between 
the wreaths of smoke 
from our freshly-made camp fire we looked 
at the piles of duffle; at the tent, half hid- 
den in the foliage ; at the coffin-like cook- 
ing box, at the tiny canvas canoe. Then, 
after rapid mental calculations as to which 
of our pet schemes for comfort and enjoy- 
ment could best be sacrificed, we gazed 
with despair in our hearts at each other. 
The dark-red water of the Upper Tip- 
pecanoe made music at our feet. As far 
down as the eye could reach in the even- 
ing haze the river lay trembling in the 
dim light. Here and there unceasing lines 
of foam parted over the bed of a giant 
boulder, and the rocks showed above the 
surface in white rows, unpleasantly sug- 
gestive of teeth. No untoward sound of 
civilization disturbed us, and, with eyes 
closed to the rail fence across the way, a 
vivid imagination could have peopled the 
shores with wandering tribes of Pottawa- 
tomies and made us voyagers indeed. 
The Tippecanoe, which has its rise in 
Northern Central Indiana, and winds its 
crooked way in a southwest course for 
some two hundred odd miles to the Wa- 
bash, was the favorite hunting ground of 
the Pottawatomies and Kickapoos. Here 
the Shawnee, Te-cum-seh, and his brother- 
in-law, Law-be-was-i-kaw, the so-called 
prophet, held their ill-fated councils, which 
ended in the battle of Tippecanoe, just 
below where the clear waters of this river 
are lost in the mud-yellow of the Wabash. 
The banks, as far down as Winamac, 
are almost entirely skirted by prairies, al- 
ternating with beautiful groves. The lat- 
ter consist of soft maple, oak and an occa- 
sional red cedar or pine, with an under- 
growth of fox grapes. The character of 
the banks below Winamac undergoes a 
change and high bluffs abound, bearing 
upon their faces evidences of the force of 
the water. Half buried trunks of trees 
project and huge boulders, a hundred feet 
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high, seem to wait but a touch to send 
them to their fellows in the river below. 
Even to-day, as one silently glides around 
the bends, the blue heron takes lazy wing, 
the red squirrel fearlessly barks at you 
from an overhanging limb, and from off 
the golden shallows the bass dart into 
the deep pools they love. Small wonder 
that the Indians should have clung to the 
clear, bright waters of the Tippecanoe 
with the grip of death! 

No twig snapped ’neath the pressure 
of moccasined foot disturbed our reverie. 
The stillness of the night gave accent to 
the whirl and gurgle of the passing water. 
The cry of the whippoorwill, the scatter- 
ing notes of some belated songster and the 
knowledge of two hundred miles of un- 
known river, all combined to make this 
our first night in camp a sleepless one 
And so the early light of dawn disclosed 
Pard crooning to himself upon his flute 
and me in the more prosaic work of mak- 
ing tea. 

With hope in our hearts and Monterey 
in our mind’s eye we launched the What- 
is-it, literally loaded to the gunwales. 
The current is rapid, and, save an occa- 
sional touch of the paddle to keep her head 
on, the canoe claimed no attention and 
we were at liberty to revel in the passing 
beauties of field and forest. Long avenue- 
like reaches of maple, growing close to 
the water’s edge and leaning far out into 
mid-stream, afforded grateful shade as the 
day grew on. An occasional shallowing 
of the water, a sudden narrowing of the 
channel and frequent tree-dotted islands 
preclude the chance of monotony. 

The river is crooked beyond belief. 
After leaving behind us Rochester and 
Lake Manitou, once a favored spot with 
the Indians of Wabash, I ventured to in- 
quire of a native, “ About how far is it 
from here to Monterey?” After an un- 
conscionable amount of mental effort he 
replied: “’Bout eight mile.” So, with 
visions of soft tack and milk for supper, 
we spun along. Hour after hour went by 
and point after point was turned, but no 
Monterey. There is something to be ad- 
mired about a river so thoroughly and 
completely crooked as the Tippecanoe. 
We only rounded one bend to look into 




















the bight of the next and pushed on with 
the fascinating anticipation of the un- 
known beyond leading us toentire forget- 
fulness of time and place. 

We pitched our camp that night ina 
wilderness, and turned it over with all 
accessories to the mosquitoes, while we 
anchored in mid-river and formulated a 
monograph on diptera. 

Early the next morning a man came 
down the opposite bank to water his 
horses. He wore a white shirt, and we 
knew it was Sunday. I called to him: 
“ About how far is it from here to Mon- 
terey ?” With a dazed look in his eyes 
he answered, after a time: 

“ By river?” 

“Te.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“By road, then?” 

A pause, during which the horses were 
duly kicked : 

“*Bout four mile.” 

I looked round for Pard. He was say- 
ing not a word, just pitching pebbles at 
a long-legged water spider and whistling 
softly to himself. If he had said anything 
it would probably have been: “If this 
river twists sixteen miles in every four, 
will our friends recognize us when we 
land at Lafayette?” 

Our spirits rose with the sun, and none 
could have resisted the music of the count- 
less song birds in every bush and tree. 
Later on, a turn in the river hid from 
view the blue smoke of the camp near 
Leiter’s Ford. 

Silently and lazily floating along be- 
tween banks now more broken, we rounded 
a sharp turn and came suddenly upon two 
dark objects almost in mid-river, a shim- 
mer of light and a slight ripple indicating 
a long bar as their resting place. Pard’s 
“What in thunder is it?” brings to the 
right about face two very comely girls, 
with long, loose black hair, clad in very 
wet and clinging calico gowns. A mo- 
ment of hesitation—a resolve—a hasty 
gathering of drapery—a yell that would 
have turned Me-shing-ge-me-sia in his 
grave—a great splashing of water, then a 
twinkling of white, and up the path and 
over the hill they go. ‘ What’s next?” 
says Pard, drawing a long breath. Round 
a loop in the river, and we pass a house 
upon the brink of the stream. Two black- 
haired girls peep at us from behind the 
evergreens, and we suddenly lost all in- 
terest in knowing “ about how far it was 
from there to anywhere.” 
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At noon we passed the village of Mon- 
terey, a little one-street town of white 
houses, with green window blinds, and a 
church. The river from this point down 
to Winamac is, if I dare say so, more 
crooked than ever. But it is the more 
beautiful, and grows deeper and some- 
what broader. The current is ever swift. 
The banks begin to show bluffs now and 
then, and there are occasional indications 
of Indian fish dams. The country around 
Winamac is historic, and the town derives 
its name from the old chief of the Potta- 
watomies, Winamac. We landed at the 
town half drowned by six hours of steady 
run in a driving rain, two days from Mon- 
terey, and about two days behind our 
schedule. 

Not far below Winamac lies the village 
of Pulaski, called “ Pulask-eye”’ by those 
who live there and ought to know, com- 
prising half a dozen houses, a general 
store and a mill. I visited the store. The 
cleanliness was appalling to one so ragged 
and disreputable as I. The damp, wave- 
like marks of the morning’s sprinkling 
and sweeping were still visible upon the 
floor. The counters were bright and clean. 
Everything looked as if nothing had been 
sold for ages. The peculiar, mingled 
odors of leather, brown sugar and calico 
greeted me upon entering the door. There 
sat the proprietor, tilted back in his chair 
in the middle of the aisle, his hands clasped 
behind his head, his feet upon a keg of 
nails, coatless, and with a slouched black 
hat over his eyes, half concealing a for- 
midable mustache and freshly-lit cigar. 
He looked so comfortable that I did not 
care to disturb him, so asked for a drink 
of water. A nod to the rear of the room 
gave me my bearings-on the water bucket. 
I drank with one eye on him ; but he did 
not even look at me as I silently passed 
out. As the screen door closed behind 
me I caught this: 

Re , but it’s hot!” 

We left Pulaski with regret. The mem- 
ory of its kindly people, or of the broad 
stretch of willow-fringed water that all day 
long laughs and plays in the sunlight, will 
not soon be effaced. 

The run down from Pulaski was a suc- 
cession of pictures, so it was fitting that at 
evening our tent should be pitched upon 
a grassy point beneath the sheltering 
branches of a sycamore, where the river 
lay stretched before us, glittering and 
gorgeous in the light of a rare sunset. The 
yellow glow gently touched the masses of 
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overhanging foliage on the shore beyond. 
Upon the little island in mid-river the 
shadows fell long and heavy, while here 
and there some stray shaft of light picked 
out from the shadow a friendly trunk and 
gave it light and life above its fellows. 
Two days from Pulaski and a few miles 
above Monticello we reached Norway, a 
village whose chief industry is centred in 
a mill for the conversion of wood into 
pulp for paper making. On the way down 
we skirted numerous cliff-like bluffs, which 
to me were very beautiful as masses of 
color ; but my geological Pard said they 
were “rich,” and insisted upon prying 
around in the fissures with his paddle and 
talking to himself about “strata.” With 
Norway and evening came rain and sharp 
peals of thunder that growled among the 
hills by the riverside. Flashes of light 
silhouetted the trees as they bent before 
the skurrying winds. From the mill door- 
way I looked out upon the most lone- 
some of lonesome villages. The ragged 
roofs were dark against the sky. Solid 
wooden shutters swung in the blasts of 
wind and rain. Pigs wandered aimlessly 
in the dog-fennel borders of the sandy 
streets, and from behind the many-paned 
window of the nearest house peered the 
faces of unkempt children, who gazed 
Un- 


curiously at the infrequent stranger. 
couth, heavy-gaited men hastily sheltered 
their teams, while their sad-eyed wives 
were thoroughly soaked arranging the 
water barrel or hurrying the distracted 


” 


“‘dee-dees” under frizzly hens. 

That night we spread our blankets upon 
the sawdust-covered floor of the sawing 
room of the mill. This was a long, low 
room, below the level of the mill proper, 
and to all intents just stuck against its 
side right,over the mad whirl of the water 
from many wheels that cease neither night 
nor day—a room filled with machinery 
and great shafts of iron, groaning, creak- 
ing wheels and snapping belts. By my 
side the shrill whir of a buzz saw in con- 
stant motion suggested the French Revo- 
tution and a new form of guillotine. The 
pulley creaked and the whole structure 
trembled and quivered. The yellow lamp- 
light from the room above stole down 
through the openings made for the many 
belts. Through the square windows along 
the side of the room, shutterless and ever 
open to the river, the moonlight fell in 
ragged patches athwart the moving shad- 
ows with weird effect. 

From Norway to a point about three 


miles below the lower dam at Monticello, 
the voyage was accomplished with the aid 
of ateam and cart, although we abandoned 
with many regrets even this small portion 
of the river; yet by this manceuvre we 
were sure of coming out whole at the 
other end. 

Below Monticello the river assumes those 
characteristics which ever after remain 
in the memory as typical. Through the 
long reaches of rippling, swiftly moving 
water the sunlight shows dark red upon 
the sands below. Frequently a dimpling 
swirl is the only indication of the danger- 
ous lurking place of some huge fragment 
from the overhanging bluffs. Everchang- 
ing is the scenery. Low, grass-covered 
banks meet the water, trees almost touch 
overhead, while away in the depths of the 
woods all light seems lost. Again steep 
bluffs shut out all but the midday sun, and 
tiny streams of crystal water trickle down 
their face from hidden springs. From 
Monticello to the Oakland Mill the trip 
was one that gave us the only bit of ex- 
citement during our journey. 

As we glided gently amid this bewitch- 
ing panorama of changing sweeps of ver- 
dant uplands, the bright, warm sun of 
the morning was rapidly obliterated by 
driving cumuli of black, angry-looking 
storm clouds ; the rising wind came in fre- 
quent gusts through the swaying branches 
of the trees; the dark reaches of water 
were furrowed by small, tumbling white- 
caps, and, as a first note of warning, 
grumbling notes of distant thunder fell 
upon our dreaming ears. We had just 
entered a long reach of dark water that 
ran between high bluffs, crowned with 
branching forest kings that stretched 
their great and giant arms far out over 
the stream and formed a swaying canopy 
above us. The rising waters dashed omi- 
nously against the fallen boulders that 
bygone storms had strewn along the mar- 
gin of the river. The wind came howl- 
ing louder and louder in our rear, and 
drove our frail craft madly along, so that 
it required all our care and attention to 
keep her head on straight down stream. 
Eagerly we now scanned the bank for 
some haven to receive us. But refuge 
there was none, and the situation became 
each moment more critical. ‘“ Pard,” said 
I, “I guess we'll have to race for it. If 
the storm catches us in this gorge we'll 
have to swim for our lives. We must 
reach the open river before it.” 


Great heavens, how we did work! The 
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little cockleshell fairly leaped from white- 
cap to whitecap. Luckily wind and wave 
were with us, and if we kept her straight 
and on an even bottom we might squeeze 
through yet. 

On and on we sped; the curling foam 
came rushing madly in our wake. Ea- 
gerly we glanced at the broad lagoon be- 
fore, then cast a hurried one at the storm 
behind. The thunder was appalling and 
the zig-zag flashes of lurid lightning lit 
up the sombre cliffs on each side of us. 
Night seemed to have usurped the place of 
day. On and on we paddled. 

“ Perhaps,” gasped Pard, “the rain will 
beat down the wind and the roughness of 
the water. ” 

“T hope so,” I muttered, as the first 
drops struck us; but already the stream 
was widening and another five minutes of 
desperate paddling cleared us of the nar- 
rows and launched us once more on the 
broader parts of the river. 

“ A narrow shave, Pard,’’ I said, as we 
eased up in mid-stream and with soaking 
garments looked for the landing place. 

Pard chuckled as he pointed with his 
dripping blade to the roofs of an old mill, 
and we leisurely guided our bark to a de- 
sirable spot. 

We reached our destination in a steady 
downpour of rain, musical and rhythmic, 
upon the mill’s old roof. Once again we 
slept over the rush of water, but this time 
all else was silent. Our resting place was 
the old grist mill, full of strange bins and 
wooden chutes, of queer old swinging 
steelyard scales that catch the unwary 
patron of the mill both coming with the 
corn and going with the meal ; of trapdoors 
that look down upon nothing, and of black 
abysses yawning at every turn, through 
which you hear the sound of running 
water. Here and there, where least ex- 
pected, are square windows with an occa- 
sional whole pane of glass. The remains 
of many grists litter up the floor, and 
wooden half-doors swing uneasily upon 
their hinges. The steady drip, drip of the 
water and the little pools upon the floor 
betoken the age of the roof. Even the 
rats, as they run squealing across the floor, 
seem a necessary part of the dilapidated 
whole. "Tis a once-a-week mill. The mil- 
ler farms five days in the week and runs 
the mill one day. Once again were the 
blankets spread upon the floor, and heads 
upon arms we slept or tried to sleep. 


From this place to the mouth of the 
river is a two days’ quick run, made dan- 
gerous by the remains of numerous Indian 
fish dams. ‘These dams lie in the shape 
of an acute angle, the apex pointing down 
the stream, with the sides of the base rest- 
ing upon each shore. They consist of 
rocks and boulders of sufficient size to re- 
sist the current. ‘These were at one time 
evidently piled one upon the other, but 
are now somewhat scattered, although the 
lines retain much of their original form. 
Doubtless the Indians took advantage of 
such natural deposits and drifts of rock as 
existed to carry out their designs. Not- 
withstanding the years which have passed 
since they were built, they were constructed 
with such skill that their design is to- 
day plainly manifest. At the apex of the 
angle a space of a few feet is left, and, 
meeting the barrier of the dam the fish, in 
running up, naturally felt their way to this 
opening. Here, balanced upon the rocks 
at the side, stood the Indian with poised 
spear ; or, the fish entangled in loose brush 
placed in the opening were removed at 
leisure. 

To-day, however unbroken the line of 
foam across the stream or however terrify- 
ing the noise of the falling water, down 
into this pocket-like trap you must go, and 
once under headway there is no turning 
back. The greatest chance of success- 
fully shooting the dam lies in striking this 
opening in the triangle, and then, provided 
that just below no jagged rocks await 
your first jump, you will shoot safely to 
the far side. Sometimes upon reaching 
the opening you find too late that certain 
destruction awaits you, and there is the 
inevitable plunge into the cold waters of 
the Tippecanoe without any of the cus- 
tomary preliminaries of a bath. From 
Monticello to the mouth of the river you 
will have thirty-four chances to try this 
exhilarating effect. That it is exhilarat- 
ing I know from experience. 

We slipped past the mouth of Big Creek, 
camped one night at Barker’s and touched 
at Springboro, which is a grocery store, 
where trade consists principally of matches 
and plug tobacco. On the afternoon of 
the last day we shot out into the Wabash, 
down past Battle Ground and the mouth 
of the Wild Cat, the “Ponce Passu”’ of 
early history, and the lights of Lafayette 
danced upon the river when we landed 
at the wharf of Joker Hill. 











TROUT FISHING IN THE GROS BOIS OF CANADA. 
BY H. J. H. PETRY. 


I. 


ROM Quebec, about sixty miles, and well out of 
the track of the tourist, there flows into the St. 
Lawrence a small river called the Des Anges. 
Far back in the Gros Bois it takes its rise, and 
speeds between high banks, with many a rapid 
and shallow, to lose itself in the mighty river 
of the North. It goes through many miles of 
the dark forest, where the red deer, the cari- 
bou, and the bear come stealthily to slake their 
thirst in its bright brown water; where the tap 
of the woodpecker, the whir of the partridge 
and the querulous cry of the hawk are the only 
sounds that break the solemn, inscrutable still- 
ness. Then it flows through the concession 
lands, past the curving-eaved cottages, and past 

the pleasant meadows; then by the big stone mill, and down to the tiny village 
that lies in the valley at its mouth. In the spring, they say, the Des Anges be- 
comes a furious torrent, and many a low-lying house in the valley suffers in the 
floods from the ice as it goes grinding in masses on its way. Two bridges have 
been carried off, and now there is but a foot bridge, and people who are driving 
have to ford. In August of 1888 three young men, whom I shall designate by 
the names of their professions, viz., a lawyer, a soldier and a pedagogue, started 
on a three-days’ fishing trip to the upper waters of the Des Anges. The lawyer and 
the soldier were brothers ; the pedagogue was an old schoolfellow of both. There 
was, said the Aaditants of the parish, far back in the Gros Bois a tributary of the 
Des Anges, called the Bras, in which the trout were en masse, and many a story had 
been told to the three of the strings of fish and enormous trout which had been 
taken from its waters at rare intervals by some adventurous sportsman. ‘To reach 
the Bras it is necessary to drive seven miles back from the St. Lawrence, and 
then, striking the forest, to make the rest of the journey on foot—a good fourteen- 
mile tramp. 

Two experienced woodmen were engaged to carry the camp kit in enormous 
sacks, such as the lumbermen use in the winter time. The names of these worthies 
were Aimé Beaudet and Chérie Leblanc, sturdy woodmen both, with never a murmur 
on their lips, but instead, a ready smile, a jest or the joyous refrain of a Norman song. 

Early, then, on the morning of the 15th the three were standing in the yard of 
the little manor house, waiting for Telesphore with the buckboard, one taking a 
hasty review of his fly book, another seeing that the stock of tobacco is not for- 
gotten, while the third is helping Telesphore to tackle Sandy, the good horse who 
is to take the party to the edge of the woods. Chérie and Aimé had started some 
time earlier, and the meeting place was to be a small farm on the last concession, 
where lives a genial Aaditant by the name of Eustache Richard, better known, per- 
haps, by the nickname of “ P’tit Eus.” They are off at last in the gray dawn, and 
Sandy climbs stoutly out of the valley, through the sleeping village, past the 
church: on the hillside, over the rough concession roads, along which stand the 
white cottages of the Aaditants, looking for all the world now as they did in the 
days of Grand Pré. Far down the St. Lawrence the sun is rising and is flecking the 
tiny waves and casting a sheen on the big sails of the barges as they float slowly 
with the tide to Quebec. Sandy is vigorous, and before half-past 5 the campers are 
deposited at the door of “P’tit Eus,” where Aimé and Chérie sit smoking and 
eyeing somewhat disconsolately the big sacks filled with all the camp necessaries. 

“ Now, boys, en avant,” cries the lawyer, by tacit consent the leader of the party ; 














for was it not he that planned the expedi- 
tion, and has he not been to the Bras in 
the winter with the woodmen, so that he 
knows the way as well as Aimé himself ? 

“ Bonjour, Eustache!” criedthey. “ Bon- 
jour, messieurs! bonne chance, bon voy- 
age!” was the kindly reply, as the fisher- 
men took the path across the meadow and 
left the confines of civilization behind. 

And now they enter the Gros Bois. 
The path is the one used in winter by 
the lumbermen and for the first six or 
seven miles was pretty rough. A heavy 
storm had passed over the forest not long 
since, and many a tree was there to climb 
over and many an “embarras” to be 
avoided. Then there were long bits of 
swamp—“savannes,” as they are called 
—where the blueberry grows, and the 
pitcher plant, and where after rain one 
sinks above the ankles at every step. 
However, they were pretty dry this morn- 
ing, so that the pace was well kept up, 
while the lawyer beguiled the way by 
telling of his winter experiences at the 
Bras. 

What splendid trees there are in that 
forest! Majestic maples, broad-spreading 
birches, tall hemlocks and _ still taller 
basswood or “ bois blancs ;” but the pine 
has almost disappeared. Here and there 
a mighty stump can be seen, the remnant 
of a tree that was old when Champlain 
passed up the St. Lawrence on his voyage 
to the distant Ottawa. About half way 
the party halted for breakfast and asmoke, 
and as the path here ran close to the Des 
Anges an hour was spent in fishing at the 
mouth of a brook that ran clear and cold 
over a sparkling, pebbly bottom. 

“But we must hasten on now,” said 
the lawyer, eyeing with much satisfaction 
the speckled fellows that lay gasping on 
the grass, “or we shan’t get any trout out 
of the Bras to-night.” So the kits are once 
more shouldered and the path resumed. 
No more savannes now, with their dreamy 
cedars, but a firm, dry footing for the last 
seven miles. There was a young growth 
of maple and birch on the hillsides, with 
spruce and hemlock in the hollows, while 
every now and then a gigantic basswood 
went towering above its neighbors, as if 
to pry into the secrets of the blue heaven, 
of which glimpses only could be seen 
from the glades below. After two hours’ 
steady tramping the pedagogue confesses 
to some weariness, while the soldier him- 
self declares that the sight of the Bras 
would be welcome in his eyes. Suddenly 
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the lawyer stops, listens and exc.aims : 
“Do you hear anything?” There is just 
a bit of a breeze laughing through the 
leaves, and on it comes faintly, fitfully, 
the sound of falling water. “I think, old 
man, that there is a waterfall not far off,” 
said the soldier, hopefully. The lawyer 
strode rapidly in the direction of the 
sound, and soon his shouts led the others 
to follow, with steps quickened by expec- 
tation. Oh, yes! here is the Bras, sure 
enough ; Aime knows the spot ; no need 
of waiting to hail the men. Who feels 
tired now? Out with the rod! fit the reel! 
a brown hackle perhaps, will do; the 
truth of the fish legends 4% the Bras will 
now be tested. Could a tovelier camping 
place be found in the length and breadth 
of Quebec? The Des Anges here stops 
in its brawling course and forms a broad, 
deep pool, while the Bras, leaping merrily 
down a series of little cascades, takes its 
last bound into the bosom of its big sis- 
ter, who waits so tenderly to receive it. 

There was room for three rods and more 
in the big pool, and the time by the peda- 
gogue’s watch was 4 in the afternoon, 
when the three, with hope in their hearts 
and determination on their faces, com- 
menced to whip the calm surface of the 
river. For more than an hour they fished 
there, each man scared to confess his 
growing sense of deadly failure. For 
never a rise of a trout was seen; only a 
few miserable gudgeon turned idiotic som- 
ersaults after the fly. The consternation 
of the soldier was terrible, the pedagogue 
lost his philosophy, while the lawyer for- 
sook his wonted coolness. The practiced 
eyes of the latter, however, were destined 
to bring better luck, for they noticed, far 
down the bend, a small ravine leading to 
the river, with a clump of alders at the 
water’s edge. With ill-disguised hope in 
his look the man of law waded cautiously 
to the spot. The others felt that this was 
the last chance, but the issue was so doubt- 
ful that both forbore to watch the lawyer’s 
progress. Five minutes afterward a joy- 
ous ejaculation came over the water, and 
turning eagerly round they saw the law- 
yer's rod bent to a half circle, and the line 
rushing out from the reel as. fast as the 
grunts of delight and self approval from 
his lips. ‘Come on down here, boys,” he 
shouted, as the big trout sulked a mo- 
ment, and they needed no second invita- 
tion. 

What.an hour ther was spent with curv- 
ing rods and spinning reels, while the sun 
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sank slowly behind the bank yonder ; his 
light coming in bars between the silver 
birches, which rested lovingly on the water 
as if lingering there in a long, sweet good- 
night kiss. 

Just at the mouth of a tiny brook which 
trickled down the ravine and below the 
thick alders basked the trout, drinking 
in all day the fresh cold water from the 
mossy wood, and seizing with hungry tooth 
the luckless dace that came that way. 

But it is almost dark now, so hurrah for 
the camp, where Aimé’s fire of birch logs 
is blazing and Chérie is making the fra- 
grant woods still sweeter to the nose of 
the hungry with the aroma of fried trout 
and strong tea. 

Is there any pleasure more keen than 
that of the after-supper hour at camp, 
when tired limbs are stretched on the thick 
hemlock bed and when one recounts the 
day’s adventures over the grateful pipe? 

The flames from Aimeé’s fire leap high 
and disappear into the weird darkness 
above, while he and Cherie tell legends of 
the woods; of the cruel loup-garou and 
other gruesome things, till 
shudder and turn their stories into songs. 

The pedagogue was the first to awake 
next morning; the bustling preparations 
of Chérie for breakfast aroused him, and 
he was forced to laugh long and low at 
the soldier, who was sleeping like a cher- 
ub when the wily pedagogue awoke him. 
It was a hard matter to awake the law- 
yer, but when he heard that his “bottes 
sauvages’”’ had been badly singed by the 
fire he sprang to his feet in very quick 
time. 

The rivulet and the alders had a strong 
fascination for all, so the early morning’s 
fishing was done there; but only a few 
good trout were taken, so after some con- 
sultation the party separated for the day, 
the lawyer and the soldier taking the trail 
again for a full three miles up the Des 
Anges, while the pedagogue determined 
to explore the Bras, and find if possible 
the legendary pools. If the truth were 
told the pedagogue was a wee bit lazy, 
and it would have served him right if he 
had caught no fish ; but it was otherwise 
ordained, and he was blessed with such 
luck as seldom falls to the lot of fisher- 
men. About a mile and a half up the 
Bras he found a iong, narrow pool in 
which there was scarcely a ripple of cur- 
rent, and here the trout literally swarmed. 
He had no basket with him, but when he 
stalked proudly into camp that evening 
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they both 






there was a string of fish hanging to the 
butt of his rod which reached from his 
neck to his knees. The brothers had re- 
turned already and the lawyer had stolen 
down to the alders to try a few casts. 

He came back soon with one solitary 
trout. But what a trout! the biggest one 
yet. ‘He is a good one,” said the lawyer 
proudly, “but nothing to the one that I 
have been fighting with allthistime. That 
was a fish if you like ; he broke the tackle, 
and went away with my minnow and hook 
in his stomach ; he was the grandfather of 
all trout.” 

Soon afterward Chérie, who had trium- 
phantly seized the big trout and was wash- 
ing it at the cascades of the Bras, came 
back with a comical smile on his face. 
“See, Monsieur,” he said, “here is the 
hook and here the minnow that your 
grandfather trout ate up.” The lawyer 
seldom speaks about that big fish now. 

It was a matter of surprise in camp that 
no one had seen traces of bear about, for 
that there were plenty nearer home was 
certain ; but next morning when all three 
were fishing in the Bras, above the pool 
where the pedagogue had made the big 
haul, they discovered a beaten path lead- 
ing to the water’s edge. It was evident 
that Master Bruin came daily to drink the 
shining water and to cool his big brown 
body, for even the rocky bank was worn 
smooth by his claws. The soldier had 
wandered farther than the others that 
morning, but shortly after the finding of 
the bear’s path he was seen wading down 
stream with rather more haste than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. “I hearda 
terrible splashing in the water just round 
a bend,” said he, “and then a regular, 
heavy plish plash coming toward me, so 
I thought I had better fish gently down 
stream.” The others agreed that his 
movements had been timely and that the 
gratification of any curiosity on his part 
would have been more than rash, inas- 
much as a light rod is hardly the weapon 
with which to tackle a bear. 

But the homeward path is to be taken 
to-day, and the sun, already high above 
the young maples, warns the trio that it is 
time to return to camp. Once there, the 
little tent is struck, the kits are packed, 
and all is in readiness for the long walk 
back to Eustache Richard’s. 

Aimé blazes a tree and inscribes on the 
smooth surface thus obtained the names 
of the party, the date, and a generous es- 
timate of the catch. 




















CRICKET IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY G. H. D. GOSSIP. 


=) HE signal successes achieved 
by the Australian cricketers 
in 1888 in England, during 
the earlier part of their 
campaign, not merely 
against a large majority of 
the powerful County, Uni- 
versity and local teams 
they have encountered, but also against 
the picked representatives of all Eng- 
land in one grand test match at Lord’s, as 
well as against the formidable North of 
England eleven at Manchester, will hardly 
surprise cognoscenti who have carefully 
watched the progress of cricket for the 
last five seasons at the Antipodes, and had 
the opportunity of witnessing most of the 
grand matches played at Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide during that period, 
between the English cricketers of Shaw’s 
and Lillywhite’s and Vernon’s teams and 
the different representative Colonial and 
Australian elevens. 

From the time when, in 1878, Aus- 
tralia gained her maiden victory over 
England at Lord’s Ground by 7 runs, 
when the “demon” Spofforth and_ his 
partner, Boyle, immortalized themselves 
in the bowling annals of the game, and 
since the memorable occasion on which 
Murdoch scored 151 in an innings at 
Kennington Oval (just topping the score 
of the English champion, Grace), and 
afterward capping this splendid perform- 
ance by his marvelous innings of 211, 
without a chance, against the picked eleven 
of all England on the same favorite Sur- 
rey ground, cricket has been extensively 
and enthusiastically practiced and patro- 
nized in Australia, where it is now re- 
garded in the light of a business, profes- 
sion or pursuit. 

Several of the matches played in Aus- 
tralia last season, take, for instance, the 
return match at Adelaide between Ver- 
non’s team and the South Australian 
eleven, lasted for five days and in fine 
weather ; and when numbers of men can 
be found in a country to devote so large 
a portion of their time, or rather of their 
lives, to cricket, it is not surprising that 
the game should have progressed with 
giant strides. It will be recollected that 
Dr. Grace recently refused an offer of 





£2,000 to exhibit his skill in Australia 
only for a single season. The Australian 
daily press devotes a large portion of its 
space to cricket, and the Melbourne Argus 
and the Sydney Morning Herald receive 
hourly expensive telegrams at the fall of 
every wicket in the test matches played 
by the Australian elevens in England. 
Presentations of money, diamonds, jewel- 
ry, etc., to successful batsmen and bowl- 
ers are now the order ofthe day. For his 
successful batting against Shrewsbury’s 
team in Sydney last year, Moses, who scored 
109, 77 and 79 in three different innings, 
besides making 197 in a single innings for 
New South Wales against Victoria, was 
the recipient of a splendid testimonial, 
while Percy MacDonnell—the slashing 
Sydney batsman—was officially presented 
by Mr. Walker, on behalf of the New 
South Wales Cricketing Association, with 
a valuable gold watch in acknowledgment 
of his batting performances. Nor were 
the English cricketers forgotten ; Briggs, 
the popular little Lancastrian, being pre- 
sented with a handsome diamond locket 
for being top scorer on his side in one of 
the grand test matches at Sydney ; while 
Barnes received a similar valuable testi- 
monial for his all-round play. The Eng- 
lish professionals are housed and fed like 
lords at the Oxford Hotel, one of the best in 
Sydney ; and, on their arrival at any Aus- 
tralian port or inland town, are banquet- 
ed, féted, “‘champagned,” presented with 
municipal addresses, officially received by 
mayors and aldermen, and in short meet 
with civic and popular receptions and 
welcomes such as cricketers of thirty 
years ago, in the time of old Tom Lockyer, 
H. H. Stephenson, George Parr, Julius 
Cesar and Willsher would never even 
have dreamed of. To such an extent is 
the mania for cricket carried that a match 
was played last year on the grounds of 
the New South Wales Cricketing Asso- 
ciation at Sydney between two picked 
elevens of ladies (!) for the benefit of a 
charity, to which the gate money was de- 
voted, and the Zown and Country Journal 
and other papers contained illustrations 
of the play. Some of these ladies per- 
formed very creditably with bat and ball. 
Full reports of the match in question ap- 
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peared in all the daily papers, and as most 
Australian girls up country can swim, ride, 
hunt, etc., they have now taken to cricket ; 
and if the women can play, what ought 
not the men to do? Ce gue femme veut, 
Dieu le veut! A Miss Keane, it may be 
added, was top scorer in the above match. 

The Australian colonists are worship- 
pers of muscle in every form and shape, 
and it may not perhaps be rash to predict 
that in a few years Australia will be al- 
most as far ahead of the mother country 
in cricket as she is in sculling. With 
their splendid climate and eternal summer 
the Australians enjoy the advantage of 
almost incessant practice, while in Eng- 
land the cricket season only commences 
in May and usually ends in August, and 
even during these short four months many 
matches are left unfinished, owing to rain 
and the three-days’ limit. Doubtless at 
present, judging by the result of the last 
matches played in England, the old 
country has still the lead; but then it 
must be borne in mind that England, 
with about eight times the population 
of Australia, has necessarily a far larger 
number of cricketers from which she can 
select her representative teams. A quarter 
of a century ago the counties of Surrey 
and Nottingham were each often victo- 
rious over All England, and rightly or 


-wrongly we are under the impression that 
Nottinghamshire single-handed could now 


still beat All England. At any rate, the 
results of the test matches between Aus- 
tralia and Nottinghamshire and Australia 
and England would favor this conclusion ; 
for while the Australians defeated All 
England in one match by 61 runs (not 
to mention other victories over strong 
and undeniably representative English 
elevens), they sustained two crushing one- 
innings defeats by Nottinghamshire. On 
the hypothesis, therefore, that Notting- 
hamshire is superior to All England, we 
cannot be accused of partisanship, or even 
of partiality, in thinking that Australia 
may soon show herself equally superior. 
It goes without saying that Grace, as an 
all-round player, is superior to any Aus- 
tralian cricketer. The only Australian 
batsman to be compared with him is Mur- 
doch, of whose play Grace himself has 
expressed the highest opinion. Grace has 
made the largest score, we believe, on 
record in a first-class match, viz., 344 for 
Marylebone Club and Ground versus 
Kent, and recently he made the largest 
recorded score in a county match—318 
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(not out) against Yorkshire, besides once 
scoring 400 (not out) against a twenty- 
two of Great Grimsby. In Australian 
matches he has usually been successful 
when others have failed, and the unani- 
mous opinion of the colonists is that there 
never has been and never will be a bats- 
man like him, with the solitary exception 
of Murdoch. But the latter is not a 
bowler, whereas Grace, in 1877, was the 
most successful performer with the ball in 
all England. Murdoch, however, as a 
batsman has almost rivalled Grace. In 
1882 he made 286 in an innings against 
Sussex, and his scores of 151 and 211 
against All England prove him to be 
superior to any living English batsman 
except Grace. In the memorable year to 
which we have already made allusion, 
which is commonly known in Australia 
as “ Murdoch’s year,” three test matches 
were played between Australia and Eng- 
land. Of these England won the match 
at Lord’s easily in one innings; but the 
other two, though drawn (owing to what 
Australians consider the ridiculous three- 
days’ match system in force in England), 
were virtually victories for the Colonials, 
inasmuch as in the contest at the Oval the 
Australians, with their prodigious score 
of 551 in their first innings (of which 
Murdoch made 211 and MacDonnell and 
Scott each over 100, three of the Aus- 
tralians thus making over 400 runs), 
were absolutely certain of victory had the 
match been played out, and such repre- 
sentative matches, we think, ought to be 
played out, as they always are played out 
in Australia. In the third match in the 
same year, at Manchester, All England 
was only go runs to the good in her sec- 
ond innings, with nine wickets down, and 
again a certain victory was snatched from 
the Colonials by the three-days’ time limit. 
The general opinion in Australia is that 
Murdoch’s eleven in that year was su- 
perior to All England. 

Let us now turn to the record of the 
last Australian eleven this year in Eng- 
land, and we shall find it a very creditable 
one. Up to the 6th of August the Aus- 
tralians had played twenty-eight matches, 
of which they had won sixteen, drawn six, 
and only lost six. The following is the 
record of their matches in England this 
season : 


1. Australians v. Thornton’s Eleven. Won by 
Australians by six wickets. 
2. Australians v. Warwickshire. Won by 


Australians in one innings and 150 runs, 
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3. Australians v. Surrey. Won by Australians 
in one innings and 154 runs. 

4. Australians v. Oxford University. Won by 
Australians in one innings and Ig runs. 

5. Australians v. Yorkshire. Won by Austra- 
lians in one innings and 64 runs. 
6. Australians v. Lancashire. 

ashire by 22 runs. 

7. Australians v. 
Drawn. 

8. Australians v. Players of England. Won 
by Players by ten wickets 

g. Australians v. Nottinghamshire. 
Nottinghamshire by ten wickets. 

10. Australians v. Cambridge 
Drawn. 

11. Australians v. Oxford University, Past 
and Present. Won by Australians by 74 runs. 

12. Australians v. Middlesex. Won by Aus- 
tralians by eight wickets. 

13. Australians v. England. Won by Austra- 
lians by ten wickets. 

14. Australians v. Marylebone Club and 
Ground. Won by Australians by 14 runs, 

15. Australians v. Yorkshire. Drawn. 

16. Australians v. North of England. Won 
by Australians by five wickets. 

17. Australians v: Liverpool and District. 
Won by Australians by 130 runs. 

18. Australians v. Leicestershire. 
Leicestershire by 20 runs. 

1g. Australians v. Derbyshire. Won by Aus- 
tralians in one innings and 79 runs. 

20. Australians v. England. Won by Austra- 
lians in one innings and 135 runs. 

21. Australians v. All England. Won by Aus- 
tralians by 61 runs. 

22. Australians v. Sussex. 
by 58 runs. 

23. Australians v. Cambridge 
Past and Present. Drawn. 

24. Australians v. Yorkshire. Drawn. 

25. Australians v. Surrey. Drawn. 

26. Australians v. England, at Hastings. Won 
by Australians in one innings and 27 runs. 

27. Australians v. Kent. Won by Australians 
by 81 runs. 

28. Australians v. Gloucestershire. 
Gloucestershire by 257 runs. 

29. Australians v. All England. Won by All 
England in one innings and 137 runs. 

30. Australians v. Nottinghamshire. 
Notts in one innings and Igg runs. 

31. Australians v. Gloucestershire. 
Gloucestershire by eight wickets. 

32. Australians v. South of England. Won 
by South of England by 78 runs. 

33. Australians v. All England, at Old Traf- 
ford Ground, Manchester. Won by All Eng- 
land in one innings and 21 runs. 

34. Australians v. Lord Londesborough’s 
Eleven, at Scarborough. Won by Lord Londes- 
borough’s Eleven by 155 runs. 

35. Australians v. Sussex. Drawn. 

36. Australians v. England, at Harrogate. 
Won by Australians by 56 runs. 

37. Australians v. Shrewsbury’s team, at 
Leeds. Won by Shrewsbury’s team by four 
wickets. 

38. Australians v. Shrewsbury’s team, at Man- 
chester. Won by Shrewsbury’s team by nine 
wickets. 

39. Australians v. South of England, at Hast- 
ings. Won by Australians by nine wickets. 


Won by Lanc- 


Gentlemen of England. 


Won by 


University. 


Won by 


Won by Sussex 


University, 


Won by 


Won by 
Won by 


40. Australians v. Surrey. Australians won 
by 34 runs. 


Thus, after a series of disasters, the 
Australians wound up their tour by two 
brilliant victories. In the last match with 
the South of England Grace played, mak- 
ing 53 runs in his second innings against 
them. 

Thus, out of forty matches, they won 
nineteen, lost fourteen and drew seven. 
Their defeat by Gloucestershire is suffi- 
ciently explained by the absence of 
Turner, who was unable to play, and a 
good many of their failures were due to 
the illness of Jones, who was taken ill at 
Nottingham and did not assist his side 
again until the Canterbury Week in Au- 
gust. Spofforth offered his services, but 
they were unwisely rejected. 

From the above list it will be seen that 
the Australians actually won no less than 
seven matches in one innings, inflicting 
crushing defeats on such formidable 
county elevens as Surrey, Yorkshire and 
Middlesex, besides defeating Oxford Uni- 
versity in one innings, beating England 
easily in three matches and All England 
once in a grand test match at Lord’s by 61 
runs. Their victory over the picked team 
of All England at Lords was, as the Zimes 
pointed out, practically a victory in an in- 
nings, inasmuch as All England’s two in- 
nings only amounted to 115 runs, or just 
one run less than the first innings of the 
Australians, Grace, as usual, being top 
scorer on his side, while singularly enough 
Ferris was the highest scorer for Australia 
and tied exactly with Grace in his total 
score, although he is generally considered 
to be the weakest batsman of the Austra- 
lian team and is nearly always sent in as 
the last of the Mohicans. With regard to 
their drawn matches, it is only fair to 
point out that the drawn match with Cam- 
bridge University, Past and Present, was 
almost a certain victory for the Austra- 
lians, who had scored 319 in their first and 
only innings, while their opponents only 
made 137 in their first innings and 22 in 
their second, without, however, losing a 
wicket. Again, the match with Oxford 
and Cambridge, Past and Present, played 
at Portsmouth on August 27, 28 and 29, 
which also ended in a draw, was vastly in 
favor of the Australians, who made 298 in 
their first innings against their opponents’ 
243, and Oxford and Cambridge in their 
second innings had lost five wickets for 
54, failing even then to reach the score of 
the Australians, so that this match was 
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virtually a victory for the Australians. 
The drawn match with Yorkshire was 
about even when play was stopped by 
rain. Their defeat by such an inferior team 
as Leicestershire is almost unaccount- 
able, although the Australian eleven was 
greatly weakened by the absence of Jones. 
With respect to their failures against a 
comparatively weak eleven like that of 
Sussex, it may not be out of place to point 
out that Sussex had never been able to 
win a match over any previous Australian 
eleven, having been defeated in 1878 by 
the first Australian team. In 1882 Mur- 
doch made 286 against Sussex, the Aus- 
tralian first innings reaching the colossal 
total of 643, the Sussex men being hope- 
lessly beaten. The 1884 and 1886 matches 
were drawn, Of the five previous matches 
Australia won two and three were drawn. 
We attribute the non-success of the last 
Australian team against Sussex to the fact 
that they were unable to play the “lob” 
bowling of Humphreys. In Australia all 
underhand bowling is foolishly discard- 
ed, and we often, when witnessing their 
matches in Australia, prophesied their in- 
ability to play good underhand lobs. In 
this respect they are, beyond cavil, in- 
ferior to English cricketers, for a thor- 
ough cricketer should be able to play 
lobs. What havoc old Clarke or R. C. 
Tinley or Iddison would work among 
Australian wickets ! 

The last Australian eleven appear to 
have fallen off tremendously in their play 
toward the close of the season, no doubt 
in great measure owing to the illness of 
Jones, whose absence from the team was 
probably the main cause of several of 
their crushing defeats. Both as a bats- 
man anda bowler Jones was a tower of 
strength for the Australians. Their two 
defeats by Gloucestershire were chiefly 
owing to Grace, who always plays well for 
his county, and who made 92 against the 
Colonials, and over too in each innings 
against Yorkshire last season, and in one 
match to the absence of Turner, as well 
as of Jones. It must, however, be re- 
membered that Gloucestershire, like Sus- 
sex, notwithstanding the Graces, had 
never before been able to defeat an 
Australian eleven, for it was _ beaten 
by the Colonials in 1878, 1880, 1882, 
1884 and 1886, and three other matches 
were drawn. After a series of disasters 
last autumn the Australians were beaten 
for the second time by All England, at 
Manchester, in one innings and 21 runs, 
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In this match they actually lost six wickets 
for. seven runs in their second innings, 
owing to the swampy condition of the 
ground, and the mere fact of Lyons being 
top scorer on his side in both innings 
shows that luck was a large factor in 
their defeat. The Zimes says “that by 
this success England has distinctly re- 
asserted her superiority in the cricket 
field over Australia, and restored her 
prestige so severely injured at Lord’s 
earlier in the season.” But we venture 
to differ from the “ Thunderer,” for, in 
this last match at Old Trafford, “by the 
Times’ own showing,” the Englishmen 
played their first innings on a good wicket, 
while the Australians had to go in ona 
wicket that became more and more treach- 
erous every minute. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that the Colonials, who 
are accustomed to lively grounds and to 
practice on matting wickets, never show 
their true batting form on a dead wicket, 
to which Englishmen are sufficiently in- 
ured, and toward the close of the cricket 
season in England the heavy autumnal 
rains, especially in the North, render the 
wickets damp, sodden and dead, and every 
Australian team has played indifferently 
toward the close of its English campaign. 
In the match in September, at Scarbor- 
ough, with Lord Londesborough’s Eleven, 
the Colonists made 92 for two wickets in 
their first innings, but their other eight 
wickets only added 6 runs to the score, 
the innings closing for 98. No stronger 
eleven, however, could well have been 
selected than Lord Londesborough’s team, 
made up of Grace, Ulyett, Barnes, Peel, 
Gunn, Briggs, Lohmann, Lord Harris, 
Thornton, and the crack wicket keeper, 
Pilling. At Harrogate, however, on Sep- 
tember 3d and 4th, the Australians again 
defeated, by 56 runs, a picked eleven of 
England, composed of Barlow, Flowers, 
Scotton, Briggs, Daft, Pilling, Hearne, 
and others. 

Moreover the Australians labor under 
the disadvantages of incessant fatigue and 
railway traveling, while their opponents 
in the vast majority of instances are quite 
fresh for the fray against tired and weary 
opponents, who, after playing for three 
consecutive days in the South of England, 
have not unfrequently to start at night on 
a long railway journey to the North and 
commence a fresh match immediately on 
their arrival ; so that it is no wonder they 
should show a marked falling off at the 
close of the season from the brilliant form 








displayed at the opening of their tour. 
For all these reasons we venture to differ 
with the Z7zmes. 

But the most important objection to the 
dictum of the Zimes is to be found in the 
incontestable fact that this Australian 
eleven is not by any means a really rep- 
resentative one, nor does it represent any- 
thing like the full cricketing strength of 
Australia. Its performances have far ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations ; 
for croakers in Australia predicted for it 
an uninterrupted series of disasters. 
Nay, more—public protests in the shape 
of angry letters to the Sydney Morning 
Herald and other leading papers, made 
against its ever being called an “ Aus- 
tralian” eleven, sufficiently bear out the 
views we have expressed. And, although 
the predictions of ignominious defeat by 
the pessimists have not been verified, still 
we consider the last Colonial team, oz the 
whole, a weak Australian eleven, consist- 
ing as it did of the following players: A. 
Bannerman, MacDonnell, Trott, Turner, 
Ferris, Jarvis, Jones, Bonnor, Edwards, 
Worrall and Lyons. The mere absence of 
Moses and George Giffen from the team 
deprived it of a representative character, 
while Edwards, Worrall and even Lyons 
are certainly not up to the standard of 
either a Jona-fide “All England” or 
“ Australian” eleven. In fact all Austra- 
lians know well that a stronger team could 
be selected in Australia, without includ- 
ing a’ single member of the above eleven, 
viz., Murdoch, Moses, Horan, George 
Giffen, Garrett, MclIlwraith, Godfrey, 
Palmer, Richardson, Trumble and Mid- 
winter or Bruce. The fui cricketing 
strength of Australia would be fairly 
represented by the following experts: 
Murdoch, Moses, Horan, George Giffen, 
MacDonnell, Jones, Bonnor, Turner, Fer- 
ris, Trott, or Scott and Jarvis or Black- 
ham. We believe that such an eleven 
would be equal to the very strongest 
eleven that could be picked in Eng- 
land. In any case the brilliant victories 
gained by the present comparatively weak 
Australian eleven this year over some of 
the very best English teams and over All 
England constitute fer se a sufficient ref- 
utation of the absurd brag and bounce of 
Punch about the inferiority of the “ Corn- 
stalk"’men. Of Victorian cricketers “ Old 
Tommy Horan,” as he is called in Aus- 
tralia, the pet of Victoria and the pride of 
Melbourne, is still a splendid bat, who has 
achieved distinction by his past perform- 
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ances in England and always plays well 
for his colony. Although getting into the 
sere and yellow leaf, he still bats most 
effectively, and no Australian team can 
be considered a thoroughly representative 
one that does not include this veteran 
expert. He has a very strong defense, 
and hits well all round, putting the ball 
away to short leg, especially for singles, 
in a dexterously scientific style that is 
most tantalizing to bowlers, whose maiden 
overs he frequently spoils in this manner. 
He is also a useful change bowler and a 
fair field. His faultless innings of 117 
(not out) against Shrewsbury’s team at 
Melbourne a couple of years back was 
a grand display, and since then he has 
made many excellent scores in first-class 
matches at Melbourne and Sydney, both 
for Victoria and Australia. He is a most 
popular cricketer. MclIlwraith is also a 
fine Victorian batsman. We saw him 
make 60 runs in his first innings in fine 
style against Vernon’s team at Melbourne 
last year, against the bowling of Peel, 
Attewell and Beaumont, a really merito- 
rious performance. 

Spofforth—the “demon” bowler—who 
chiefly contributed to England’s first de- 
feat by Australia, by 7 runs at Lord’s, 
has not been so effective latterly as of 
yore, either in England or Australia. His 
bowling was a good deal knocked about 
in England when he played with the last 
Australian eleven but one, which, al- 
though it included George Giffen and 
Scott, was badly beaten in one innings by 
Surrey, besides sustaining many other 
crushing defeats, and a crowd of roughs 
and larrikins went to receive the beaten 
cricketers on their landing at Melbourne 
to greet them—not with cheers, but with 
derisive jeers. Spofforth’s cricketing ca- 
reer has been full of vicissitudes. He 
first played for Sydney University, then 
for New South Wales, and, thirdly, for 
Victoria. Having married an English 
wife, he returned to Melbourne, where he 
bowled unsuccessfully for Victoria, and 
is now once more in England, where he 
played for the Gentlemen of England 
last season, and seemed to have quite 
recovered his old form, taking seven 
wickets for 67 runs in the first innings, 
and four for 57 in the second. An in- 
jury to his hand in fielding a “hot” one 
in England was said to have spoiled his 
bowling in his last matches in Australia, 
although we noticed him send in a “ trim- 
mer” at times at Melbourne. As a bats- 
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man Spofforth will always figure in the 
tail of any first-class eleven. He slogs too 
much and has a poor defense. Blackham 
is still a crack wicket keeper and a fair 
bat, though he has acquired the bad habit 
of bending his right knee when batting. 
As a batsman, he usually shows to most 
advantage when his side has an uphill 
game to play. Palmer, the well-known 
and effective Victorian bowler, is also an 
excellent bat, but has not played for the 
last few seasons, and his reported retire- 
ment has left a void in Victorian cricket 
that cannot be filled. Morris, a black 
man, is a splendid field, a good change 
bowler, and a very fair bat; he once 
scored over 50 runs (not out), against 
Shrewsbury’s team at Melbourne, though 
he seldom gets into double figures in first- 
class matches. Trumble is a good bat 
and a steady bowler, but a very slow 
runner between wickets. At times, how- 
ever, he hits hard, and he made some fine 
drives for 5 into the pavilion at Sydney 
in a recent intercolonial match. He is a 
most useful cricketer, being an excellent 
change bowler, with a good length, and 
his trundling is usually successful in 
stopping rapid run getting, when the bats- 
men are set and have collared the bowl- 
ing. His younger brother, a fine, tall, 
young fellow, is also a good bowler, a fair 
bat, and a most promising cricketer in 
every respect. The only Victorian players 
in the last Australian eleven were Trott, 
Worrall and the veteran Boyle. 

Trott is a good batsman, having made 
many excellent scores in England, viz., 
50 and 41, not out, in the last match 
with the South of England, though he 
seldom passes half a century, and is also 
a capital medium pace bowler. His bowl- 
ing is often very effective, but he soon 
flags. Worrall is a good bat, though too 
much inclined to slog. Boyle has had 
his day, but is still a dangerous bowler on 
a damp wicket. But, although Victoria 
can boast of so many fine cricketers, and 
possesses so many splendid cricket 
grounds, Victorian cricket, judging by 
the results of recent matches, would ap- 
pear to be retrograding. The Melbourne 
Club has a fine ground, with two really 
splendid pavilions, wichin easy access of 


the city, and there are two other excellent 
grounds close to the railway, especially 
that of the East Melbourne Club at Rich- 
mond. But there is no new blood in Vic- 
toria, and the unfair treatment of the 
members of Shrewsbury’s team by the Mel- 
bourne Cricketing Association was severe- 
ly commented on by the Australian press. 
The South Australian Cricketing Associa- 
tion, too, has declined to play any more 
matches with the Melbourne Association, 
so that under all the circumstances it is 
hardly a matter for surprise that Victorian 
cricket should be on the decline. 

We have omitted the name of another 
Melbourne cricketer. Bruce, a young Vic- 
torian, is a very good fast left-handed 
bowler and a capital bat, who bats and 
bowls in an easy, graceful style. We saw 
him once make 45 in an innings at Mel- 
bourne against Shaw’s team, and bowl 
well all through the match. He, Jones 
and Garrett are the only fast bowlers in 
the Antipodes. But Spofforth’s bowling, 
which is considered terrific in the Colonies, 
is slow in comparison with the pace of the 
late George Tarrant, of Cambridge. What 
the Australians need most, however, to our 
thinking, is a good slow lob bowler, and 
as long as they continue to neglect en- 
tirely this style of bowling, so long will 
they suffer defeat from English teams 
who try lobs with them. At the risk of 
being considered a /audator temporis acit, 
we may say that good underhand slows 
are still indispensable for a first-rate 
eleven; for no bowling partnership was 
ever more effective than that of Tinley 
and Tarrant. Midwinter, who used for- 
merly to play for Gloucestershire, but is 
now but an indifferent representative of 
an Australian eleven, did very poorly last 
year. In the match at Sydney between 
Shrewsbury’s team and an eleven of Aus- 
tralia (which by the way was a much weak- 
er team than the New South Wales eleven) 
he missed an easy catch right into his 
hands at long field, the “let off” proving 
very expensive to his side, and he made 
wretched scores in both innings, though 
it is only fair to add that his dismissal by 
the umpire as leg before wicket in the 
second innings gave much dissatisfac- 
tion. 


To be continued. 





WHAR’ THE HAND O’ GOD IS SEEN. 


Do I like the city? Stranger, ’tisn’t likely that I would— 
’Tisn’t likely that a ranger trom the border ever could 
Git accustomed to the flurry an’ the loud, onearthly noise— 
Everybody in a hurry, men an’ wimmen, gals an’ boys, 
All a-rushin’ like the nation ’mid the rumble an’ the jar, 
Jes’ as if their souls’ salvation hung upon their gittin’ thar’. 
Like it? No. I love to wander 
*Mid the vales an’ mountains green, 
In the borderland out yonder, 
Whar’ the hand o’ God is seen. 


Nothin’ ’yar but bricks an’ mortar, towerin’ overhead so high 
That you never see a quarter o’ the overhangin’ sky. 
Not a tree or grassy medder, not a runnin’ brook in sight, 
Nothin’ but the buildin’s’ shadder makin’ gloom o’ heaven’s light. 
E’en the birds ar’ all imported from away acrost the sea— 
Faces meet me all distorted with the hand o’ misery. 
Like it? No. I love to wander 
*Mid the vales an’ mountains green, 
In the borderland out yonder, 
Whar’ the hand o’ God is seen, 


Roarin’ railroad trains above you, streets by workmen all defaced, 
Everybody tryin’ to shove you in the gutter in their haste. 
Cars an’ carts an’ wagons rumblin’ through the streets with deafenin’ roar, 
Drivers yellin’, swearin’, grumblin’, jes’ like imps from Sheol’s shore ; 
Factories j’inin’ in the chorus, helpin’ of the din to swell ; 
Auctioneers in tones sonorous lyin’ bout the goods they sell. 
Like it? No. I love to wander 
’*Mid the vales an’ mountains green, 
In the borderland out yonder, 
Whar’ the hand o’ God is seen. 


Yes, I love the Western border ; pine trees wavin’ in the air, 
Rocks piled up in rough disorder ; birds a-singin’ everywhere ; 
Deer a-playin’ in their gladness, elk a-feedin’ in the glen ; 
Not a trace o’ pain or sadness campin’ on the trail o’ men. 
Brooks o’ crystal clearness flowin’ o'er the rocks, an’ lovely flowers 
In their tinted beauty growin’ in the mountain dells an’ bowers. 
Fairer pictur’ the Creator 
Never threw on earthly screen, 
Than this lovely home o’ natur’, 
Whar’ the hand o’ God is seen. 


Capt. JACK CRAWFORD (the Poed-Scout). 
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BY FRANK S. PINCKNEY. 


w<—ARCHMONT YACHT 
<= CLUB was, in a 
curiously literal 
sense, “ founded up- 
on a rock,” which 
may, perhaps, in the 
minds of the im- 
aginative, account 
for the fact that 
the club’s history 
; is simply a record 
st 4 of phenomenal suc- 
cess and almost geo- 
metrical progression in point*of fleet and 
membership increase during the few years 
of its existence. The story of its organi- 
zation is, briefly, as follows : 

On a particularly hot, muggy and un- 
comfortable Sunday in June, 1880, suc- 
ceeding a close and rainy night passed in 
sleepless contests with mosquitoes and 
other irritants, half a dozen young gen- 
tlemen, large of limb and strong of mus- 
cle, owning small yachts of various rigs 
and dimensions, then lying at anchor in 
the “ Horseshoe,” off Larchmont Manor, 
found themselves obliged to spend the bet- 
ter part of the day at hard work, drying 
sail and making things shipshape aboard 
their respective boats. 


There were present on this occasion— 
I think it was the 2oth of the “leafy 
month ’’— Mr. Frank L. Anthony, with his 
smart catboat, the Vivid; Mr. Wm. C. 
France, Jr., with the “old Cynthia,” a then 
well-known jib and mainsail thirty-foot 
racer, formerly owned by Messrs. E. P. 
Miller and Ira Smith, owners also of the 
Suste S.; Mr. Fred. W. Flint, who then 
owned the Mymph (and has since owned 
half a dozen of ’em); Mr. William S. Alley, 
now of the Wall street firm of Alley, Dowd 
& Co., with his famous racer, the Cruiser, 
and a few friends of these gentlemen. 

Hot, tired and disgusted with the la- 
bors of the morning, suffering too, no 
doubt, from more or less brisk twinges of 
their sensitive consciences, these young 
gentlemen repaired at noon to the bright, 
sandy beach at the bend of the “ Horse- 
shoe,” with the laudable intention of tak- 
ing a bath, and subsequently further re- 
freshing themselves with a snooze in a 
certain boathouse which the Larchmont 
Manor Company had some time before 
built nearby for the use of residents of 
the place, and the furniture of which con- 
sisted in detail of a refrigerator and a 
few chairs. 

It had quite escaped the memories of 
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these young men that this boathouse was 
at times made use of by some of the ladies 
of the Manor as a church or Sunday- 
school edifice, and, being all gallants and 
preux chevaliers, they were much cha- 
grined when met at the doorway by a 
party of young women, who soundly be- 
rated them for having disturbed a relig- 
ious service and otherwise misbehaving 
themselves. 

Though nothing had been further than 
this from their intentions, they found 
themselves less ready of tongue than their 
fair assailants and soon beat a hasty and 
perhaps not over-dignified retreat in more 
or less confusion to the flat top of a large 
rock nearby, where they “ prepared to re- 
sist boarders” while they discussed the 
situation, 

It was then quite agreed that the exist- 
ing condition of affairs could not be per- 
mitted to last; that they should have 
hired men to perform the labor they had 
been doing for themselves ; and discussion 
of this sort naturally led to the sugges- 
tion, “ Let’s form a club!” which was at 
once accepted as the natural solution of 
the difficulty. Accordingly at this in- 
formal meeting Mr. Fred. W. Flint was ap- 
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pointed a committee of one to secure from 
his father, then the president of the Larch- 
mont Manor Company, a lease for one 
year of the before mentioned boathouse, 
at the not wildly extravagant rental of 
$1 per annum. 

The lease was procured that very after- 
noon and another committee, consisting of 
Messrs. W. S. Alley and Eugene L. Bushe, 
sat up all night draughting a club con- 
stitution and by-laws. Whatever other 
draughts, if any, may have been inter- 
spersed therewith the archives of the club 
fail to disclose. 

The document thus promptly compiled 
called for a $5 subscription from each 
member for annual dues and $5 addi- 
tional for the care of boats belonging to 
the members. It was further provided 
that other gentlemen living in Larchmont 
be permitted to join the organization on 
the same terms and with the right to be 
regarded as “ original” members or found- 
ers of the same. Within twenty-four hours 
the new club received fifty applications 
for membership, and on the following 
Saturday night, June 26, held its first regu- 
lar meeting in the little old boathouse 
before mentioned, now formally set apart 
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for the purpose of a clubhouse. ‘There 
were present at that meeting just a round 
dozen of ‘original’? members and seven 
others were represented “ by proxy.” 

The officers unanimously elected at this 
time for the remainder of 1880 were the 
following named gentlemen: F. C. Flem- 
ing, commodore; W. C. France, Jr., vice- 
commodore ; J. L. Flint, rearcommodore ; 
Fred. W. Flint, secretary and treasurer ; 
W. S. Alley, measurer. 

At this same meeting it was decided 
to hold a regatta on the 5th of the ensu- 
ing July, for a pen- 
nant offered as a ’ 
prize by Mr. Alley, an, 
to be contested for 
by jib and main- 
sail boats and 
catboats, anda 
committee was 
appointed to 
make suitable 















































** CRUISER,” 
arrangements for the event. This ener- 
getic action and the aggressive “go” 
thus early manifested soon became char- 
acteristic of the club. 

It resulted in a large number of appli- 
cations for membership among the then 
young and active small-boat owners, who, 
though more enthusiastic and, perhaps, 
better yachtsmen than many whose more 
ample means permitted them to own 
larger boats, did not feel quite up to the 
requirements of the older organizations. 

At the meeting held on July 3 in the 
same year fifteen new members were 
elected, and in the minutes of, the meet- 
ing held September 4 is to be found the 
following entry, which contrasts rather lu- 
dicrously with those of more recent date : 
“Tt being understood that Mr. A. B. 
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THE PROPERTY OF A. BRYAN ALLEY, ESQ. 





Alley would be out the sum of $20 on 
account of the steamboat for previous 
regatta, the treasurer was authorized by 
the chair (a vote to that effect having 
been carried) to reimburse Mr. Alley for 
said expenses.” 

Yet right in the face of this showing 
these daring young men had the assurance 
to vote that “there be a regatta on Sat- 
urday, the 18th instant, and that the treas- 
urer be authorized to purchase two prizes 
—not to exceed $25 in value for both—for 
the second-class sloops and catboats, etc.” 

In 1881 the initiation fee was raised to 
$10, the annual dues still remaining $5 
each for members, with $5 additional for 
boatowners. 

The numerous regattas were so absurdly 
successful and so interesting that the club 
thus not only gained the name of a go- 

ahead organization, but constantly in- 
creased its membership and put solid 
cash into its coffers. Not quite two 
years elapsed 
before the club 
found its club- 
house too 
small. A prop- 
erty was there- 
fore promptly 
leased May 1, 
1882, from the 
Fleming es- 
tate, which 
bordered on 
the same har- 
bor, having 
upon it a house 
with eight 
dormitories, a 
dining room, 
and, in a general way, some club con- 
veniences, together with half an acre of 
ground. This was acquired for $1,500 
annual rental, of which the Larchmont 
Manor Company agreed to pay one-half. 
Another two years passed and again 


this vigorous body had outgrown its 
belongings and surroundings, and on 


May 1, 1884, quietly moved to a build- 
ing and grounds obtained from Mr. C. 
TD. Shepard, theretofore occupied as a 
private residence. The property con- 
sisted of three or four acres of land, and 
had upon it two dwelling houses and a 
stable, which latter was at once fitted up 
as a billiard room, with servants’ sleeping 
rooms above it. The occupancy of these 
premises was acquired by the club for five 
years, at an annual rental of $5,000. 
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“FAIRY, THE PROPERTY OF FRANK 
E. FOWLE, ESQ. 


From this time on the 
Larchmont’s history is 
fairly familiar to all 
lovers of aquatic sports. 
A brilliant series of re- 
gattas, together with 
another sudden influx of 
new members, more than 
realized the most san- 
guine hopes of its man- 
agement. Its liberal 
policy and splendid hos- 
pitality soon became 
by - words among out- 
siders and a whole- 
some example to other 
and less “advanced” 
organizations. 

It was not until the 
first of November, 1887, 
that the club again 
found it necessary to 
change its quarters and 
seek still more roomy 
and suitable ones. At 
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that time Mr. Benjamin F. Carver, 
a railroad magnate, owned a very 
desirable tract of land charmingly 
located at the head of the harbor, 
and nearly north from the club- 
house. Upon this little estate of 
nearly eleven acres Mr. Carver had 
erected a very pretty and com- 
modious country house, facing the 
harbor and commanding a beauti- 
ful and extended view of the Sound 
in both directions. Upon this prop- 
erty the managers of the club had 
for some time looked with longing 
eyes and, to their great delight, 
when approached on the subject 
Mr. Carver expressed a_ willing- 
ness to meet the views of the 
committee. The entire property 
was therefore purchased for $100,- 
ooo, and the club at once set 
about altering and improving it 
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to suit their purposes, for which 
object they appropriated $30,- | 





personal knowledge I may say that a harder 
working, more sincere, harmonious and unsel- 


ooo already accumulated in | fish committee never undertook such ardu- 
the treasury of the organiza- ~: ous and varied duties with so conspicuous 
tion. The $100,000 pur- aN success. As an out-of-town club, whether 




























chase money was raised by 
subscription among the 
members, ten of them be- 


four hours who 
agreed to take ad/ 
the bonds not other- 
wise subscribed for, 
and the bargain 
with Mr. Carver 
was there- 
upon closed, 
he taking 
at their par 
value $25,- 
ooo worth 
of the bonds 
in part pay- 
ment 
of the 
pur- 
chase 
This 
gave 





regarded as a social or as a purely class or- 


ganization, the Larchmont has one very 
decided advantage; it may be easily 
and cheaply reached, with the 
least possible trouble. <A ride 
of forty minutes from the 
* Grand Central Station, at 
Forty-second street, brings one 
to the pretty little sta- 
tion of Larchmont 
Manor, from which to 
the clubhouse is a mat- 
ter of ten minutes in 
a surface tramway Car 
or less by a 
private con- 
veyance, if de- 
sired. This 
means that 
one or more 
of the 
club's 
mem - 

bers sit- 


se 


om. 
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to the club the title to the property, 
which passed into their hands April 30, 
1887. The subscription lists were opened 
on November 1, 1886, and closed January 
1, 1887. The club in the fall of that 
year took possession of the property, 
and began the repairs and alterations 
above mentioned. This work was con- 
ducted under the personal supervision of 
a board of trustees, composed of Messrs. 
Augustin Monroe, Francis M. Scott, Will- 
iam Murray, Eugene L. Bushe and William 
S. Alley, with Commodore G. C. W. Low- 
ery as ex-officio member of the board. 
I am prohibited by these gentlemen from 
especial and detailed mention of the ex- 
cellent work performed by them, but from 





ting in any one of their mid-city homes, 
clubs or resorts can, in a trifle over 
an hour, without haste or discomfort, 
find themselves upon the broad verandah 
of the clubhouse, looking out upon the 
waters of the Sound, refreshed outwardly 
by the brisk breezes that generally there 
prevail, and inwardly as well by such 
methods as may be suggested by individ- 
ual taste or habit. The distance from 
New York by rail is eighteen miles, the 
ordinary fare is 40 cents each way, and 
by monthly commutation somewhat less. 
It cannot be denied that all this is of 
great advantage, and has done much to 
build up the Larchmont with marvelous 
rapidity, as compared with the slower pro- 
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gress of other similar efforts. It amounts 
practically toa sort of rus in urbe, for one 
can reach the former from the latter in 
about the same time required to traverse 
the latter’s length from house to business, 
and return each day. 

These elements of success are not the 
result of chance, but the outcome of selec- 
tion. At each step of progress the values 
of conditions have been carefully weighed, 
impartially considered and acted upon. 
Here is the question presented : 

“Which should be more attractive to 
and better supply the varied requirements 
of practical yacht owners 
—a finely appointed city 
avenue clubhouse, with 
not a foot of water front N 
nor an acre of anchorage 
belonging to it anywhere, j 
or acomfortable water- ; 
side home with ample / 
accommodations for 
men and keels as well ?” 

Keels won. The 
practical pre- 
vailed. The dlet- / 
fante contingent / 
was left to pre- / 
sent the dainty 
soles of its patent / 
leathers and 
the glitter of 
its bullion 
anchors to 
feminine ad- 
miration 
through av- 
enue win- 
dows, while 
the ‘“ Larch- 
mont boys” 
were having 
good times, 
good racing 
and good 
health on 
theirsplen- 
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did waters and ample grounds. From 
the entrance to the grounds the club- 
house does not present an imposing ap- 
pearance. You see only the west-end 
elevation of the building, and the enor- 
mous porte-cochére, projecting northward 
over the driveway, strikes one as out of 
proportion to the cottage-like building 
to which it seemingly belongs. It, of 
course, is not so, as becomes apparent the 
moment one passes beneath it and has pre- 
sented to view the extended facade of the 
newly-added wing extension, stretching 
away to the eastward. Over your head, 
as you stand there for a moment, steady- 
ing your nerves and “pulling yourself 
together” generally, hangs a quaintly old- 
fashioned, iron-framed lantern that wins 
your admiration, as does a magnificently 
antlered stag’s head, which stands out 
from the wall of the portico to the right 
of the doorway. 

If the day be fair when you enter the 
doors of the clubhouse, you will, 
if of keen perceptions, exclaim 
“ Beautiful!’’ or substitute for 

N this your favorite adjective of 
» admiration. You will not, how- 
ever, have this exclamation wrung 
from you by the simple and ap- 
propriate decorations of 
the square hallway in 
which you stand, but by 
the superb stretch of sun- 
lit water, bounded many 
miles away by headlands 
distance - blue, 
and dotted all 
over with the 
white wings of 
yachts and 
merchant ves- 
sels and 
streak- 
ed with 
smoky 
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lines of steamers passing to and fro— 
all seen through the three plate-glass-win- 
dowed faces of the octagon-shaped café 
beyond, which overlooks the wide reaches 
and beautiful shore lines of the incompar- 
able Sound. 

It is a modest looking, home-like room. 
The furniture is of solid quartered oak of 
plain design and comfortable arrangement ; 
an open timbered roof, supported by ap- 
propriate oak columns; a well-fashioned 
wainscoting in old English style ; 
stained glass windows, surmounted 
by a few well-chosen Moorish 
vases, presented, I am told, by 
Mr. Russell Henderson; a 
telephone and telegraph 
bureau and club superin- 
tendent’s desk immediate- 
ly at your right; a re- 
markably bold design 
in heavily embossed  / 
metallic paper cov- / 
ering the walls and / 
blending its pleas- / 
ant shade of pe- / 
lagic sea green f- 
harmoniously 
with its old- 
gold set- 
ting of 
polished 
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Then 
turning your back to the flames, with sad 
forgetfulness of patriotic traditions and 
mindful only of more recent “manners ” 


split logs are burning brightly. 


learned abroad, you will find yourself 
confronted by some very pretty broken 
outlines and odd corners and far away 
glimpses of comfortable vistas, suggest- 
ing possibilities of dinner. ‘This is one of 
the views, a cut of which is presented 
herewith as fairly well illustrating the 
sense of comfort and absence of vul- 
gar display which is a marked 
characteristic of the artistic dec- 
oration and useful arrangement 

4 of this clubhouse. 
5 As you look from your com- 
fortable point of view near 
the fireplace, your eye 
catches the hint of a cosy 
little snuggery just to the 
left of the corridor that 
leads to the dining 
rooms in the newly- 
built wing beyond. 
You are told that 
this is the “ Com- 
mittee Room,” 
and you stroll 
over to have 
a look at 
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wood, and, further to the right, a ceiling- 
high mahogany mantelpiece on which are 
crossed between a brace of candelabras 
a pair of genuine old Moorish guns of 
uniquely useless pattern. 

If your first visit should chance to be 
made—as my last was—on one of those 
fine autumnal days dear to the hearts and 
memories of all Americans, clean cut out 
of an anti-cyclonic centre, radiant with 
the local coloring of late October hues, 
brilliant with splendid sunlight and yet 
savage with the forerunning breath of 
the coming nor’easter, you will gladly 
draw toward the fireplace, upon the big 
wrought - iron firedogs of which a few 





amazingly cheerful little box you find it, 
the easy chairs of which tempt you to sit 
down and contemplate the walls hung with 
photographs of well-known yachts and the 
well-remembered or half-forgotten starts 
and finishes of historic regattas. There is 
a pretty fireplace, and no end of harbor 
charts are hung here and there. A broad 
chart table stands in the middle of the 
room, and a general air of comfort all 
about makes you feel quite sure it would 
be a jolly good place in which to evade 
the trials and temptations of a March 
blizzard or even the more considerate 
temperature of a winter’s eve. 

Coming out from the committee room 








the grand view of the Sound again strikes 
the eye, drawing one toward the octagonal 
café, where something at once suggests to 
the imagination the idea of being afloat. 
The outlook is wholly nautical—not un- 
like that from the stern of a big yacht. 
This effect is heightened by the fact that 
between the three great observa- _ 
tion windows is placed a gleaming | ~ 
brass compass box, with turreted | 
binacles, and grotesque with the 
familiar foreshortened reflec- 
tions of surrounding objects, 
while behind this stretches / 
a life-line, rove through 
the lower holes of the 
stanchions which sup- 
port the brass window 
rail. Nor is this out 
of place, since the 
want of one re- 
cently let a hur- 
rying waiter 
go “bang 
through” the fg 
quite invis- lia 
ible plate- 
glass 
Siasmnc, 
which / 
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(when open) affords easy and less sensa- 
tional access to the veranda. 

This veranda, by the way, is a feature 
of peculiar merit. It is as broad as Felix 
Adler's theology, half as long as the moral 
law, and as fascinating a spot in which to 
test the virtues of dainty dishes and deli- 
cate wines during the dog days as one 
could hope to find. Can any yachtsman 
fail to recognize the fact that, of a sum- 
mer morning, a background of wide- 
reaching marine panorama adds zest to a 
tempting foreground of cold partridge, 
eggs au beurre noir, salad aux truffes, and 
a bottle of iced Mosel? To facilitate the 
ordering of these and other good things 
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with the least possible exertion there are 
scattered about on the pillars and rails, 
and all along the house side, as many 
little buttons as grace the coat front of a 
clubhouse hallboy. ‘These are the electric 
bell buttons, and it is pretty difficult to 
sit down anywhere without finding one 
temptingly close and quite within 
easy reach, It is an accepted tradi- 
tion that this convenient arrange- 
ment adds thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. to the annual re- 
ceipts of the club. 

Stepping again into the café 
you see on one side a bright and 
cosy little bar, resplendent 
with fine glassware, and pro- 
tected by a pretty portcul- 
lis of wood carving in 
openwork design, and 
practicable in its work- 
ing. Directly opposite 
to this is the fireplace, 
with a dark wood 
mantel set with 
tiles, and across 
it, carved in 
quaint — char- 
acters, the 
legend, 
“Well 
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Befall, Hearth and Hall.” The wall cov- 
ering is of dark-red, enameled, metallic 
paper, otherwise similar to that in the 
hall, except that it is embossed in lower 
relief. On one side of the entrance door 
is a suitable locker for prizes, or “ mugs,” 
as they are generally called, and on the 
other, hung against the wall, an extremely 
fine mounted specimen of a buffalo’s head. 

But, after all, the crowning glory of the 
café is its sweeping command of bay and 
Sound. Any hour during the twenty-four 
a cool breeze is wafted over this lovely 
water, and hard must be the heart which, 
inspired by the delicious “wet” without, 
does not turn to the “wet ” within. 
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RACING IN 








ENGLAND 


AS IT IS. 


BY “ BORDERER.” 


WoNDERFUL have been the changes 
wrought in our national sport of racing 
within the last twenty years ; so much so 
that our older turf habitués are fairly car- 
ried off their legs, and unable fully to 
realize the new state of things as com- 
pared with the old. In fact, hardly a 
trace remains of the old régime to show 
where the new order of things became 
linked to it. The Jockey Club, indeed, 
still remains a self-constituted body of the 
highest aristocracy, and to outward ap- 
pearance continues to hold its own. 

In solid truth our turf legislators have 
been considerably shaken in their shoes, 
and have had to choose between moving 
with the times or abdicating their func- 
tions. With true British instinct they have 
chosen the onward course, and, being led 
by the power of money invested in racing 
and racecourses near all our great centres 
of population, have had to use their own 
pet heath at Newmarket for gate-money 
meetings, like Manchester, Kempton, San- 
down, Derby and Leicester, minus their 
unsightly boardings and shilling turnstiles. 
The Jockey Club has acted wisely and 
well. It has not turned its back on the 
new régime; consequently its large out- 
lay in the purchase of land, and the gifts 
of large stakes to be run for at Newmar- 
ket, without a corresponding increase of 
popular support, have rendered Newmar- 
ket and its patrons poor by comparison 
with the other great racing arenas I have 
named. Were it not, indeed, for the steady 
revenue of the heath tax, which has been 
put as high as possible, and which, won- 
derful to say, has driven very few horses 
or trainers away, although it has made it 
the most expensive place as a training 
ground, the Jockey Club could not carry 
on financially. 

New blood has been freely let into the 
club, and there never was a time, I believe, 
in the history of the turf when wrong do- 
ing was so hotly pursued and punished, or 
when a wholesome dread of detection had 
such a purifying effect on owner, trainer 
and jockey alike. From the traditional 
£50 plate or the sweepstakes of £10 each, 
when everybody ran for his own money, 





American breeders for £14,000.—Ep1Tor.] 


we have advanced so rapidly that in 1890 
we are to have a race across the flat (one 
mile and a quarter) for £10,000. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the half million or 
so of money now annually run for in Great 
Britain will in 1890 have considerably in- 
creased, and as a necessary consequence 
the price of our best racehorses must in- 
crease. That racing will become more 
international as one year succeeds another 
I have no doubt. Already America has 
won our biggest races, and Australia is 
preparing to fling down the gauntlet in 
1890. She labors, however, under the 
difficulty of being in the Antipodes, and 
her foals are born at a time of year unsuit- 
able to the English time of taking their 
ages. This, however, is to be remedied, 
and does not apply to America. Curiously 
enough we have now no American-bred 
horses running in England, but this unac- 
countable lull in American enterprise is 
not likely to last long, for although it 
is now denied that they have secured 
the best English horse of the century in 
Ormonde, at the biggest price on record 
(£17,000), we may rest assured that ere 
long some of our big plums in the shape 
of stakes will be eagerly struggled for by 
the sportsmen of the United States, while 
South America is also buying some first- 
rate horses, and will soon joinin the fray.* 

Cannot some enterprising shipowner or 
designer invent a means for lessening the 
risk and improving the comforts of horses 
crossing the ocean ? What a valuable pat- 
ent that would become. Thousands of 
men and women think no more of crossing 
the Atlantic nowadays than of going to 
Berlin or Rome; and if they could take 
with them for the outing such horses as 
are capable of filling their pockets with 
dollars or sovereigns, as the case may be, 
how the pleasure of their trips would be 
enhanced ! 

Racing is at its zenith in England, and, 
without doubt, the craze for high stakes and 
expensive horses will spread throughout 
the civilized world. Three of our richest 
noblemen engaged in racing won by far the 
largest amount of money last year. The 
Duke of Portland is head of the poll, al- 


{* Since ** Borderer'’ wrote the above we have received an authentic report that Ormonde was bought by South 
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though Lord Calthorpe is within a couple 
of hundred pounds of him, both having 
won upward of £ 26,000 during the season. 
The Duke of Westminster comes third, 
and the commoners are nowhere. The 
Scotch millionaire who won under the 
name of Mr. Abington, and who has an im- 
mense stud spread through several differ- 
ent training stables, has had a disastrous 
season, winning only about £5,000, when 
his forfeits alone are reported to reach 
£40,000. Add to this his trainers’ bills 
and it will at once be seen that even 
£100,000 a year will not long stand such 
a strain, especially if his losses in backing 
horses are reckoned on the debit side of 
the account. The most remarkable thing, 
however, about this young gentleman, 
who rejoices in being designated as the 
“ *Squire of Newmarket,” is that he would 
rather travel 200 miles to ride in a forty 
pound hunters’ race than to see one of 
his best horses runin a big event. Every 
spare hour of the day he delights in riding 
gallops and trials, and his friendships are 
almost entirely with jockeys, trainers and 
hangers-on. How our opportunities are 
sometimes thrown away! Mr. Abington 
might have aspired to become a member 
of the Jockey Club: as it is he is content 
with being a jockey and nothing more. 
Talking of jockeys, what a marvelous 
change the death of Fred Archer has made 
in the present status of our jockeys! His 
marked superiority acted like a dead 
weight on the majority of the younger 
jockeys and they seemed incapable of an 
effort. Now, on the contrary, they are all 
heads and tails; there is little to choose 
between them. John Osborne and Fred 
Webb, of the elder jockeys, alone remain 
in the front rank, and neither aspires to 
the premiership of Archer, fine horsemen 
that they both are. Consequently the 
younger jockeys are pressing forward. 
The two Barrett brothers never throw a 
chance away. 

When we turn to our racehorses of the 
present day, can we say that they have 
improved in the same ratio as the stakes 
that they run for? I trow not. Consid- 
ering the enormous number of race- 
horses that are bred, and the immense 
care and untold expense that are lavished 
on their bringing up and training, the 
weeding out that takes place ere the start- 
ing post is reached is tremendous. Weak 
limbs and roaring are the lot of too many. 
Faint hearts, bad tempers and roguish 
ways eliminate not a few, while of the 
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rest want of pace weeds out’a lot, and fail- 
ure of staying powers still further re- 
duces the ranks of our good ones. Even 
then, are our chosen few better than in 
days gone by? This is a moot point, on 
which doctors differ. 

Giving an humble opinion individually, 
I think not. We have too many short 
races, and therefore speed is the first 
great requisite. Our two-year-olds are 
overworked and overtried at home. I long 
to see a return to the half-mile races for 
two-year-olds up to the middle of June. 
It was a grave mistake ever doing away 
with them. They told us where to look 
for speed and staying powers, and kept 
back our big, growing two-year-olds till 
the season for showing their best powers 
at maturity had arrived. 

Four -year-olds, and upward, should 
never be allowed to start for races under 
a mile, except in selling races or handi- 
caps, and thus we should gradually have 
some sound and seasoned horses to try 
conclusions over our cup courses, and 
their popularity might be revived. 

When we review our present great and 
fashionable strains of blood it becomes 
apparent that the Stockwell blood is on 
the wane ; that Newminster is at its zen- 
ith, and that Voltigeur has a coming ap- 
pearance ; Weatherbit is stationary, and 
Birdcatcher is still very strong. 

Bend ’Or fitly sustains the Stockwell line, 
and he does it nobly, for he is undoubt- 
edly the most perfectly shaped horse in 
England. He has filled out into the 
model of a horse, in my opinion, and I go 
periodically to gaze on him in his box 
and in the paddock, just as a connoisseur 
would go to the Academy to look at a 
favorite picture, and I never come away 
disappointed. His picture, by a celebrated 
German artist, Herr Adam, adorns this 
month’s magazine. But Bend ’Or has no 
living compeers, unless Robert the Devil 
can be called one, for he has shown us a 
few good sons and daughters. Blair Ath- 
ol’s sons and grandsons are not a patch 
on his great self. Nor are Rataplan’s de- 
scendants doing much for posterity, if we 
except Ben Battle. I always look upon 
Glencoe as the strength of the Stockwell 
and Rataplan pedigree, and lucky indeed 
was America to import him in the early 
days of its horse-loving history. He only 
was used in England one season, and 
what an inheritance he left us in Poca- 
hontas! What has he not done for the 
country of his adoption in being the sire 




























of Lexington and the grandsire of ever so 
many good horses, not the least of which 
was Umpire, a grand-daughter of whom, 
and on the sire’s side a grand-daughter of 
dear old Thormanby, I am proud of as an 
owner, and expect great things from her 
judicious mating. 

By the bye, is it true, as I see it stated 
in the World, that Iroquois is now doing 
duty as a hack in Rotten Row? Such a 
sweet, level little horse!—without an ounce 
of superfluous weight anywhere, and 
worth a Jew’s eye in his best day. How 
well I recollect looking him over when he 
first ran at Epsom as a two-year-old, and 
thinking how full of quality he was! I 
presume he has been found wanting in 
stud requirements, or he would not have 
come to his present occupation. 

Foxhall, on the other hand, is doing 
well, and is almost sure of making a name 
for himself in England. 

Newminster, as I have said, is, as re- 
gards the reputation of his progeny, at 
his zenith. 

Hermit has been his great trumpeter, 
and still lives in hearty enjoyment of old 
age, a fortune to his owner, Mr. Chaplin, 
and a credit to his country. His sons and 
daughters have won something approach- 
ing £150,000, and are beginning to make 
a name for themselves at the stud second 
only to that of their sire. No one who saw 
Hermit on his memorable Derby day, 
as he walked round. the bush in the mid- 
dle of the Epsom paddock alone and 
almost unnoticed, with every hair on his 
coat standing the wrong way, tucked up 
so much that you could almost have 
pinched him through, and his apparently 
weak loins, would have foretold a career 
in the future for him scarcely beyond 
that of a cab horse. How well I recollect 
that bitterly cold day, offering 50 to 1 
against him to a friend, after we had 
looked him over, and his declining to do 
business with me at the price! And yet 
that horse has proved himself the most 
valuable acquisition to English racing, 
next to Stockwell, in the present century, 
and in his old age seems as vigorous and 
happy as ever. 

Hampton, a grandson of Newminster, 
has also reached the top of the tree. His 
stock, being hardy, good-constitutioned 
animals, wear well on the turf, but in my 
opinion he will never reach the fame of 
Hermit. 

I have ventured to say that the blood 
of Voltigeur is coming. In this I allude 
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especially to Galopin and St. Simon. The 
former, indeed, has already come, for he 
was at the top of the tree last season, and 
one of his two-year-olds, Donovan, has 
landed £ 20,000, the largest sum ever won 
by a two-year-old. Galopin himself was 
an undeniably good horse on the turf, 
although hotheaded and nervous. He 
did not strike critics as the makings of a 
great size, but he is sound and comes of 
the good old staying blood of Blacklock, 
that tells a tale in these degenerate days. 
Galopin has a wonderful future before 
him. St. Simon, too, is a young sire of 
the same blood, and I am bold, perhaps, 
to prophesy in his case, but I do so with 
confidence, because he combines speed 
with endurance, and he is having sucha 
wonderful chance given him by his noble 
owner, the Duke of Portland, that the 
blue blood of England’s mares are his lot, 
and his yearlings that I have seen are 
splendidly racing-like. The Beadsman 
blood, through Rosicrucian, Blue Gown 
and their sons, cannot be said to be in the 
ascendant. The former has had grand 
chances, and I am compelled to say has 
lamentably failed, especially in his sons 
and in staying powers. The Blue Gowns 
and Cceruleuses are pudgy, slow horses 
that never rise into the first class. Bird- 
catcher still brilliantly illuminates our turf 
horizon now and again with his Sterlings, 
but they are not everyday horses, and, 
with the exception of Isonomy, have blos- 
somed only to deceive. Isonomy, how- 
ever, was a first-class horse himself all 
round, and his stock bids fair to keep 
the great name of Birdcatcher alive for 
another ten years at least. 

Springfield and Camballo represent the 
Orlando tribe, akin to Newminster, as di- 
rect scions of Touchstone, but I have 
never loved the handsome brown son of 
St. Albans, as nearly all his stock have 
a soft spot in their constitutions, and I 
much prefer the hardy little Camballo, who 
has fairly held his own in public estima- 
tion by the good deeds of his stock. Mel- 
bourne is becoming wellnigh forgotten, 
except among his grand-daughters, a fact 
I greatly deplore, because I believe the 
value of the “Melbourne blood, for size, 
constitution and staying powers, cannot 
be overestimated. ‘Treasure it, my friends, 
wherever you can get hold of it, for it 
fits so exactly to cross with Hermit or 
Galopin. 

Racing- nowadays naturally seems to 
gravitate toward the rich, and almost all 
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our noblemen keep breeding studs and 
rear their own yearlings, entering them 
freely in all the rich stakes, most of which 
have to be closed while they are foals or 
yearlings. It is therefore wonderful that 
such an immense trade should be done 
outside the select coterie of the Jockey 
Club, in public breeding establishments, 
whose one aim and object is to breed for 
sale, follow the fashion and make money. 
Something like 1,000 yearlings change 
hands annually in this way, the majority 
under the hammer, and the aspirant to 
racing honors has no difficulty in putting 
together a stud of yearlings at very short 
notice. The judgment, however, to be 
displayed in the operation must be some- 
thing out of the common, if he succeeds 
at the first attempt. I could enumerate fail- 
ures without end, but there are, I am glad 
to say, a few trainers whose judgment 
in this line stands very high, and whose 
protégés have profited accordingly. The 
idiosyncracies of breeding are proverbial, 
and akin to horse racing there is nothing 
so uncertain or puzzling. “ Borderer” has 
dipped into it with varying success. His 
first venture was probably the most curi- 
ous. He bought a fine Thunderbolt mare, 
and in due time she produced him a dim- 
inutive brown foal, so small and mean 
looking that the owner of the sire advised 
him not to try the same cross again, and 
he took that advice. So weak was this 
foal that it used to walk round its dam 
with its ankle bones touching the ground; 
in fact, it looked quite deformed. One 
day he had the gun loaded and had or- 
dered his stud groom to shoot it, but the 
little beggar seemed to plead for its life 
when it came up and licked his hand, 
and it was spared, and in July was weaned, 
in the hope of improving it. Matters now 
became worse. It declined all the best 
things that were offered to it. It lapped 
milk like a dog and could not be pur- 
suaded to drink like any other horse. 
The only thing that grew was its coat, 
and it became the veriest little rough 
mountain pony. In due time, much to 
his delight, “ Borderer” chanced on a cus- 
tomer, an Australian, at £50—the best sale 
he had ever effected. In’the autumn of 
the same year, the colt being then a year- 
ling, he heard that it had been sold for 
£100, and that Tom Jennings, then in 
his zenith as the trainer of the great 
French stable, had bought it. 

In due time it had a name and was no- 
ticed in the training reports, but did not 
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see a racecourse as a two-year-old, nor 
until late in its three-year-old career, but 
every day it led the Derby horse of his 
year, as well as the St. Leger winner, long 
gallops. At length it ran and won; kept 
on winning, until it earned the name 
among the Newmarket touts of “The 
Steam Engine.” 

“Borderer ” was so struck with the prow- 
ess of this despised colt of his that he 
went purposely to see Jennings about it. 
The veteran trainer was perfectly frank. 
“T cannot think,” said he, “what made 
me buy the colt. I didn’t want him and 
didn’t like him. He looked like a foal, 
and as a two-year-old was only a year- 
ling. He kept coming on, however, and 
the more I worked him the better he got. 
I did not value him and did not spare him, 
but every time I tried him the better he 
went, and now I have nothing that can 
beat him. He is a grand cup horse.” So 
Jennings sold him to some French count 
for 4,000 francs, and his name was Paul’s 
Cray. The dam was sold for a large sum 
and never produced another worth any- 
thing. Moral: Never despair. 

You may breed your best horse when 
you least expect it. Such stories could 
be, no doubt, repeated ad infinitum, 
but the above I will vouch for to the 
uttermost. I have yet to learn the 
secrets and the leading attributes of 
the American and colonial turf, but I 
was interested in reading Lord Hast- 
ings’ opinion on colonial racing in Aus- 
tralia and how much he was impressed 
with the strides that had been accom- 
plished in it, especially in the comfort af- 
forded to the general public as distin- 
guished from the select few aristocratic 
patrons who are pandered to in British 
grand stands, while the roar and bustle of 
the ring are placed almost in their midst. 
I often wonder whether we shall ever take 
this matter to heart in this country. The 
betting rings are so placed as to make 
the whole sport a seeming bear garden. 
From the moment the numbers go up the 
odds are roared to the exclusion of all 
else. The nice parade that is gone 
through in Australia hardly ever takes 
place in England, except on very great 
occasions, and the swells are compelled to 
rush about with their books and pencils to 
make their bets almost as industriously as 
the professionals roar the odds and enter 
their bets. While all this is going on the 
ready-money men are plying their trade 
vigorously, for not all the threats and 




















maledictions against ready-money betting 
have shaken its position. That and start- 
ing-price betting now hold sway, and 
thousands who never see a racecourse or 
subscribe a shilling toward the sport bet 
“on the tape,” as it is called. That is, they 
invest their money on a certain horse or 
horses at starting price and await the re- 
sult of the telegraph giving the winner, 
sitting quietly at home or in a bar parlor. 

I may be utopian in my ideas on the 
subject of betting, which are these: Par- 
liament will not legalize it, that is out of 
the question, but it might be licensed, by: 
giving a charter to the Jockey Club and 
allowing that body to license betting un- 
der stringent rules in certain places on 
racecourses. Here ready-money betting 
by the list might be carried on with ad- 
vantage to all concerned by the establish- 
ment of bureaux, where the amount of 
the stake might be limited, or not, at the 
pleasure of the authorities, and a large 
revenue to racing might be obtained by 
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these means. This would soon put anend 
to private betting houses, which have 
sprung up in all our towns, and make bet- 
ting entirely confined to racecourses, where 
those only who can afford it would be 
found, and by their ready-money invest- 
ments less ruin would be entailed than by 
the present system on thoughtless youths, 
who fling their all away in a few months 
at the beck of our leading bookmakers. 

Racecourses, were my system carried 
out, would be free from most of the annoy- 
ances that now beset them, and more time 
could be given to the enjoyment of seeing 
the horses and their jockeys. We should 
then become more international. 

At present I cannot speak from per- 
sonal experience of foreign racing, but 
the pleasure of an introduction to it shall 
not be long delayed. 

In my next article L intend to go more 
into the minutiz of our racing—to de- 
scribe our mode of training and the inner 
life of our English racing stables. 


NOT GUELTY; 


Or, THE FARCE OF ADIRONDACK GAME PROTECTION. 


BY GEORGE H. WORDEN. 


PERHAPS no problem more difficult of 
solution has come before the lawmakers 
of the State of New York during the past 
ten years than how to protect the fish and 
game now remaining in what is called the 
“Forest Preserve.” This section, known 
also as the “ Adirondacks,” is nearly one 
hundred miles in diameter, perhaps more 
from north to south than from east to 
west, and is nearly an unbroken, virgin 
forest. It is yet inhabited by thousands 
of deer and smaller game, and its streams 
and lakes are noted among those who 
wield the rod as the abode of millions of 
the best variety of brook trout. This vast 
domain is at present under the supervision 
of fifteen “game protectors.” A fair com- 
parison of the needs of the situation would 
be to ask the people of New York city if 
they could not maintain order and pro- 
tect their property with a maximum po- 
lice force of twenty. Indeed, if these were 
the best men the Empire State could pro- 
duce, the task assigned them would be 
simply impossible, and that they have 
been worthy men so far is evidenced by 





the fact that as much has been accom- 
plished as the records show. - 

The Adirondack guides proper, mean- 
ing those who obtain their living in this 
way from the beginning until the close 
of each season, are nearly all honorable, 
trusty men; but living upon the border 
are men who, acting as guides occasion- 
ally, cultivate small pieces of cleared land, 
chop wood, peel bark, get out lumber, sell 
fish and game in and out of season, and, in 
fact, do anything for a little money. This, 
however, does not include all, as there 
are some very worthy people among these 
settlers. It is safe, however, to say that 
three-fourths of the marauders and woods 
pirates who infest the forest can be located 
among this class. Of the remaining one- 
fourth, it is safe to assume that their sym- 
pathies at least are with their neighbors, 
and that many of them look upon the city 
stranger in the light of an interloper ; at 
the same time they receive his money for 
their hospitalities. Presuming, then, that 
a game protector should be so successful 
as to “make a case” against one of the 
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poachers, his chances of procuring a con- 
viction in one of the adjacent courts may 
be considered at least doubtful. 

In the summer of 1886 the open def- 
ance of law by these parties attracted 
more than the usual amount of attention. 
Not only was seining indulged in to a 
great extent, but a new departure was 
taken by some of the more daring out- 
laws. This was called “dynamiting,” and, 
as its name implies, was done by explod- 
ing dynamite cartridges on the “cold 
beds,” where trout were known to be the 
most numerous. 

During the following winter (1886-7) 
the snow fell to an unusual depth, rain 
fell at intervals, forming a treacherous 
crust, and very many deer were slaugh- 
tered in yards by that most brutal of all 
methods, “crusting.” This was evidenced 
by the numerous carcases left to decay in 
the woods after being divested of their 
“pelts,” worth go cents each, the only 
remuneration for the wanton destruction, 
except portions of the meat needed by 
the ruffians for subsistence. 

In June, 1887, I received a letter from 
a gentleman stopping at the Butterfield 
House, in Utica, giving me his name, 
which I shall call Brown, stating that he 
was a game protector, and that he would 
like to see me on the following day at any 
place I should designate. I replied that 
I would meet him at his room on the next 
afternoon, and did so. 

My first impression of the man was that 
in the vocation for which he had been 
selected he must be a signal failure. He 
could scarcely have passed his twenty-fifth 
birthday ; his face was guiltless of beard 
or mustache, and from his general appear- 
ance he would be numbered among that 
class of dry-goods clerks who are assigned 
to duty behind the “lace counter.” 

“T have been detailed for a little special 
duty in this district, as your own protect- 
or is considered too well known, and was 
referred to you for a few tips in regard to 
a man called ‘ Frank,’ who seems to have 
been managing matters his own way for a 
few years back. Have you ever had the 
good fortune to make his acquaintance ?” 

“]T think I can safely say that I have,” 
I replied. 

“ Reputation very bad, I believe ?” 

“Quite so. He is guide, farmer, lum- 
berman, pot hunter. Shall I continue the 


list of his accomplishments ?” 
“Tf you please.’ 
“T do not know what he would refuse 
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to do for a consideration. He is king 
among his following, has passed a good 
share of his life in the woods, is about 
forty-five years of age, a giant physically, 
and a brute morally—in fine, a bad man 
to meet as an enemy.” 

“T want him for violation of the game 
laws. I have nothing but circumstantial 
evidence against him or his gang, and 
come to you for assistance. What would 
you advise?” 

“Mr. Brown,” I replied, “you are yet 
a young man, perhaps not half my age; 
you will therefore pardon me if I ask in 
what business you have been engaged 
prior to your appointment as a game pro- 
tector?” 

“The most natural question in the 
world, my dear sir. I have been a re- 
porter for a few years on one of the New 
York dailies, wrote up two or three trips to 
the Fulton chain of lakes and other points, 
shouldered my own pack and did my 
share of cooking and camp duty, and 
lately have been doing a little amateur 
detective work, which perhaps had some- 
thing to do with my appointment.” 

Then I looked him over again, thinking, 
as before, there was not much in his 
appearance to recommend him for the 
vocation ; still there was something which 
made me believe that in an emergency he 
might prove better than he appeared. 

“My boy, it is a big venture and can 
only be done by trapping.” 

“Trapping ?” 

“Certainly, and much caution must be 
used. Why, Brown, if Frank had the 
faintest suspicion of a thing of that kind 
his gun would be accidentally discharged 
and the suspected person would, acci- 
dentally of course, be the recipient of the 
contents.” 

“Just the same I want him and will 
accept the chances. Now, how would 
you proceed ?” 

“First, then, we will say the objective 
point is to be deer out of season.” 

ONES. 

“T am to assume the role of reluctant 
witness, since, living where I do, I am 
compelled to a certain extent to keep 
‘in’ with these men.” 

“You are right.” 

“Then you are to be the fresh young 
man from the city, out for fun, some 
money and giddy brain.” 

“Exactly! I follow you.” 

“Unless I mistake my man, the camp 
will develop the opportunity. Then sup- 
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posing you capture him on his return 
among his associates in the ‘Clearings,’ 
what will you do with him, with his gang 
around you?” 

“T shall be prepared with two or three 
whom I have tried in such a dilemma. 
In this case they will be fishermen like 
ourselves. I have only to give them dates 
and places ; they never fail.” 

“Good! Brown, I think you will do 
after all. Only remember, I tell you that 
you will be surprised more than once if 
you try to convict or commit your 
man.” 

“We shall see. To commence, I shall 
write to Frank asking him when he can 
be my guide for a two weeks’ trip to the 
‘Long Alder Bed,’ and that you, who are 
an old friend of my father, will accompany 
me. Does that suit you?” 

“ Admirably.” 

Thus it was decided, and the next week 
we were at Frank’s house, equipped for a 
fortnight’s stay in the best trout region 
south of Paul Smith’s. The place selected 
for our camp was at the foot of the Alder 
Bed, in a little cove, where a very cold 
spring made into the main stream. It was 
a beautiful place and we soon had erected 
an open camp of the most approved style, 
furnished with a birch-bark log for our 
camp fire and a goodly supply of fuel. 
In all our arrangements Brown acted the 
role of the “unsalted” to perfection. 
Loud and boisterous was the laugh of 
Frank at his display of ignorance of the 
simplest camp duties. 

Brown laughed at his jokes, seemed to 
be anxious to learn and willing to help in 
an awkward way, and from the first won 
Frank’s confidence. 

During the first week the fishing, which 
was excellent, took all our attention. Our 
rule was to have an early breakfast, leav- 
ing camp at 6 o'clock or before, and walk- 
ing up the trail along the stream for one, 
two or three miles, as we felt disposed, 
would wade into the bed and fish down 
stream toward camp, stopping when we 
had secured enough for supper and break- 
fast. We seldom fished later than noon. 
One very warm morning, just as we had 
put our rods and tackle in shape for the 
day’s work, we heard a sudden quick 
splash above us and turned our heads just 
in time to see a fine doe leap out of the 
edge of the stream and make its escape 
around the knoll of evergreens which pro- 
jected nearly to the water's edge. 

“ Look-ee thar, younker ! How would a 





steak out of that kind of an animal suit 
your palate ?” exclaimed Frank. 

“It is quite a temptation, truly ; but, as 
the law is against us and as I cannot be 
here as late as August, I shall very prob- 
ably do without it.” 

“Law be . The law don’t get up in 
the woods as far as this, and ef it did I 
gen’ly take a deer when I want one.” 

A day or two after this, toward even- 
ing, as we were gathered about the camp 
fire smoking our pipes, Frank, who had been 
examining his gun and cartridges, said : 
“Boys, the bill of fare, instead of the 
regular trout fried in pork grease, will, 
some time to-morrow, be changed to deer 
meat and ven’sen steak.” 

“ And who will dare furnish the veni- 
son?” queried I. 

“Oh, if you chaps are afraid of the law, 
you just stay right here; I’ll furnish the 
deer meat. I’ve found a boat, paddle and 
jack, all in good order back in the woods 
apiece, and with what help I can get from 
them I expect a good shot before 40’clock 
to-morrow morning. If you want fun 
you’d better come along.” 

Brown and myself demurred for a long 
time, pleading a dread of violating the 
law, but after awhile consented to let him 
row or “paddle” us to a certain point 
near the place where we had seen the deer, 
which was a noted “runway,” and Frank 
was to “ float” in the vicinity until he saw 
a chance for a shot. 

Before we started I called Frank one 
side and asked him if he was not taking 
too many chances with such a young fel- 
low as Brown, who might not prove very 
close mouthed. This I did to keep myself 
better guarded against later develop- 
ments. : 

“T’ll resk him,’ said he, “and ef he 
should blab, who’ll dare do anything about 
it? I’m in the habit of doin’ pretty much 
as I please around here and ef folks don’t 
like my way, I most gen’ly ask ’em what 
they are goin’ to do about it.” 

We turned in early and at about 2 
o’clock in the morning started and found 
the boat and equipments as_ expected. 
Half an hour of silent paddling brought 
us to the point where Frank was to leave 
us, just in sight of the runway. 

We remained here quietly for an hour, 
when the stillness was broken by a slight 
stir in the water above, and looking in the 
direction we could barely discern two or 
more figures moving, by the aid of the 
not overbrilliant starlight. A moment later 








the rays of light from the “jack” slowly 
shot out, and the figures near the runway 
became motionless. Then, like the fingers 
of a gigantic hand, the light reached out 
over the water, until plainly as by day the 
forms of a doe and two fawns stood out 
on the edge of the stream. All was so 
still that the quick breathing of Brown, 
eight feet away, came distinctly to my 
ears. Nearer and nearer crept the light, 
there was an instant’s breathless pause, 
then the shot of the rifle broke the silence, 
there was a terrific splash, the doe made 
one leap upon the bank, then fell pros- 
trate. 

Nothing out of the usual routine of 
camp life occurred after this, and on the 
day appointed we returned. At the time 
of our arrival at the hotel, about three- 
quarters of a mile from Frank’s house, I 
do not think he had the faintest suspicion 
of Brown’s realerrand. He led up to the 
bar of the house, and in his usual bluster- 
ing, swaggering sort of way ordered the 
landlord to “Set em up!” About a score 
of rough customers instantly obeyed and 
“took their medicine,” as one of them ob- 
served. 

Soon after this Brown stepped up in an 
unembarrassed way, I thought, and said: 

“Frank, we have been very good friends 
for the past two weeks—indeed, I must 
say that I have enjoyed myself very much ; 
but now I have an unpleasant duty to 
perform. You willsee by this (showing 
his badge) that I am a game protector, 
and must arrest you for having in posses- 
sion game out of season.” 

The look of utter amazement which 
came over the countenance of Frank as 
the actual situation slowly evolved itself 
was ludicrous in the extreme; then he 
grappled the idea, and he made a spring 
for Brown. 

Brown’s right arm went up, describing 
a right angle at the elbow, his left hand 
flew straight out, coming in contact with 
the bridge of Frank’s nose, and the back 
of the woodsman’s head was deposited 
swiftly upon the floor, while yet his No. 
10 feet were in midair. 

About a dozen now rushed threaten- 
ingly forward toward Brown, but from 
somewhere suddenly appeared a man, 
hitherto unnoticed, of goodly proportions, 
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who, placing himself beside the unterrified 
protector, thus introduced himself : 

“I’m from Pennsylvany, gentlemen ; I 
weigh jist a ton, and I’m goin’ to see this 
yer kid git a fair show up. Now, then, 
lively, and purceed with the inquest.” 

No one in the room seemed to be at all 
anxious to enter into any controversy 
with the delegate from “ Pennsylvany,” 
more especially as two other formidable- 
looking strangers had ranged themselves 
on either side of himself and Brown. By 
this time Frank had slowly and painfully 
crawled to a sitting posture, presenting 
a horrible-looking frontispiece. His face 
was covered with the blood yet streaming 
from his nostrils. “Cowed” wasa feeble 
adjective to use in his description. 

“Will anyone inform me where to find 
the nearest justice ?”’ asked Brown. 

Here the landlord stepped forward and 
explained that in addition to his manifold 
duties he was a justice, and that a con- 
stable was at that timealso present. The 
primitive justice’s court was soon organ- 
ized, and Brown acted as complainant, 
prosecuting attorney and witness. The 
case was Clearly proven, as I have related 
it, with the additional evidence that some 
of the venison and the hide, or “ pelt,” as 
it is called, were found in the pack basket 
of the prisoner. ‘Then the case was duly 
summed up by the parties ; the justice in 
a rude sort of a way charged the jury ; 
they were conducted to some mysterious 
inner room and in fifteen minutes had ar- 
rived at a verdict. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you 
agreed upon a verdict?” 

“We hev, your honor.” 

“We will hear it!” said his honor. 

“Not guilty.” 

Then Brown used an oath for the first 
time during my acquaintance with him. 
As soon as possible we procured a toler- 
able conveyance and left, the three large 
men following us at their leisure. On our 
way out of the woods I asked Brown’s 
opinion of the usefulness of “State game 
protectors.” 

“Of course,” said he, “as at present 
conducted game protection does not protect 
in the least.” 

“ And that expresses the whole thing in 
a nutshell,” said I. 




















BASEBALL. 


THE brilliant success achieved by the party of 
baseball tourists under Mr. Albert G. Spalding, 
in their effort to introduce America’s national 
game of baseball in Australia, together with 
the fact of the tourists extending their trip 
around the world, and marking their journey 
by playing baseball on the sands in front of 
the Egyptian Pyramids and on the plaza of the 
Coliseum at Rome, has done more in a few 
months to extend the popularity of baseball than 
could otherwise have been accomplished in a 
decade. The Philadelphia Sporting Life, in edi- 
torially commenting on Mr. Spalding’s plucky 
venture—which involved an outlay of $30,000, 
without the guarantee in return of a dollar— 
says, in regard to a reception to be given the 
returning travelers in April, that ‘‘the base- 
ball public at large are fully aware of the fact 
that Mr. Spalding’s grand enterprise is one 
never before equaled in the sporting history of 
the civilized world. The great trip ofthe tour- 
ists to Australia, culminating as it will next 
April in the historical event of going round the 
world in 150 days, is something worthy to be 
signalized as only we Americans can in the 
way of an appropriate recognition by a grand 
reception given to the returning baseball heroes, 
and under no better auspices could such a recep- 
tion be conducted than that of the club of the 
National League, which is in possession of all 
the honors of the world’s championship in the 
American national game. Not only will the re- 
turning ball players themselves be well worthy 
of such public recognition of the credit they 
have attached to the name of the American 
athletic fraternity, but especially the energy, 
the pluck, and the enterprise of that character- 
istic representative of the great West of our 
republic, Mr. Albert G. Spalding, deserve the 
heartiest tribute the metropolis of our country 
can pay him.” 

That popular baseball centre of the metropolis, 
the Polo-Grounds, is doomed to be a resort of 
the past for the patrons of the national game. 
For some years past the lessees of the grounds, 
the Metropolitan Exhibition Company, have been 
threatened with the breaking up of their ground 
by the opening up of 111th street through the 
enclosure ; but up to last February the company 
was successful in preventing the street from 
being opened, the aldermen assisting it in the 
matter under the influence of a few hundred 
free-pass books to the New York Club games. In 











February, however, adecision of the court ona 
question of jurisdiction, in which the Park Com- 
missioners were plaintiffs, took the matter out 
of the hands of the aldermen, and early in Feb- 
ruary the fences on 111th street and Fifth and 
Sixth avenues were removed, and steps wére 
taken to open the street. The Polo Grounds were 
enclosed by the Westchester Polo Club about ten 
years ago, for the purpose of playing the club 
games there, and a successful season was antici- 
pated, with a very fashionable patronage ; but 
after the first reception the club found that it 
had a financial burden on its hands, and when 
Mr. Day organized the Metropolitan Baseball 
Club, the Westchester Club was very glad to 
lease the field to it, and since then the Polo 
Grounds have been baseball grounds, with now 
and then an athletic meeting to vary the attrac- 
tion. This year, however, sees the last of @his 
popular baseball resort, greatly to the regret of 
the New York Club and its thousands of local 
patrons. 

Baseball circles in Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton have been kept in an excited condition the 
past month, owing to statements which appeared 
in the papers last February, relative to the re- 
appearance of the noted college pitchers of Yale 
and Harvard, Messrs. Stagg and Bates. The 
first shock was felt by Harvard when the pain- 
ful fact became known that the faculty had sus- 
pended Bates for neglect in his studies, after due 
warning, this, of course, throwing him out of 
the college arena of sports for the season. Cut 
off from his valuable services in the ‘‘ box’’ the 
Harvard nine were thrown on their beam ends, 
and it looked as if their chances for the pen- 
nant for 1889 would be wrecked. When it was 
known, however, that Stagg, of Yale, had de- 
clared his intention of retiring from the college 
nine this summer, some consolation was afford- 
ed the Harvard players, from the fact that un- 
der such circumstances their rivals would be 
no better off than themselves. Princeton, too, 
took courage from the removal of two of the 
obstacles to success in the pennant races by 
the retirement of Messrs. Stagg and Bates. All 
three of the team captains have since then been 
busy in training up their respective battery 
players from the ranks of the Freshmen. But 
no matter who the new men may be, there is no 
questioning the fact that both Yale and Harvard 
will sadly miss the services of Messrs. Stagg 
and Bates. 


HENRY CHADWICK. 
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FOXHUNTING AND STEEPLECHASING. 


WHEN the Rockaway Hunt Club built the new 
clubhouse at Cedarhurst, some four years since, 
the only other country clubs near New York 
were the Meadow Brook Hunt Club and the 
Country Club at Pelham. Since then the Essex 
County Country Club has been inaugurated, 
and seems very firmly established on the Jersey 
side of the Hudson. The Staten Island Country 
Club has also seen daylight since then, and 
promises to be as strong a body as any of the 
out-of-town clubs. Both these new clubs have 
long lists of members who are fond of field 
sports, and of hunting particularly. The Rock- 
away Club has, owing to the trouble with Mr. 
Frank Griswold, the late master, been obliged to 
purchase a pack of its own, and Mr. Réné La 
Montagne is the master, and has shown capi- 
tal sport. The Meadow Brook hounds also have 
shown good work during the winter, and the 
open weather was fully taken advantage of. 
Mr. Griswold’s hounds have also had their full 
share of support. Long Island has had the ad- 
vantage of three packs of hounds during the 
past winter. The Country Club hounds, under 
Mr. Howard Potter, have shown capital fun, 
and this club promises to be quite the leading 
club among the country organizations as soon 
as the new clubhouse is finished. This will cost 
a large sum, and will be very complete in every 
respect. From its position the new clubhouse 
and grounds will make it quite as convenient as 
Jerome Park, and the steeplechases then should 
be well attended, as it will be the only course 
that can be reached directly by water. A dock 
has been built, and on race day steamboats will 
be fun to and from the club. I doubt, however, 
if the opening will take place much before the 
fall. 


Although the number of country clubs has so. 


increased, and the number of packs gone up 
from two to five in the vicinity of New York, I 
do not think foxhunting has taken any more 
general hold on the people in and around New 
York. Bartow, Hempstead, Rockaway, Orange 
and Staten Island all have their enthusiastic 
little coteries, but the number of actual follow- 
ers has not increased in the proportion it should 
have. The fields are no larger than they were 
two years ago, though the number of carriages 
is about double. The reason is hard to deter- 
mine; but I think if the hunt clubs would offer 
prizes at the Horse Show for jumping, the con- 
dition being that animals must belong to mem- 
bers of a hunt club and be ridden by the own- 
ers, it would do some good. It would catch the 
public, and if the prizes were given for horse- 
manship and form, as well as the actual jump, 
it would be the largest day of the show. The 
riders should wear the coats of their respective 
hunts, and the management of the show could 
offer a challenge cup to be held by the club, 
while an individual cup could be given to the 
winner. This would act as an inducement, and 
a number would join and ride with the hounds 
‘n consequence. Another way to increase the 
interest would be to get the daily press to take 
notice of the runs. The master could furnish 
the bare details of the meet and run tothe dif- 
ferent papers at small cost, and a very little per- 
suasion would be needed to get the matter 
printed. At present the accounts are both 

















meagre and often incorrect, and, as little is 
known about the clubs by the general public, 
but little interest is taken. 

As regards steeplechasing, the prospects seem 
brighter than they were. The Coney Island 
Jockey Club has promised to make room for 
the Rockaway people, and has given them three 
days at the end of June and the beginning of 
July, and they will be able to hold a meeting, 
though it will not be as large a one as hereto- 
fore. The Country Club may or may not holda 
spring meeting, but will probably wait until the 
falland have a large meeting on its new grounds. 
There is some talk of a spring meeting in New 
Jersey, but those who have had steeplechasing 
at heart during the past few years have lost so 
much money fostering their hobby that they now 
feel chary about venturing any more in what 
seems a losing venture. 

C. S, PELHAM-CLINTON. 
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DOG CHAT. 


Our prognostication in OuTING for March bids 
fair to be verified, as the President of the Na- 
tional Dog Club of America has notified its mem- 
bers that the conference which has for some 
months been in progress between the President 
of the American Kennel Club and himself, with 
the object of bringing about a harmonious settle- 
ment of the differences between their clubs, has 
been concluded, the decision arrived at being 
that the National Dog Club shall abolish its 
Bench Show rules and incorporate in the Asso- 
ciate Membership Branch of the American Ken- 
nel Club. President Perry advises the reorgan- 
ization of his club so that it may, in the manner 
proposed, become a part of the American Ken- 
nel Club. 

-The American Kennel Club is likely to make 
the most generous concessions, for at the next 
meeting the constitution will, in all probability, 
be amended as follows : That the associate mem- 
bers shall have three officers, president, vice- 
president and secretary. All three officers shall 
be delegates to the American Kennel Club ; and, 
further, that the president shall be a member of 
the Advisory Committee of the American Ken- 
nel Club. These, together with the one delegate 
for every 100 members enrolled allowed under 
the constitution, give the associates ample rep- 
resentation ; as much, in fact, as could in reason 
be asked. 

Thus the turmoil of the past eighteen months 
in dogdom promises to subside, and in a manner 
which should be satisfactory to all. 

The Canadian Kennel Club has emerged from 
the comatose state in which it has lain since its 
inception. Several changes have been made in 
the list of its officers, as given in OuTING for De- 
cember. A stud book has been opened, and a 
large number of dogs are reported as already 
registered. The club’s by-laws and constitution 
are the shortest of any we remember to have 
seen, and, in our opinion, do not cover the 
ground sufficiently well. A Canadian Kennel 
Gazette has been started, which will be the organ 
of this association. 

When the matter of the Bench Show rules to 
be adopted comes up for consideration, the in- 
fant organization cannot, we think, do better 
than to adopt those of the American Kennel 
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Club. They are exhaustive and carefully con- 
sidered. 

The Gazette of the American Kennel Club has 
at length made its appearance. It is tastefully 
and well gotten up, and altogether reflects credit 
upon the club. It is gratifying to learn that the 
publication promises to be self supporting ; con- 
sequently the President’s liberal guarantee is 
not in danger of being called upon to make up 
deficiencies. 

The prevailing craze for exaggerating the 
“‘fancy’’ points in sporting and non-sporting 
dogs is being carried to the most ridiculous ex- 
cesses. Spaniels are the chief sufferers so far, 
but there is no knowing where the mania will 
cease. OUTING contends that, spaniels having 
been intended for certain work, it is worse than 
folly to controvert nature by breeding animals 
that are utterly unfitted to pursue their vocation. 

We thing that the decadence of spaniels in 
field merit might be arrested by the organization 
of field trials for them. It is to be hoped that 
the proper authorities will take the matter un- 
der consideration. Trials such as these could 
be easily and inexpensively conducted, and the 
benefit they would be to the several varieties of 
working spaniels can scarcely be estimated. In 
time these spaniel trials would give rise to a 
new industry, as have those for pointers, set- 
ters, greyhounds and collies. That there is 
money to be made in dogs is evidenced by the 
showing of a celebrated Western kennel, whose 
specialty is Llewellyn setters. The owners 
cleared $10,000 over and above every expense 
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BENCH SHOWS. 


THE spring bench shows for 1889 are now 
under full swing, and the quality of the exhibits 
and the management of the shows seem to be 
better and better, and each year a step in advance 
of the year previous. The old term “‘ dissatisfied 
exhibitor’’ seems, however, to hover around the 
blue and smoky atmosphere of each judge’s 
ring as heretofore ; for when will there be no dis- 
gruntled and disappointed exhibitors? Never! 
Just so long as there are judges, dog shows and 
dogs, so long will that element of individuals 
who can never take defeat gracefully, nor abide 
by just decisions, crop up and out and make 
their plaints public and themselves ridiculous. 

The managers of the average bench show are 
men of ability, intellect and undoubted integrity, 


- and in them the utmost confidence of the public, 


both exhibitors and visitors, should rest. They 
are men frequently of the highest possible so- 
cial and commercial position, and with much to 
lose in case of a misstep. Fond of the canine 
race, with ample means and time to indulge in 
and investigate to the marrow their so-called 
‘*hobby,”’ the slight mistakes, if any, made by 
the usually gentlemanly manager, secretary or 
committeeman of the average first-class bench 
show should rather be borne with and condoned 
than criticised, for to him may be credited many 
of the rapid strides toward the improvement 
and more scientific breeding of the very many 
breeds of dogs, by importations of new blood 
and the general encouragement of the shows by 
the free use of hard cash. Assembled together, 
these men give the public at large the benefit of 
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their long experience in dog matters, by selecting 
from the country over men suitable, from years 
of study of the matter as breeders and owners, 
to adjudicate upon the different breeds ; hence 
the little army of ‘‘ kickers,’’ so known, should 
support and assist the committees and judges 
rather than block their path. NOMAD. 


* 
COLLEGE ROWING. 


THE college rowing season promises to furnish 
more than the usual amount of interest this year. 
Not only will the number of contestants at New 
London doubtless be increased, but the possi- 
bility of an English race adds a new incentive. 
The new arrival in the field of college eights, 
Cornell, must of necessity be much more of an 
unknown quantity than the other crews. But, 
as in every year, the main point of interest is the 
annual Yale-Harvard race. Though at this early 
date it is impossible to state anything accurate- 
ly and certainly, yet the struggle promises to be 
a hard one. Each University feels that it must 
be the winner; Yale will fight to maintain her 
lead won last June ; Harvard, on the other hand, 
smarting under the defeats of the past three 
years, will make unusual efforts to cut down 
that lead and bring the series once more toa tie. 
The first question one asks about the two crews 
is invariably, ‘‘What stroke will they row?” 
As regards Yale the question is an easily an- 
swered one. Yale will cling to the same stroke 
that has brought her victory in the past three 
years. What style Harvard will adopt is doubt- 
ful. Will she go back to the stroke of 1885 or 
will she endeavor to perfect the principles on 
which the last year’s crew worked? Both crews 
are already hard at work—working with that 
zeal and vigor which none but crew candidates 
can show. The material seems to be about the 
same in the candidates for the two crews, and 
the amount and character of the work being 
done differ but very little. 

A word regarding the idea of an English race. 
The desire for acontest between the representa- 
tive University eights of this country and of 
England has greatly increased during the past 
few years. Both Yale and Harvard have at- 
tained a far greater degree of perfection than 
ever before, and are now much more fit to com- 
pete with the English crews than were the two 
or three college crews which have gone to Eng- 
land. The main difficulty is of course the dif- 
ference of season, but by small sacrifices on 
the part of the men themselves that could be 
arranged. It would be more difficult for an 
American crew to row in England than for an 
English crew to row here. The Thames (Eng- 
land) course presents difficulties which would be 
almost impossible for an American coxswain, 
‘with his necessarily limited experience, to over- 
come. But let an English eight come to this 
country and we can promise them a course 
which presents no difficulties in the way of steer- 
ing, one where the choice of sides is a toss up. 
But if an international University race can be 
arranged, I fully believe that either Yale or Har- 
vard can show our English cousins that college 
rowing has fully kept pace with the progress of 
American athletics. 

FREDERIC G. STEVENSON. 











A WRINKLE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PROBABLY no photographs ever excited more 
admiration than the few copies we have seen of 
the print from the negative which was obtained 
by aiming a camera at a ‘‘setting’’ grouse. 
That an amateur photographer should so far 
win the confidence of a wary bird as to allow of 
her portraiture is somewhat romantic and in- 
teresting. Very few of us are favored with leis- 
ure time to allow of daily visits which will cul- 
minate in a fearless friendship with some brood- 
ing ‘‘ partridge,’’ and consequently the photo- 
graphs of incubating aves are rare. 

Photography has been a hobby and birds a 
study with me, and perchance the following may 
prove of interest to some fellow amateur, like- 
wise afflicted with divided tastes. My outfit is” 
not one especially adapted to field work. It is 
a 5x8 Scoville, fitted with a Darlot lens and a 
drop shutter, with a slight modification of my 
own design. I use Carbutt’s ‘‘ blue label’’ dry 
plates, and equipped with the above and a light 
cotton fish line I am ready for my bird por- 
traits. Of course a bright day is chosen, that 
even the shadows may give clear details ; and 
as I trudge along some forest edge with the 
camera in a compact knapsack, the plate hold- 
ers in the game pockets of my light canvas coat, 
I am able to use both hands freely to assist me 
in getting over sundry fences and stone walls. 
My tripod is at home, and in its place I have 
two strips of inch oak, used as follows: After 
flushing some ground breeder from her nest, it 
may be a thrush, an oven bird, or perchance a 
grouse—it matters not, for one simple procedure 
is to be followed in every instance. One of the 
oak strips has an iron-pointed end, which is 
thrust into the ground, and the other is adjusted 
to the second‘strip by a thumbscrew clamp. 
The camera is attached to the top of this unipod 
by a ball-and-socket joint governed by a pair of 
screws. Thus I am enabled to turn the camera 
at any desired angle and at any height. Mean- 
time the startled parent has left the nest and is 
in vociferous alarm watching your movements, 
or else has silently betaken herself away. It 
matters not; we give our attention to the nest. 
and its complement of treasures. Place the 
camera turned away from the sun, and focus 
the nest; make all preparations for exposing the 
plate, but do not draw the slide of the plate 
holder. The drop shutter is in position, and 
the long line is fastened to the ivory pin that is 
to support the slide from falling, and is trailed 
away its entire length, some thirty yards; then 
the pin is placed in position, the slide is drawn 
in the holder and the rubber focusing cloth is 
buttoned over the camera, green side out. You 


now leave it to perform its mission, and spend 
the next half hour in any other pursuit for which 
you may have a fancy—sketching, collecting in- 
sects, or in eager anticipation. Then you ap- 
proach the one-legged observer ; the end of the 
cord is reached, a few steps more and the bird 
would again fly, but now there is no need of ad- 
vancing ; a light tug is given to the line, and if 
you have good ears you may hear the click of 
the shutter. As you approach, your feathered 
‘“‘sitter’’ flies in second alarm, while you take 
care of the exposed plate. Afterward, in the 
dark room, you develop, and by leaving the 
bromide out a negative is produced from which 
a photograph is evolved that will corroborate 
your tale to a circle of admiring friends, as you 
relate the details of your intimacy with the wild 
forest bird. 

Not always does success crown your efforts. 
Sometimes the bird is too wary to return, and 
then recourse is had to the trailing evergreen, 
or small pine boughs, to conceal the camera; or 
again the plate fails you in the developing tray, 
or you find that when the bird returned to her 
nest she impolitely turned her back to the lens, 
and you are obliged to label the result with the 
schoolboy explanation, ‘‘ This is a bird.’’ Yet 
in the majority of cases the result is satisfac- 
tory, and the simple method renders possible 
what has to some been looked upon as an im- 
possibility, for even the ‘‘ detective’’ cameras of 
recent invention will scarcely get a glimpse of a 
bird in repose if it is held in one’s hands. 

F. H. CARPENTER. 
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THE ORITANI SNOW SHOERS AT 
MONTREAL. 

AT the January meeting of the Oritani Snow 
Shoe Club, the following resolution was adopted 
unanimously: ‘‘ Resolved, That a committee 
from this club proceed to Montreal during the 
Carnival week, and endeavor to find our lost 
winter. Each member of the committee is 
authorized to pay his own expenses.”’ 

Accordingly, four of the best-looking mem- 
bers of the club found themselves, ‘‘ armed and 
equipped ’”’ with snow shoes and blanket suits, 
in the comfortable special car of our honorary 
president on the evening of February 4. We 
were very much encouraged by the receipt of 
the following dispatch from Montreal, dated 
that afternoon : 

“‘Heavy snow storm, wind blowing a gale, 
thermometer 38° below zero. American visitors 
are having their ears and noses frozen.”’ 

So it looked as if our search would meet with 
complete success. 

When we awoke next morning at St. Albans, 
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we were, owing tothe deep snow, some two 
hours late. Breakfast was also late, but not the 
man who collected the price therefor. He was 
very prompt and rang the bell for the cars as 
soon as he was paid. We arrived at Montreal 
three hours late, and glad to get to our hotel, 
where we had previously engaged rooms. As 
soon as we could get lunch and don our warm 
blanket suits we proceeded, in response to a 
cordial invitation, to the famous ‘‘ Tuque Bleue”’ 
toboggan slide. The wind howled, the snow 
drifted, and the mercury marked 15° below 
zero, but our warm costume and four pairs of 
stockings inside of our moccasins kept us very 
comfortable. In fact, after walking up that 
slide, nearly a mile long, four or five times, we 
felt sure that the thermometer had risen to 80°. 
The slide was crowded with good-humored 
members and their guests, and the fun glorious. 
The Chinaman’s notion of tobogganing ‘* Wizz— 
walkee milee!’’ was fully understood. 

In the evening we proceeded to the Windsor 
Hotel, and there found the St. George Snow 
Shoe Club out in full force. At 8 o’clock the 
signal was given, and away we went on a 
tramp to their clubhouse, a distance of two 
miles and a half. And what a tramp in the face 
of the storm, partly up a hill at an angle of 45°. 
The belles and beaus who tried to reach the 
place in their sleighs had to get out and walk. No 
horse could climb that hill in three feet of snow. 
The clubhouse was beautifully illuminated and 
our arrival was announced by a fine display of 
fireworks. After a good amateur concert, the 
usual initiation of members and guests took 
place, and merrily we tramped back. An ele- 
gant supper given us by one of the club mem- 
bers wound up a most enjoyable day. 

The weather next morning was much the 
same, but nevertheless we tramped a distance 
of two miles to the park, where the snow shoe 
races were to take place. We were incrusted 
with snow when we arrived there, and our 
beards and eyebrows were lumps of ice. We 
felt proud to find that we were the only ones to 
make the journey on foot. Owing to the very 
rough weather, the attendance was rather small, 
but the races were all run in good style, despite 
the weather and the absence of the Governor 
General. The two-mile race between Indians 
and the hurdle races were the most interesting 
events. 

Our clothing seemed to become very light and 
thin after standing two hours exposed to the 
storm, and I was greatly amused at the remarks 
of one of the visiting Winnipeg snow shoers, 
who told me confidentially that it was all very 
nice, but the weather was entirely too warm, 
the snow got soft and wet, ‘‘ you know.’’ Now, 
home it was 58° below zero when he left, and 
the snow was nice and dry, and he was in 
earnest. It was only 10° or 15° below zero 
there. We hada quadrille outdoors after the 
races, in which we were all glad to join, and the 
blood was soon coursing through our veins in a 
manner that made us tingle all over. 

The great event of the Carnival, however, 
was the storming of the [ce Palace by the snow 
shoe clubs. It is impossible for me to begin to 
do justice to the magnificent splendor of this 
scene. 

When we reached the great square, thronged 
with thousands of people, the fairy-like struc- 
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ture fairly glowed with the white light of the 
electric lamps shining softly through the great 
walls and towers of ice. Suddenly, away up on 
Mount Royal, a dozen rockets rush up into the 
black sky, and rapidly a serpent of fire zigzags 
down the steep mountain. It is the attacking 
column of 1,500 snow shoers with their torches. 
As they approach we can hear the faint sound 
of bugles and drums, and finally they march up 
the wide street, a mass of glowing colors. There 
are white suits and red, garnetand blue. Torches 
and Roman candles are blazing, and banners 
and flags flying. With a hurrah they surround 
the palace as the cannon of the Montreal battery 
ring out in the night air; they open fire with 
thousands of Roman candles, which the garri- 
son returns with hundreds of rockets, bombs 
and serpents. The towers are illuminated with 
varicolored fires, which, melted into the soft 
white light of the walls below, produce a wonder- 
ful effect. And, suddenly, from the tallest cen- 
tral tower a stream of fire pours down on every 
side, a mine explodes, throwing thousands of 
many-colored balls into the air, and the Ice 
Palace surrenders. We join the column that 
tramps back with fife and drum to the Montreal 
Amateur Athletic Club, and listen with great 
satisfaction to a genuine snow shoe concert 
given in the neat little hall of that club. 

There are no trains next morning, but we 
learn that the Central Vermont intends to plough 
its way out in the afternoon. So, after another 
tramp to the toboggan slide, we return to the 
hotel, and sadly pack up our badge-covered 
blanket suits, and become ordinary everyday 
citizens. 

As we glide out of the handsome depot the 
clouds break, and for the first time since our 
arrival the sun shines, but the wind still blows 
an icy gaie and the snow drifts badly. ‘* Good- 
bye, hospitable snow shoers! We found our 
winter and had a royal good time!’’ And one 
of our members murmured, ‘‘ Good-bye, mer- 
maid !’’ but what he meant we do not know. 


WAKEMAN HOLBERTON. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING RIFLE BULLETS. 


THE interesting process of photographing rifle 
bullets in motion, by means of the electric light, 
presents some remarkable phenomena, judging 
from the experiments made by Mach, the Aus- 
trian chemist. In this operation his plan is to 
illumine the bullet by letting it break an electric 
current formed, but the velocity of the bullet 
must exceed that of sound, in order that the 
conditions of the air before and behind the pro- 
jectile can be shown. After various experi- 
ments he succeeded in his efforts to photograph 
projectiles fired by Wernal and Jurde guns, hav- 
ing respectively an initial velocity of 438 and 530 
metres per second. The photographs obtained 
in this manner showed an air formation in front 
of the bullet having the form of a hyperbole, 
while behind it almost a vacuum was formed, 
in which, when the initial velocity was very 
great, there were some curious spiral motions. 
From the description given, there appeared 
from these photographs to be a great similarity 
between the motion of a body through the water 
and that of a projectile through the air. 




















Just at present that far-off country, Australia, 
is receiving a great deal of attention. The daily 
papers and the magazines contain articles of 
more or less merit describing adventures and 
such sports as more especially struck the fancy 
of the beholders. Numerous books on the sub- 
ject have also seen the light of day. Among 
them is one which will interest various classes 
of readers. Asa bit of description of a portion 
of Australia of which little is known it com- 
pares well with other more pretentious efforts. 
To the colonist iz prospectu—he will generally 
be an Englishman, for Americans have still too 
many bonanzas in their own country to explore 
—the book gives valuable information. ‘‘ The 
New Chum in the Queensland Bush,’’ by Wal- 
ter S. S. Tyrwhitt, tells in a very simple but en- 
tertaining way about the life, the manners and 
the rewards of acolonist in the Bush. It has 
been the fashion for a number of years to speak 
of Australia as the land of promise, just as 
America was at one time and is still, it is to be 
feared. Others were directed to go to that re- 
gion in search of health and strength. The 
author rather discourages those who have hith- 
erto been inclined to place much confidence 
in these reports. He declares that Queensland 
offers no inducements to those anxious to ac- 
quire wealth rapidly. To such as like hard 
work, are accustomed to privations and are 
steady, opportunities will present themselves. 
Perhaps the laborer and the artisan stand better 
chances than the upper and middle classes. If 
you are sharp no doubt you have a better pros- 
pect of getting on in the colonies, but sharp you 
must be, as a needle. [W. H. Allen & Co., Lon- 
don.] 


WHILE many of us would hardly care to go 
from England ‘‘To Gibraltar and Back in an 
Eighteen Tonner,’ particularly in the early 
spring when storms are frequent and waves 
run high—and don’t they come up in the Bay 
of Biscay !—we still read with pleasure the ac- 
count of such a trip ‘‘by one of the crew.”’ 
The yacht Chirifa is a staunch boat indeed to 
have weathered the many gales without mishap 
and have carried her passengers 2,800 miles 
safely. As our friend of the crew tells us in the 
preface, a brief account of the trip first appeared 
in the form of a magazine article, but at the 
express wish of the owner of the Chiripa, Mr. 
Corry, it was given more permanent form. A 
number of very good illustrations add to the at- 
tractiveness of the volume. [W. H. Allen & Co.] 


G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons are publishing a series 
of historical studies, intended to present, in a 
lucid manner, the stories of the different nations 
that have attained prominence in history. In 
the ‘‘Story of the Nations’’ series, the volume 











devoted to Mexico, which has lately appeared, 
was, perhaps, a very difficult book to write. 
During the last twenty years investigators of 
the extant monuments have convinced them- 
selves that the high degree of civilization which 
the Spanish conquerors speak of as encounter- 
ing probably never existed. So it comes to be 
a matter of some difficulty, in writing about 
Mexico, to discriminate between what has been 
hitherto accepted as true, such as Prescott’s de- 
scriptions, for instance, and the results of modern 
investigations. The author, Miss Susan Hale, 
is not always successful in making these distinc- 
tions, and at times she is also rather careless 
in her groupings of generalizations. While the 
Garden of Eden doubtless expressed a vision of 
a happy past, the Elysian Fields, if they refer to 
anything, refer to a happy future. However, 
all through the book is ample evidence of pains- 
taking work, and a perusal of the pages of ‘‘ The 
Story of Mexico’’ cannot result otherwise than 
in profit to the reader. 


THE same publishers have been issuing, in a 
very neat form, ‘‘ Questions of the Day,’’ and 
in the volume before us, which bears the num- 
ber 56, E. J. Donnell discusses ‘‘ The Outlines of 
a New Science,”’ being a lecture delivered be- 
fore the Reform Club in October of last year. 
In a brief manner the author argues for the 
need of a recognition of the scientific basis of 
political economy. He also argues, from his 
point of view, for a modification, if not a total 
removal, of the present tariff, and, in conclusion, 
asks his readers to thoughtfully and carefully 
consider in all its details this important question. 
In no way can they show their loyalty to their 
country more conclusively. 


WirTH the return of spring the thoughts of 
many run to fishing. Those not yet provided 
with rods and lines, and such other implements 
as the fisherman needs, as well as those who 
would discard old tackle for newer inventions, 
will do well to look through the catalogue issued 
by Thos. H. Chubb, Post Mills, Vt. In it they 
will find enumerated all the latest things in rods, 
hooks, bait and whatever a fisherman needs for 
a complete outfit. 


Tuat bicycling as a pastime has firmly estab- 
lished itself in the favor of the public is fully 
proved by the announcement which the Pope 
Manufacturing Company make in their cata- 
logue for 1889. The firm has been in existence 
for twelve years, in which time wonderful pro- 
gress has been made in the construction of the 
‘silent steed.’’ The Columbia Light Roadster 
for 1889 is a beautiful machine, light in point of 
weight, strong inconstruction. The other makes 
of bicycles are well known. 
































THE BROADWAY THEATRE, 


WHEN Mrs. Burnett's delightful story of ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy ’”’ first appeared in book form 
it met with a hearty and well-deserved recep- 
tion. It was such a dainty, poetical production, 
and so unlike anything that had appeared in a 
long while, that it took our hearts by storm. 
Naturally it fascinated the children, but older 
people found much to interest and charm 
them as well. The interest evinced in it 
drew attention to the possibility of dramatizing 
Lord Fauntleroy and soon from the stage the 
little lord continued to win hearts. The first 
production of the play occurred in England}” 
where it was favorably received. In this coun- 
try it was first produced in Boston and at once 
scored asuccess. Little Lord Fauntleroy made his 
bow before a New York audience early in De- 
cember. Two months have passed and more, 
and still he continues to delight the large audi- 
ences which nightly gather to see him, and the 
end of his reign is not yet. 

The success of the play is due in a large 
measure to the very great popularity the book 
had gained. But it is also due to the remark- 
able child genius which the play has brought to 
public notice. Little Elsie Leslie assumes the 
character of Little Lord Fauntleroy and invests 
it with a grace and a realism which are simply 
astonishing. That a mere child can assume the 
burden of the leading réle is certainly a matter 
of interest ; when, in addition, a child of Elsie’s 
years exhibits rare dramatic talent and, with all 
the praise and applause that are showered upon 
her for her good qualities, remains modest and 
apparently unconscious, it becomes noteworthy. 
The little actress plays her part with so much 
true art, and withal is so simple in her ways, 
that, if one is to judge by the present promises, 
she has a bright future before her. She is, 
however, not a stranger to the stage. For a 
time she played with Mr. Jefferson and more 
recently she was seen in ‘‘ Editha’s Burglar.”’ 

Perhaps no class of theatre goers have taken 
such an interest in the play as the children of 
Miss Leslie’s own age. To them the Broadway 
Theatre has become a Mecca. Their parents 
and friends have been not unwilling compan- 
ions on these pilgrimages, and it has probably 
been of benefit to them all. The little children 
have had an example of affection, submission 
and courage; those of a larger growth have 
been taught the lesson of forbearance. 


DALY’S THEATRE, 


In the full tide of success ‘‘ The Inconstant”’ 
at Daly’s Theatre was taken off to make way 
for Mr. Daly’s adaptation from the German of 
a play by Von Schénthau. ‘An International 
Match”’ is hardly up to the usual merit of plays 
which habitués of this popular theatre are wont 
to look for. Its weakness is made apparent by 
the fact that Mr. Daly’s company barely suc- 
ceeded on the opening night in evoking an out- 
burst of genuine applause. Even with this 
drawback it is a treat to see Mr. Daly’s players. 
Their efforts alone will do much to make a suc- 
cess of the play, which but for them would be a 
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failure. 


The stage setting is exceedingly good. 
No better interiors have ever been shown on 


any metropolitan stage. The costumes are mag- 
nificent. These factors, together with Mr. Daly’s 
well-known skill in adapting his plays to the 
wants of his patrons, will keep ‘‘An Interna- 
tional Match”’ on the stage for some time. 


MADISON SQUARE THEATRE. 


OnE of the season’s successes is ‘‘ Captain 
Swift’’ at the Madison Square Theatre. The 
author, Mr. Haddon Chambers, has produced a 
play which is bold and unconventional. This 
may account, in part, for its continued success. 
For the presentation of the play Mr. Palmer has 
brought out the very cream of his excellent com- 
pany, and the result is a credit to manager and 
players alike. It is a matter of doubt if a 
stronger cast could have been collected in this 
country. 

Mr. Maurice Barrymore plays the part of 
Captain Swift with a dash and vigor which are 
thoroughly characteristic of that excellent young 
actor. Mr. Barrymore’s earnestness makes him 
impressive, and he is favored with a figure 
which lends force to everything he attempts. 
Mrs. Agnes Booth, in the rdle of Mrs. Seabrook, 
is unusually strong, and her acting is especially 
admirable in the impressive scene in which she 
takes leave of her son. Her work may be 
classed among the best she has done in recent 
years. Among the other members of the com- 
pany Miss Annie Russell and Miss Marie Bur- 
roughs are excellent in their parts, while Mr. 
Frederic Robinson and Mr. J. H. Stoddart do 
conscientious work. The success of the play is 
evident since after a run of more than eight 
weeks interest in it is unabated, as the large 
audiences prove conclusively. 


AMBERG’S THEATRE, 


THE large German population of this city is 
to be congratulated upon the new theatre which 
Mr. Amberg has recently opened. For years 
the Thalia was the only place where German 
plays were produced, if we except several some- 
what unsuccessful attempts at the Star and the 
theatre which is now known as Tony Pastor’s. 
But, with the general exodus of patrons to 
the upper portions of the city, it became some- 
thing of a task to go to the lower Bowery in the 
evening. This difficulty has been obviated by 
Mr. Amberg, whose splendid house, at Irving 
place and Fifteenth street, has already secured 
a large share of commendation and the sub- 
stantial support of his patrons. This is due in 
part to the accommodations which the house 
offers. In much larger measure is it due, how- 
ever, to the company which he has secured. As 
a rule, German theatrical companies are made 
up of versatile players. This is necessary from 
the fact that plays are rarely staged for a long 
run. It would be suicidal to run a play fora 
length of time when the clienté/e upon which 
the management has to draw is limited. By 
arranging for frequent ‘‘ Gastspiele’’ by promi- 
nent stars from the Fatherland, Mr. Amberg 
succeeds in keeping up an interest in the pro- 
duction of German plays. 


“LOVE-GAME.” 


Tue grassy plat 
Is smooth and flat, 
Our balls and racquets bright and new; 
The snowy net 
Is firmly set, 
The courts are cleanly cut and true. 


Now, let me serve, 
I'll try a curve 
It took me many days to learn. 
All ready—f/ay / 
What do you say 
Tothat? A “fault?” Well, one more turn. 


ALL ready—flay! 
Is that the way 
Those fair, unskillful girls return 
My clever serve— 
My fancy curve, 
It took so many days to learn ? 


Waar can it mean? 
Well, LovE—FIFTEEN. 
That’s nothing. Now, you girls, look out! 
All ready—flay ! 
Again? Dismay! 
What are those crazy balls about ? 


Love-Tuirty. Now 

I’ll show them how 
Athletic men can spin a ball 

Straight to the court. 

See! here’s the sort— 
Right in the net! Confound it all! 


Tue witch! She knows 
Her graceful pose 
And beamy eyes disturb my aim. 
Love-Forty. Well, 
The next will tell. 
Tis played—J’m in the net-—Love-GAME. 


—EpDwarD P. JACKSON. 
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FRAUDS IN POROUS PLASTERS. 


Those who cannot originate, imitate, 
and all so-called Porous Plasters are only 
fraudulent imitations of ALLCOCK’S. 
If you want the genuine article, be cer- 
tain not only to ask for 


**ALLCOCK’S,”’ 


' but look well at the plaster and see 
: that this 








Trade 





is on every one. None are genuine 
without it. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
\ valids as well as for persons in health, 

















Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate 


Like all our chocolates, is = 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 






Sold by Grocers sniananaheaiameaaee 


U. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders. So/d 


enix incans. Royat Bakinc Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 











A REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER: 





THE GREAT REMEDY IN CONSUMPTION: 





What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience ofa Prominent Citizen. 


THE CaniForn1a SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE, 
San Francrsco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


"SASVASIC ONLLSYM AONV WINAOUOS NI ATaVNTIVANI 








+ THE FINEST AND BEST: < 


[ 
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ARE YOU GOING TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION? 


No. 2 Wall Street, New York, 188 | 


THE CHEQUE BANK 


Pay to ._.or Order. | 


Sells Cheques in book form for special use of TRAVELERS CHEAPER | 
THAN LETTERS OF CREDIT, and much more convenient. Absolutely | 
safe. Payable in every town in Europe, WITHOUT CHARCE, 


WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO., Bankers, | : 
References: UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, pLonpon. | 
Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. | 

















WILL BE CASHED BY 


Capital, £100,000. 
CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 
2,000 BANKS 1N EUROPE, 





‘000'L7TS ‘puny eezyueseny 








Members of Cycle, Baseball, Cricket and other Sporting Clubs having occasion to visit Europe or an other part of the 
World will find the CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES the a and most convenient form of carrying money. 
There is hardly an Hotei that does not accept the Cheques as CAS 


TRAVELERS will find Cheque Bank Cheques the safest a most convenient for carrying money, for the reason 
that they can be cashed on presentation without charge at upward of 2,000 Banking Houses in Europe, in addition to 
their being cashed by nearly all the Hotels and Shopkeepers in London. 


VISITORS TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION can Cash their Cheques at 70 Banking Houses situated 
in different parts of Paris without charge. 


Travelers can have their mail matter addressed to them, care of the CHEQUE BANK, LONDON; or care of 
Société Générale, 4 Place de l’Opéra, Paris. Send for full particulars to 


E. J. MATTHEWS & CO., Bankers’ Agents, 


United Bank Building, 2 Wall Street, New York.. 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 


FOF W. MACKAY. Esq., President Commercial end Company. ~~ lee Cables, New York. 
be Lk. President Manhattan Trust C mgeny. New York. 
a President Fidelity ineerenes, st and Safe Deposit Company, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS COCHRAN Esq., President Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Company, hiladelphia. 
Ww. L. ELKINS, Esq., Director, Pennsylvania Railway Company, Philadelphia. 


Ree =") LORENZ REICH, 


IMPORTER OF THE CHOICEST AND PUREST 


HUNGARIAN WINKS, 


Commended by the most Eminent Medical Men 
of this Country. 


























THIS IS TO CERTIFY that I have examined Mr. aeee 6 ieee, Recemeas, Totanes em and Bupat Imp. 
ding these es to the me: rofession because of their puri 
I take great pleasure in commending these win P Sn ee OOREMUS, MD., LL.D., 
Prof. of Chemistry and Toxicoloey, Bellevue Hospital Med. Coll., and Prof. of Chemistry and Physics, Coll. City wn. Y. 


Tokayer Ausbruch and Tokayer Maslas, Vintage of 1874. 
Somlayai Imp. (White Wine), and Budai Imp. (Red Wine), Vintage of 1874. 
SLIVOVITZ (Prune Brandy), 1868. 

Sherries from the Vineyards of J. J. V. VEGAS, Frontera, Spain. 


RAYAS, PALO CORTADO, AMONTILLADO PASADO, SANTO TOMAS. 


ALSO, SOLE AGENT U. §. A. AND CANADA, FOR THE FOLLOWING BRANDS CHAMPAGNE : 


MOIGNEAUX PERE ET FILS, DIZY, CUREE DE RESERVE, TRES SEC, PRES EPERNAY. 


LORENZ REICH, The Cambridge, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Branch Office, 70 State St., Chicago, Ill. Telephone Call, 318—39th St. 


All orders promptly filled and shipped to any part of the United States. Beware of Impositions, as unscrupulous 
dealers are buying up my empty bottles. 



































WILLIAM BEAcH, the sculling champion, has 
been giving his views on training to a Mel- 
bourne newspaper. He says it takes five to six 
weeks to properly train fora race. During that 
time he rows twice over the course and walks 
18 miles every day. He drinks half a pint of 
ale or a pint of champagne, and eats twice of 
meat. He rises at 7 and goes to bed at g, vetoes 
intoxicants in the evening, ‘‘ only when you feel 
pains in the sides or back, then take some gin 
hot before going to bed,”’ and declares that the 
most important thing in training is regularity 
in ‘‘ doing everything at the same hour.’ 


THE Harvard committee on athletics has re- 
vised the old rules generally, in accordance with 
the opinions expressed in the report cf last 
year’s committee. The regulations read as 
follows : 

1. No person shall assume the functions of 
trainer or instructor in athletics upon the 
grounds or within the buildings of the college, 
without authority in writing from the com- 
mittee. 

2. No student shall take part in the contests 
of the athletic association or join the baseball, 
football, bicycle, lacrosse or rowing associations 
as an active member without the previous per- 
mission of the director of the gymnasium, based 
upon such physical examination as he may re- 
quire. 

3. No schedule of games arranged by any 
athletic organization can take effect until it 
has been approved by the committee. 

4. No match games, races or athletic contests 
shall take place in Cambridge except after the 
last recitation hour on Saturdays and after 4 
o'clock in the afternoon on other days. 

5. All match games, races or athletic contests 
outside of Cambridge shall take place upon Sat- 
urday, unless permission for another day is first 
obtained from the committee in writing. 

6. Any athletic organization making use of 
college buildings or grounds for match games, 
races or athletic contests will be held responsi- 
ble for the good order of participants and spec- 
tators during the time of occupancy. 

7. Captains and officers of the various athletic 
organizations will be held responsible for the 
observance of the above rules by members of 
their organizations ; and for such further reg- 
ulations as may be communicated to them by 
the committee. 


THE Hawaiian Rifle Association held its semi- 
annual target practice at Honolulu on New 
Year’s Day. high wind, which blew all day, 
interfered very much with the shooting. 

The Brodi medal, value $50, for military 
rifles, 10 rounds at 200 yards, was won by J. H 
Fisher, with a score of 43. 

The Alden Fruit and Jam Company medal, 
valued at $100, for military rifles, 20 shots at 
500 yards, was won by J. W. Pratt, with a score 
of 85. 

The Association Trophy, valued at $150, for 
the highest aggregate score at 200 and 500 

ards, 10 rounds at each distance, was won by 
F. Eustace, with a score of 77. 
The Governor Dominis Cup, for the highest 


SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


aggregate score in the above three events, was 
won by W. Pratt, who made 199, with 2 
Rothwell, second, with 196. 


Mr, PIERRE LoRILLARD has had constructed a 
novel craft which will enable himself and guests 
to navigate many parts of the Southern coast 
hitherto comparatively inaccessible to sports- 
men, and which are teeming with game and fish. 
The craft alluded tois a unique and novel naval 
structure, and is intendéd as a floating stable 
and kennel. The hull is sloop modeled, with 
flat bottom, and was built at Charleston, S. C. 
It is provided with a rudder, but no propelling 
apparatus, the intention being to tow it behind 
Mr. Lorillard’s steam yacht Reva. 

The main deck is housed in, and forms a 
comfortable stable with roomy stalls. There are 
also cabin accommodations for the stablemen, 
and a spacious and comfortable dog kennel. 
Above the cabin is a roomy quarter-deck, railed 
around, and from which the sportsmen may take 
a passing shot at alligators and other big game. 
There is also a hoisting apparatus for the gang- 
plank, and every other. contrivance imaginable 
for the convenience and comfort of both man 
and beast. 


A HERD of buffalo have been found in Wyo- 
ming, which is probably the last in the country 
except in the National Park. 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 


aYO prevalent, especially among women, re- 
sults from overtaxing the system. The 
assimilative organs becoming deranged, the 
blood grows weak and impoverished, and hence 
“that tired feeling’’ of which many complain. 
For all such cases there is no remedy equal to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take no other. 

‘“*Some time ago I found my system entirely 
run down. I hada feeling of constant fatigue 
and languor, and very little ambition for any 
kind of effort. A friend advised me to try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which I did with the best 
results. It has done me more good than all 
other medicines I have ever used.’’—Frank 
Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

‘*For months I was afflicted with nervous 
prostration, weakness, languor, general debility 
and mental depression. By purifying the blood 
with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I was completely 
cured.’’—Mrs. Mary Stevens, Lowell, Mass. 

When troubled with Dizziness, Sleeplessness, 
or Bad Dreams, take 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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J. & W. TOLLEY’S “PARAGON ” 
* HAMMERLESS GUN. 


tee ELEVEN 
YEARS’ TRIAL 
in every sporting country, 
now stands 
m unequalled 
eee forSAFETY, 
a DURABIL- 
SS ITY, EASE 

<OF MANIP- 
ULATION 
and GEN- 
ERAL EF- 
“ase FICIENCY. 


’ Prices, $79, $100, $125, 
$150, $175. 


LONG RANGE WILDFOWL GUNS. 


“} Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yds.; 8-bore at 120 yds.; 4-bore at 150 yds. 


Shooting certificate accompanies each gun. Full particulars in detailed cata- 
logue mailed free. 


AMERICANS wishing a perfect gun should call to be accurately measured, 
and we will build gun while they are in Europe. 


1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Catalogues may be had at the ‘‘Outing”’ office, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WEBER 


GRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 





















The Highest Possible 
Excellence. 
The Most Elegant 
English Guns. 




















UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. 





WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Corner of West 16th Street, N. Y. City. 



















Tis department of Outinc is specially devoted to para- 
—_ of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football, On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
—- Shooting and — On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. ‘ogether with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snow Shoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of Out- 
ING,” 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘*The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


. AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE third annual joint exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Amateur Photographers of New York, 
the Photographic Society of Philadelphia and 
the Boston Camera Club will be held under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Society, April 8 to 
20. An effort is being made to secure exhibits 
of the very best photographs obtainable from 
all sources. 


THE Montreal Amateur Photographic Club 
proposes to hold its second exhibition of photo- 
graphs during the month. The exhibit will be 
made as representative as possible and will in- 
clude specimens of the different printing meth- 
ods used for making pictures at the present 


time. 
ATHLETICS. 


SCHIFFERSTEIN appears now to be the broad 
jumper par excellence among amateurs or pro- 
fessionals. He is reported to have cleared 23 ft. 
5 in. at the games of the Olympic Athletic Club 
in San Francisco recently. Malcolm W. Ford’s 
23 ft. 3 in., made at the Brooklyn Athletic Club 
grounds, was the previous best on record. 


THE third annual convention of the New Eng- 
land Intercoliegiate Athletic Association was 
held in Boston on February 8. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year : Presi- 





dent, Porter, Amherst; vice-president, Spar- 
hawk, Dartmouth ; secretary, Penniman, Worces- 
ter » treasurer, White, Williams. The next an- 
nual games will be held at Worcester, May 23. 
It was voted to throw out the standing high and 
standing long jumps; the 220-yards hurdle race 
over 2% feet hurdles was added to the list. 


Hucu H. BAXTER, of the New York Athletic 
Club, eclipsed all previous records at pole 
vaulting in the contest postponed from the 
Amateur Union’s games January Ig, decided in 
the gymnasium of the New York Athletic Club 
February 8, defeating eleven opponents with 
the phenomenal vault of 11 ft. 3 in. The old 
indoor record, made by Mr. Baxter himself in 
December, 1886, at the athletic games of the 
First Regiment in Philadelphia, was 1o ft. 9 
in. Mr. Baxter also tried for the outdoor 
record of 11 ft. 5 in., which he also holds, 
but the gymnasium was too small to enable him 
to get up sufficient momentum for the effort. 
Mr. T. Shearman, of Yale College, with 6 inches 
allowance, captured second prize with an actual 
vault of 10 ft. 5% in., while Mr. Benno Klein, 
of the New York Turn Verein, 1 foot allowance, 
was third, with an actual vault of 9 ft. 8 in. 

The prizes were a gold $110 stop watch to 
winner; $75 gold watch to second, and $35 
silver watch to third. The measurers were 
Messrs. George Goldie, of the New York Ath- 
letic Club; J. E. Sullivan, Pastime Athletic 
pt and C. J. Fitzgerald, Olympic Athletic 

lub. : 


AT a recent meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the Amateur Athletic Union, held in 
Philadelphia, the Boston Athletic Club was 
elected to membership. The Southern Athletic 
Club, of New Orleans, and the First Regiment 
Athletic Association, of Newburgh, N. Y., were 
also admitted. 

THE annual convention of the I. C. A. A. was 
held in New York, February 23. Representa- 
tives from all the colleges belonging to the as- 
sociation were present. The following officers 
were elected : 

President, J. M. Hallowell, Harvard; vice- 
president, J. P. Cullen, Lehigh; secretary, J. 
W. Ponder, Swarthmore ; treasurer, F. P. Snod- 
grass, Lafayette. Executive Committee: J. D. 
Denegre, Princeton ; Thos. F. Bayard, Jr., Yale ; 
H. M. Banks, Columbia ; L. Doremus, College of 
the City of New York. A Columbia delegate 
offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation of the United States withdraw from 








the National Amateur Association of American 
Athletes, and for the future remain an indepen- 
dent association, governed entirely by its own 
constitution and laws of athletics. 


Resolved, That the aforesaid resolution is 
passed for the sole purpose of placing the In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Association in an inde- 
pendent position, and is not to be construed as 
either an approval or disapproval of the princi- 
ples of any other association, and that any col- 
leges holding games under any other rules are 
to be expelled from the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association, with the exception of the New Eng- 
land Association and similar associations, which 
will be exempted from this rule until after their 
next conventions. 

A letter was received from the president of 
the Berkeley A. A., offering the Berkeley Oval 
cup to the association, to be competed for in the 
same manner as the Mott Havencup. It was 
resolved to accept the offer, on condition that 
the name be changed to Intercollegiate cup. 
An amendment was made to Article XXX., 
Section 8, of the Intercollegiate Rules, to the 
effect that in tug-of-war contests the rope should 


go around the belt but once, and that no knot, 


in the rope should be used.- The utmost har- 
mony prevailed, and there was no opposition to 
the resolutions offered. 


THE fifth annual competition for the amateur 
gymnastic championships of America, given in 
1885, 1886 and 1887 by the American Athletic 
Club, and in 1888 and 1889 by the Amateur 
Athletic Union, was held February 14 in the 
Berkeley Lyceum, New York city. The appa- 
ratus was placed on the stage, and all arrange- 
ments were satisfactory. In the rope climbing 
each man had one trial and decision was by 
time. In the club swinging each man was al- 
lowed three minutes. In the other events each 
man was allowed three turns, doing in each 
turn whatever trick or combination of tricks he 
chose. 

Rope climbing ; height, 22 ft. from the floor, 
with bell at top, which climber must ring—F. A. 
Lang, Pastime A. C., 6 1-5s.; H. Woerner, Ho- 
boken T. V., and J. H. Hoffman, New York city, 
tied at 6 2-5s.; R. Stoll, Staten Island A. C., 
7 1-5s.; F. M. Hartshorne, N. Y. A. C., 7 2-5s. 
In their second trial Woerner and Hoffman were 
announced as tieing again at 6 3-5s. Inthe 
third trial Woerner won with 6 3-10s., Hoffman 
consuming 7s. 

Horizontal bar—R. Molineaux, N. Y. A. C., 
1; H. Woerner, H. T. V., 2; F. J. Hosp, Nat. 
T. V., Newark, N. J.,3; G. Ahl, Newark T. V., 
o; W. Haar,‘ Athletic Club of the Schuylkill 
Navy, 0. Molineaux is by far the best of the 
lot, but was so confident as to be careless in ex- 
ecution, and did not give as good an exhibition 
as when he won last year. The placing of the 
men did not meet with general approval, and all 
experts present, save the judges, would have 
made Hosp either first or second. Molineaux 
won in 1885, was absent in 1886 and 1887, and 
won in 1888. Woerner was second in 1887. 
Hosp won in 1886 and 1887, and was second in 
1888. , 

Parallel bars—G. Ahl, Newark T. V., 1; 
O. Fuchs, Atalanta Boat Club, 2; H. Pettit, 
Berkeley A. C., and B. Klein, New York T. V., 
tied for third place, and Klein forfeited to Pettit ; 
W. Haas, A.C. S.N.,5. Fuchs was unplaced 
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in 1885 and 1886, firstin 1887 and second in 1888, 
Pettit won in 1886. Klein was second in 1887 
and first in 1888. 

Club swinging ; 4-lb. clubs ; time limit, 3m.— 
F. Schroeder, Olympic A. C., 1; M. Austin, 
N. Y. A. C., 2; H. Hjertsberg, O. A. A. C., 3; 
j. D. Harris, S$. 1. A.C., 4; C. T. Belger, Va- 
runa B.C.,0; J. J. Kraft, Nonpareil R. C., 0; 
J. Bower, Wood’s Gymnasium, 0; T. V. Duffy, 
American A. C., 0. Schroeder won in 1888, 
Harris won in 1885, 1886 and 1887. Kraft was 
third in 1885 and unplaced in 1887 and 1888. 

Flying rings—R. Stoll, S. I. A. C., 1; H. Pet- 
tit, B. A. C., 2; O. Fuchs, A. B.C., 3. Merely 
a walk over for the champion, who has won for 
five successive years. Fuchs was second in 1887 
and 1888. 


THE first games of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Athletic Association were held February 
16, in their Armory, on Fourteenth street, New 
York city. The track was thirteen laps to the 
mile, with a raised curb at the corners. The 
only outside event was the tug of war, open to 
colleges. Princeton and Columbia participated. 
Columbia won 1% inches on the drop, and at 
the end of five minutes had gained 4 inches 
more. The finish in the final heat of the 50- 
yards run was very close. 

Summary : 

50-yards run—First heat, W. F. Bailey, Com- 
pany H (scratch) ; time, 6 1-5s. Second heat, L. 
J. Sylvester, Company C (6 ft.); time, 6 1-5s. 
Third heat, F. P. Ostrom, Company F (scratch) ; 
time, 6 2-5s. Fourth heat, L. H. Ehlers, Com- 
pany K (6ft.); time, 6 1-5s. Final heat won by 
Bailey ; Ostrom 2d, Sylvester 3d, Ehlers 4th; 
time, 6 I-5s. 

Match race—E. D. Lange, M. A. C., to walk 
one-half mile while T. P. Conneff, M. A. C., ran 
three-quarters of a mile. Lange won by about 
3 yards, amid great enthusiasm, in 3m. 25 3-5s. 

Half-mile run for commissioned officers— 
Won by M. C. Murray, Company C; time, 2m. 
30 1-5s. W. D. Haws, Company H, second. 

Intercollegiate tug of war — Columbia beat 
Princeton by 5% in. 

One mile run—E. D. Lange, Company B, Ist; 
M. C. Murray, Company C, 2d; time, 5m. 29s. 

Tug of war—Final pull, Company B, No. 1, 
beat Company G, by 8 in. 

440-yards run—There were two trial heats. 
The final was won by E. E. Haubold, Company 
H (scratch), with W. L. Follett, Company F, 2d; 
time, Im. 2 3-5s. 

Potato race—Ten potatoes, 2 yards apart ; won 
by W. F. Bailey, Company H, easily, in 53 
4-5s.; R. A. Steindicke, Company E, took 2d. 

Half-mile walk—H. R. Ostrom, Company F, 
1st; J. W. Terry, Company G, 2d; time, 4m. 
3 2-58. 

Obstacle race—Won by W. L. Follett, Com- 
pany F; W. E. Bailey, Company H, 2d; time, 
Im. 54S. 


THE second annual games of the Nautilus 
Boat Club were held at the Clermont Avenue 
Rink, Brooklyn, February 21. Over a thousand 
people witnessed the different contests of speed 
and skill. The winners were as follows: 

50-yards run—A. Hutchins, S. I. A. C.; time, 
6s 


Mile walk—F. Brown, Pastime A.C, (30s.); 
time, 7m. 36 I-5s. 












Half-mile run—J. J. Allen, Prospect Harriers 
(39 yards); time, 2m. 9g I-5s. 

220-yards run—]J. C. Lally, N.Y. A. C. (7 yards); 
time, 28 I-5s. 

Tug of war—The Varunas defeated the Yale 
team; the Star Athletic Club’s team defeated 
the Pastimes, and then pulled the Varunas over 
in 3m. 5Is. 

Two-mile bicycle race—J. W. Schaefer, Pros- 
pect Harriers (20 yards) ; time, 7m. 2 4-5s. 

Mile run—E. Hjertberg, Olympic A. C. 
(scratch) ; time, 4m. 49 I-5s. 

Running high jump—A. Nickerson, S. I. A. 
C., 5 ft. 9 in. 

220-yards hurdle race—C. E, Dehnert, S. I. A. 
C.; time, 32 2-5s. 

Mr. CHARLES STOKUM, who pulls on the Va- 
runa Boat Club tug-of-war team, recently cleared 
5 ft. 10% in. at high jumping in the Brooklyn 
Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. This is the next best 
board-floor jump to Page, who has jumped 6 
feet in public. 


THE first sealed handicap cross-country run 
in America was run in a driving rain storm in 
Brooklyn, February 16. The race was held 
under the auspices of the Prospect Harriers, of 
Brooklyn, ten of the thirty men entered getting 
on their marks at 5:10 0’clock. Each athlete’s 
handicap was placed in a sealed envelope, and 
none of the starters knew what allowance he 
would receive until the finish, when the seal 
would be broken. Mr. E. C. Carter, the well- 
known cross-country champion, was the handi- 
capper, and placing A. B. George, of the Man- 
hattan Athletic Club, in scratch, built the handi- 
cap on his merits as a speedy distance runner. 
The following were the starters, with their handi- 
caps: A. B. George, Manhattan Athletic Club, 
scratch; J. D. Lloyd, Prospect Harriers, 30s.; 
Ernest Hjertberg, Olympic Athletic Club, 30S. ; 
S. T. Freeth, Prospect Harriers, 1m. ; 
Stagg, Prospect Harriers, Im. 40s.; j% Adels- 
dorfer, Pastime Athletic Club, am. 156:;° J. J. 
Allen, Prospect Harriers, 2m. 15s.; W. Hay, 
Prospect Harriers, 2m. 45s.; C. Nicholls, Pros- 
pect Harriers, 3m. 45s., and J. H. Mellor, Pros- 
pect Harriers, 3m. 45s. 

At the word ‘‘Go!”’ the ten athletes, who ran 
in regular athletic costume, including bare arms 
and legs, bounded away in a bunch, with George 
in the lead, closely followed by Freeth and 
Hjertberg. After a run of a mile and three- 
quarters, Adelsdorfer was in front, leading 
George by 15 yards. Nicoll and Hjertberg led 
the others, with Mellor trailing behind. S. T. 
Freeth crossed the line first, covering the dis- 
tance in 32m. 47s. Ten seconds behind him 
came J. D. Lloyd, who fell exhausted in the 
doorway of the clubhouse. MHjertberg and 
George were the next to finish, with the 
Olympic man some distance in front. 

When the time deductions had been made it 
was found that Mellor had won, with some- 
thing to spare, Allen second by 2s. and Freeth 
third. The prizes were a handsome lamp to the 
winner, clock to second and umbrella to third. 


FAVORED by splendid weather, a number of 
very successful cross-country runs took place in 
the vicinity of New York on Washington’s Birth- 
day. The Fort George course was used for three 
events. The St. George A. C. run had twenty- 
nine starters, T. A. Collett and W. Rubin laid 
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the trail, starting at 12:35, and followed by the 
hounds five minutes later. E. C. Carter acted as 
captain of the latter. The first hound in was E. 
Hjertberg, who finished at 1.08; J. M. Crary 
was second, a few yards behind, and G. Bowman 
third. 


THE run for the club championship of the Pros- 
pect Harriers was the next event. J. W. Bate, 
the starter, sent them away at 2:30. This being 
a championship run, only six men started, but 
they were most evenly matched and finished in 
close order. S. T. Freeth was first home in 31m. 
48s. ; J. J. Allen second, G. J. Wilson third, B. 
F. Goodman fourth, C. H. Nichols fifth, and J 
Trathen sixth. The judges were J. E. Sullivan 
and A. W. Jackson. 


THE last event here was the Pastime Athletic 
Club handicap run. Thirty-five men toed the 
mark, receiving starts of from 55s. to 4m. 30s. 
P. D. Skillman and E. Hjertberg were the only 
scratch men. The race was won easily by W. 
D. Day, N. J. A. C., who had 1m. 20s. start; 
W. W. Kuhlke, P. H., 2m. 30s., was second; H. 
Gray, O. A. C., 3m., third, and C. W. Colman, 
O. A.C., 3m. 45s., was fourth. E.C. Carter was 
handicapper, and the iw were T. Day, N. J. 
A. C., and'S, Toch, S$, 1. A. C. 


THE Spartan Harriers, of New York, held their 
annual cross-country run at New Dorp, Staten 
Island, Washington’s Birthday. The start was 
made at Peteler’s Hotel, on the beach, at 11:53. 
The hares were E. P. Haubold, H. Lenison and 
W. M. Schneider. The hounds, L. R. Sharp, 
Weinacht and T. L. Cooke, started in pursuit at 
12:03. The run was in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, over the hills, to Richmond and return, a 
distance of 8 miles. It was the prettiest run of 
the season, and was won by E. P. Haubold, with 
Lenison a close second. The hares gained ten 
“minutes on the hounds. J. H. Bell was time- 
keeper. The whips were G. F. Norris and Carl 
Shehan. 


THE holiday paper chase of the New York 
Hare and Hounds was held at Fordham. The 
hares, H. H. Treadwell and H. J. Behrens, 
Jr., were started at 2:30 by W. J. Duffy. The 
hounds started ten minutes later, and were led 
by W. S. Vosburg, pace maker. The whippers- 
in were E. C. Bostwick and S. A. French, and 
the pack, H. H. Smythe, J. J. Archer, P. G. 
Keane, W. L. Powers, Mortimer Bishop, J. C. 
Mettan, E. W. Gavey, W. J. Hutchinson, C. F. 
Brandt, H. B. Fielding and W. S. Rankin. 

The route led to the east to Fordham, along 
Pelham avenue and through the new Bronx 
Park to the Bronx River, to Williamsbridge, 
thence to Woodlawn over ploughed fields and to 
Van Cortlandt and along the Croton Aqueduct 
to Jerome Park and home. Owing toa mistake 
the pack became strung out, Archer leading, 
with Hutchinson second. The chase lasted an 
hour and forty minutes. After the chase the 
club had a sumptuous dinner. 


Boston is promised a cycle track and athletic 
grounds which will be as complete and well 
equipped as any in the country. 

The site selected covers an area of 1,000,000 
square, feet, and is easily reached from either 
Boston or Cambridge. There is to be a half- 
mile cycle track, and inside of this a running 
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track will be laid out. Within this space will be 
a baseball field. Tennis grounds will also be 
arranged for. A grand stand will be erected to 
seat 15,000. 


THE Finchley Harriers, in England, are now 
at the head of cross-country organizations. At 
their Open Five-Mile Cross-Country Handicap, 
the third of the season, there was an entry list 
of no less than 239 names, with 176 starters. The 
arrangements were good and the weather unex- 
ceptionable. The entry included the best cross- 
country runners in England ; however, the na- 
tional champion, E. W. Parry, was absent. J. E. 
W. Sanders, of the South London Harriers, 4os. 
Start, was virtually scratch man and ran in grand 
form, and, although only finishing eighth, did the 
best time. W. G. Watts, Kingsdale H., 4m. 
30s. start, came home first. 


ANOTHER very large meet was that of the 
Highgate Harriers, the occasion being the Five- 
Mile Open Steeplechase. No fewer than 120 
faced the starter, these representing thirty-eight 
clubs. The winner’s time was 30m. 30s. 


THE Academy of Music, Philadelphia, was 
well filled on the occasion of the second annual 
winter games of the Athletic Association of the 
University of Pennsylvania, held on Saturday 
evening, February 23. Among the competitors 
were members of the Manhattan Athletic Club 
and other organizations, and although there 
were very many absentees from the published 
list of entries, a very good evening’s sport was 
enjoyed, while some of the contests were most 
exciting. Return: 

Running high jump—H. A. Little, University 
of Pennsylvania, 5 inches, first, 5 ft. 10% in.; 
E. M. Church, University of Pennsylvania, 3 
inches, second, 5 ft. 8% in.; M. W. Ford, 2 
inches, third, 5 ft. 6% in. 

40-yards run—Final heat: A. F. Copland, 
Manhattan Athletic Club, first, in 5%s.; J. T.~ 
Norton, Manhattan Athletic Club, second. 

Half-mile run—P. R. Freeman, Philadelphia 
Fencing and Sparring Club, 35 yards, first, in 
2m. 18 1-5s.; E. M. Church, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 15 yards, second; G. M. Forbell, Jr., 
Brighton A. C., 26 yards, third. 

Tug of war—Princeton College team beat Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania by 10 inches; Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania team defeated Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Chambersburg by 2% 
inches, and in the final pull Princeton defeated 
the Young Men’s Christian Association team by 
2 feet. 

Quarter-mile run—Final heat: C. H. Frazier, 
University of Pennsylvania, 12 yards, first, no 
other being placed. J. T. Norton, Manhattan 
Athletic Club, 9 yards, finished first, but was 
disqualified, while W. G. Johnson, University 
of Pennsylvania, 11 yards, and A. F. Copland, 
Manhattan Athletic Club, 3 yards, did not finish. 

Inter-Academic quarter-mile race—Final heat: 
J. F. Sinclair, Penn Charter School, first, in 1m. 
7s.; W. Brinton, Episcopal Academy, second, by 
5 yards. 

One-mile walk—E. D. Lange, Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club, scratch, first, in 6m. 53s.; P. Tilli- 
second, by 


strand, West Side Athletic Club, 4os., 
40 yards. 

One-mile run—A. B. George, Manhattan Ath- 
15 yards, first, 


letic Club, in 4m. 52s.; J. M. 
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West, University of Pennsylvania, 30 yards, 
second, by 5 yards. 

Pole vault—A. R. Cline, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 3 inches, first, 9 ft. 10 in. . Mor- 
ton, University of Pennsylvania, 3 inches, sec- 
ond, g ft. 4 in. 

The cup offered to the club winning the most 
points was taken by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Referee and judge of walking, James Watson ; 
judges, E. Klapp, S. J. Cornell and Charles 
Black; timekeepers, Geo. A. Avery, Robert 
Fitzgerald and H. H. Lee; starter, George F. 
Turner ; clerk of the course, Joseph B. Town- 
send ; measurers, Norman Ellison, Paul Thomp- 
son and Louis E. Marie. 


THE Princeton College Athletic Association 
held their annual winter games in the gym- 
nasium on the afternoon of Washington’s Birth- 
day, with the result herewith shown: Run- 
ning high jump—McLaughlin, ’92; height, 5 ft. 
1 in. Exhibition in rope climbing by Robert 


Stoll, Staten Island Athletic Club, amateur 
champion of America, 35 ft.; time, 10%s, 


Heavyweight wrestling—First, Huston, ’89 ; sec- 
ond, Pierson,’91. Exhibition on horizontal bar 
—Roland Molineaux, New York Athletic Club, 
amateur champion of America, and Robert 
Stoll, of the Staten Island Club. Middleweight 
wrestling—First, Homans, ’92 ; second, Shields, 
hi Putting the shot (handicap)—First, Brown- 

89, 35 ft. 2 in.; Janeway, go, 37 ft. 8 in. 
Lightweight wrestling—First, Page, ’91; sec- 
ond, Davis, ’92. Exhibition of club swing- 
ing—J. J. Kraft, Nonpareil Rowing Club. 


Spring board jump—First, D. McCord, ’89; 
height, 8 ft. 7 in.; second, T. Sproul,’89. Feath- 
erweight wrestling—First, Somerby, ’92; sec- 


ond, Babcock, ’g1. Exhibition on the flying 
rings—Robert Stoll, Roland Molineaux and J. 
J. Kraft. Tug of war between ’g1 and ’92— 
Winner, ’91, by 1 inch. 


BASEBALL. 


THE annual meeting of the New England 
Intercollegiate Baseball Association was held 
in Boston, February 15. The National League 
rules were adopted, with the following ex- 
ceptions: That the names of but nine men be 
on the score card; that the batter be out on a 
foul tip; that a batter hit by a pitched ball does 
not take his base, but that the ball be credited 
against the pitcher. 


BICYCLING. 


AT the last regular meeting of the Hudson 
County Wheelmen the following officers were 
elected for the year 1889: President, George H. 
Earl; secretary, C. V. Tuthill; treasurer, Car- 
man Nichols; captain, Edward Day ; first 
lieutenant, Dr. H. A. Benedict; second lieu- 
tenant, J. L. Robertson; color bearer, E. T. 
McLaughlin; board of trustees, Messrs. Earl, 
Tuthill, Day, Stragnell, Maller and Eveland. 


Tue Elizabeth, N.-J., wheelmen gave a very 
successful cycling and dramatic entertainment 
recently, at which representatives from the Hud- 
son County Wheelmen of Jersey City, the Atlan- 
tas of Newark, the Orange Wanderers, the Plain- 
field Bicycle Club, and others were present. 
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CANOEING. 


THE annual meeting of the Shuh Shuh Gah 
Canoe Club, of Winchester, Mass., was held 
Tuesday evening, January 8. The reports of 
the secretary and purser showed the club to be 
in a very flourishing condition. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: Cap- 
tain, William W. Holt; purser, H. C. Holt; 
lieutenant, Herbert W. Richards; secretary, 
Charles S, Baxter. 


THE Pequot Canoe Association, of New Ha- 
ven, has decided to hold its annual meet at the 
Thimble Islands, in Long Island Sound, from 
July 31 to August 7. The cruise of the fleet 
will begin August 8 and last three days. There 
is a project on foot in the club for a union of 
the owners of sloop yachts, jib and mainsail 
boats, steam or naphtha launches, sharpies and 
yawls into an association for cruising and rac- 
ing under the flag of the Pequots. One of the 
Thimble Islands will, it is expected, be secured 
for the permanent summer home of the associa- 
tion, where members with their families can 
enjoy their outings. 


CRICKET. 


THE first game of cricket played by baseball 
players in Australia took place on December 18, 
on the grounds of the Melbourne Cricket Club. 
Only one innings on each side was played, the 
score being as follows: 


BASEBALL EIGHTEEN. 


Anson, b. Charlton. . . 15 
Williamson, c. Woolcott, 
bb. Charon. ...« «0 
Ward, b. Charlton . 
Spalding. b. Charlton . 
right, b. Gregory . .11 
a gh b. Gregory . . 16 


Hanlon, hit wicket, 
Gregory ‘ 
ae 4 c. Woolcott 


Gregory =) 
Pettit, b. Gregory z 


Ryan, c. 
Gregory ; 

Sullivan, c. "Halligan, 
Gregory 

Relate, not out 

Sundries 


Total 


ranean 


b. Gregory . oe 
_ Robinson, b. 


Pate oy os b. Greg- 


ory . 3 
Fogarty, b. ‘Chariton ° 
Burns, b. Charlton. . . 10 


SYDNEY ELEVEN, 


Robinson, 1.b.w., b. Earle 1 
Halligan, c. Burns, b. 


eee 
Pfeffer, b. 


A. Gaegory, Cs one, " 
ae 1 
nson,. . Hemsley, not out 
Kidman, c. Sundries 
Anson. . 19 
Woolcott, c. and b. Anson 4 

Crane, c. ee b. 
Earle .. 14 


Total for six wickets. . 


THE list of players from which the team of 
American cricketers will be selected to cross the 
Atlantic next June is as follows: Mr. Daniel S. 
Newhall will captain the team, and his brother 
Robert will be his lieutenant ; C. R. Palmer and 
F. E. Brewster, Young America C. Ci). Bs 
Thayer, Jr., N. Etting, AG, Thompson, W. C. 
Lowry and J. W. Sharp, Jr., Merion C. C.; W. 
Brockie, Jr., W. C. Morgan, Jr. by Atte as Patterson, 
W. Jj. Duhring and H. I. Brown, Germantown 
C. C.; J. A. Scott, W. Scott and D. P. Stoever, 
Belmont C. C. 


AT the annual meeting of the Ontario Cricket 
Association the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: NHonorary president, 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario; president, T. 
Goldie, Guelph; first vice-president, John 


Wright ; second vice-president, Judge Dartnell ; 
third vice-president, Ald. T. Stinson, Hamilton ; 
fourth vice-president, G. G. S. Lindsey ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, John E. Hall; assistant secre. 
tary, W. Wallace Jones; committee, Messrs. 
R. Gillespie (Hamilton), A. G. Brown, G. G. 
Rykert (St. Catharines), T. S. C. Saunders 
(Guelph), D. W. Saunders, J. Sterling (Peter. 
borough), W. Creelman, A. Winslow, A. Shanly. 
Rosedale was admitted to the association. 


CURLING. 


THE most important curling match of the sea~ 
son was played on the Thistle Curling Rink, 
Montreal, on February 7, between representa~ 
tive teams from Canada and the United States. 
Contrary to expectations, the Canadians proved 
easy victors by 35 points. 


THE annual bonspiel, Scotch v. Americans, 
for the Patterson medal, was contested at Van 
Cortlandt Lake, near Yonkers, N. Y., on Wash. 
ington’s Birthday. The weather was very fine, 
and there was a large crowd to witness the con~ 
test, which brought nine rinks a side into com.~ 
petition, and was won by the Scotchmen by 29 
points. The winners were under the leadership 
of John Patterson and the Americans under 
that of George Grieve. The score was: Scotch- 
men, 157; Americans, 128. 


THE fifth annual contest for the Mitchell 
medal, which represents the individual cham. 
pionship of America, was held at Van Cortlandt 
Lake, January 30 to March 4. The clubs repre- 
sented were fifteen in number and excellent 
play was shown in the preliminary rounds. 
The final game took place February 4 and was 
won by the Yonkers Club—James T. Frazier, 
John Frazier, I. Frazier, G. Frazier, skip—who 
scored 28 points, against 12 by the Empire City 
Club, of New York, E. Hughes, R. Connell, A. 
Manwell, J. Connell, skip; a father and sons 
make up the winning rink. This medal was 
won in 1885 by the Empire City C. C.; in 1886, 
by the Milwaukee (Wis.) C. C.; in 1887, by G. 
Frazier and sons; in 1888, by the Portage (Wis.)} 
C. C., and now again by the Frazier family. 


THE annual match, which is one of the fea~ 
tures of the curling season, between clubs from 
the cities and towns in the Province of Ontario 
and the city of Toronto, resulted, after a keen 
and hard fought contest, in favor of the city’s 
representatives by a majority of 5 shots, the 
totals being: Toronto, 652; the Province, 647. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


THE Sportsmen’s Rod and Gun Association, 
of New England, held its annual dinner Sat- 
urday evening, January 26. There was a full 
attendance of members and ffiends, and an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant evening was passed. An ap- 
propriate souvenir was placed beside each plate, 
namely, a pipe, which was decorated with rib- 
bon and bow, upon the bow! being the initials 
of the association and date of the meeting. Mr. 
Charles F. Danforth, president of the associa- 
tion, addressed those present and urged the pre- 
vention of the snaring of partridges and rabbits. 
He also called to notice the disregard of the law 
relative to spearing fish. Mr. William B. Mc~ 








Clellan, secretary of the Dorchester Yacht Club, 
also addressed the diners. 


AN opportunity is now presented for gentle- 
men to form a gunning and hunting club on the 
Gunpowder River, in Maryland, adjacent to Bal- 
timore and the famous Havre de Grace ducking 
grounds, where between six and seven hundred 
acres of upland and marsh are offered for sale. 
The property is well adapted for a game pre- 
serve, lying between two rivers, with a station 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad only one 
and a half miles distant, and the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad nearby. 


FOOTBALL. 


A NEw Jersey State Football League was 
formed in Newark, with the election of W. 
Nunley, president, and George A. Shaw, secre- 
tary. The games are to be played under 
Association rules. The object of the league is 
to raise a fund for charitable purposes. The 
‘clubs in the league will play a series of games 
for the championship of the State, and the gate 
money collected at each match, over and above 
expenses, will be donated to some charitable 
institution in the town in which the game is 
played. 
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AT the annual general meeting of the Toronto . 


Rugby Football Club it was decided to change 
the date of the annual general meeting in 
future from January to September. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for next season: 
Hon. President, Colonel Sweny ; president, A. 
H. Van Koughnet ; vice-presidents, A. J. Boyd 
and G. H. Muntz; secretary-treasurer, J. D. 
Mackay. Committee—H. S. Smith, E. R. Van 
Koughnet, D. S. Cassels, A. N. Garrett, and R. 
G. Muniz. 


AT the secret meeting of the American Foot- 
ball Association it was finally decided after a 
two hours’ discussion that the action at the 
former meeting, of reversing the referee’s de- 
‘cision in the third round cup tie game between 
the Caledonians and Thistles, was illegal. This 
gives the game to the Caledonians, and will not 
be played over again. There were representa- 
tives present from the Thistles, Patersons, Pater- 
son Rovers, Tiffany Rovers, O. N. T.’s, Fall 
River Rovers and Providence clubs. 


AT Columbia College a football association 
has been formed, which has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, J. M. Hewlett, ’go, 
mines ; vice-president, M. T. Bogart, ’go, arts; 
secretary, H. A. Gildersleeve, ’g0, arts; treas- 
urer, R. S. Palmer, ’o!, arts. 


HOCKEY. 


A MATCH between the Crystals and McGill 
College resulted in favor of the former by a 
score of seven goals to three. 


WuatT was undoubtedly the hottest, fastest, 
most exciting, and toward the end the roughest 
hockey match ever played in Montreal was that 
played on the Crystal Rink ice between the 
team from the Montreal Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation and the team of the Crystal Hockey 
Club to decide which had the better claim to the 
hockey championship of Canada. 
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The players and their positions and the officials 
were as follows: 


CRYSTALS. POSITIONS, M.A. A. A, 
W. Norris Goal . « » «.» 1..L. Paton 
C. Ellard. ... . . Point . . Jas. Stewart (Capt.) 
J. McDona‘d (Capt.) . Cover point . . .AllenCameron 
D: own. . . 2 as A. A. Hodgson 
J. McCabe . . See . F. V. Barlow 
D. McQuesten . ae A. McNaughton 

-Lee . J. Findlay 


Umpires—Messrs. IR. Kinghorn and J. C. Crathern. 

Referee—Mr. Fred. Paton. 

The first goal was scored by the Crystals in 5 
minutes, the second by Montreal in 8 minutes, 
the third went to the Crystals in 103 minutes 
and the fourth to the Montreals in 8% minutes, 
With the score a tie the real excitement began, 
and for 22 minutes the game progressed with 
varying success for either side. Then finally 
the winning goal was secured by the Crystals, 
and with it the Canadian championship. 


ICE YACHTING. 


’ THREE races were sailed February 2 on Orange 

Lake by boats of the Orange Lake Ice Yacht 
Association, the distance being 10 miles in each 
race. A strong southwest wind was blowing. 
The first race was for the challenge cup of 
Orange Lake for first-class boats. It was won 
by Commodore Higginson in his yacht Wind- 
ward, H. S. Ramsdell’s /ce Queen being second. 
The time of the winner was 25m. 23s. There 
were no other starters. 

The second race of third-class boats was for 
the Van Nostrand Cup, and there were three 
starters—Vice-Commodore Kidd’s Snowdrift, 
sailed by Commodore Higginson; H. S. Rams- 
dell’s Esguimaux and Frank G. Wood’s Helen. 
The Snowdrift won. Time, 27m. 24s. 

The third race was for Commodore Higgin- 
son’s Challenge Cup for boats of the second 
class. There were two starters—Mr. Wood’s 
Helen and the Get There, owned by George 
Trimble. It was won by the Helen. Time, 
20m. 18s. 


THE Orange Lake Ice Yacht Club sailed a 
race February 26 for the challenge cup. There 
was much interest taken in the contest, and a 
lively race followed. The wind was southeast, 
but not strong enough for a record-breaking 
race. The entries, which included all classes of 
boats, were George C. Trimble’s 7ake Care, Vice- 
Commodore Kidd’s Sxowdrift, Commodore Hig- 
ginson’s Windward H.S. Ramsdell’s Zsquimaux, 
Gardener Van Nostrand’s /ce King and H. 
Ramsdell’s /ce Queen. The /ce King won in 37m. 
25s. She took the lead on the start and was 
never headed. 


In the ice-boat race at Poughkeepsie, Febru- 
ary 25, for the challenge pennant of America 
twelve boats started. The course was a dis- 
tance of 4 miles, which had to be sailed over 
four times. The /cicle, owned by J. R. Roose- 
velt, was the winner in 51m. 31s. The Reindeer 
was second and WMorthern Light third. The 
Shrewsbury boat Scud made a good showing, 
but was outsailed. She came in fourth. 


KENNEL. 
FIXTURES— 
April 2 to 5, 1889.—Annual show of the New 
England Kennel Club, Boston, Mass. J. W. New- 
man, secretary, No. 6 Hamilton place. 












April 9 to 12.—First Dog Show of the Worces- 
ter Kennel Club, at Worcester, Mass. Edward 
W. Doyle, secretary. 

April 9 to 12.—First Annual Dog Show of the 
Mascoutah Kennel Club, at Chicago, Ill. John 
L. Lincoln, Jr., secretary. 

April 16 to 19.—Seventh Dog Show of the 
Philadelphia Kennel Club, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Francis S. Brown, secretary. 

May 22 to 25.—Pacific Kennel Club Show, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

November 4.—Third Annual. Field Trials of 
the Indiana Kennel Club. P. T. Madison, sec- 
retary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

November 18.—Eleventh Annual Field Trials 
of the Eastern Field Trials Club, at High Point, 
N.C. W.A. Coster, secretary, Saratoga Springs, 


THE recent dog show at Madison Square Gar- 
‘den was one of those ‘‘ red letter’’ occasions so 
seldom witnessed by the managers of such exhi- 
bitions. Four bright, sunny, midwinter days, 
with starry skied evenings to the same number, 
made the silver dollars drop in, to the tune of 
many thousands, and a financial success was the 
result. Thirteen hundred and fourteen entries 
proved too strong an inducement for the public 
to withstand, and the élite and fashion of the 
city and suburbs were on hand to inspect the 
doggies, as is their annual custom, for it is the 
thing now to go to the dog show. 


THE American Kennel Club and the National 
Dog Club have amalgamated—the American 
Kennel Register and the American Kennel Club 
Stud Book have been united. 

WE have received the premium list of the fifth 
annual dog show of the New England Kennel 
Club to be held at Mechanic’s Hall, Boston, 
Mass., April 2 to 5. The prizes in the promi- 
nent classes are: Challenge, $20 and $10; open 
dogs, $20, $10 and $5, bitches the same ; pup- 
pies, $5, $3 and bronze medal. In some of the 
other classes the prizes are: Challenge, $10 and 
$5; open dogs, $10, $5 and bronze medal; bitches 
the same, with silver and bronze medals for 
puppies. Ina few of the remaining classes the 
prizes in the challenge classes are $5 and $3, 
with $10, $5 and bronze medal in the open. 
The St. Bernard Club’s cups (two of $25 and six 
of $15 each) will be competed for; also the 
Collie Club trophy, and two specials of $10 each, 
and the club medal for the best puppy are of- 
fered by the Collie Club. The grand challenge 
cup of the Fox Terrier Club will be competed 
for, and the home-bred puppy stakes will be de- 
cided. The club also offers a special of $25 
each for best kennels—not less than four—of 
mastiffs, St. Bernards—rough and smooth— 
pointers, English setters, Irish setters, collies 
and fox terriers; $10 each for deerhounds, 
spaniels, beagles, bull terriers, Yorkshire ter- 
riersand pugs. The judges are: Mr. Frederick 
Gresham, London, England, mastiffs, St. Ber- 
nards, bloodhounds, collies, fox, Irish, Airedale, 
Welsh, Skye, Scotch, Dandie Dinmont, York- 
shire and toy terriers and miscellaneous classes; 
Mr. Charles H. Mason, New York, English, 
Irish and Gordon setters, Newfoundlands, fox 
hounds, beagles, dachshunde, basset hounds, 
poodles, pugs and Italian greyhounds; Mr. 
C. J. Peshall, Jersey City, N. J., pointers ; Mr. 
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H. W. Smith, Worcester, Mass., deerhounds 
and greyhounds; Mr. J. W. Newman, Boston, 
Mass., the remaining classes. 


WE have also received the premium list of 
the first annual dog show of the Mascoutah 
Kennel Club, to be held at Chicago, IIll., April 
g to 12. The judges are: Major J. M. Tay- 
lor, English, Irish and Gordon setters, point- 
ers, foxhounds, beagles and Chesapeake Bay 
dogs; Mr. J. H. Whitman, retrievers, Irish 
water, field and cocker spaniels; Mr. James 
Mortimer the remaining classes. In the prom- 
inent classes the premiums are: Challenge, $20 
and $10. Open, dogs, $20, $10 and medal ; 
bitches the same, with $10, $5 and medal for 
puppies. In some of the less important classes 
itis $10 and $5 in challenge classes, with $10, 
$5 and medal in the open classes. In the re- 
maining classes it is $10, $5 and medal. Ken- 
nel prizes of $25 each are offered for St. Ber- 
nards, both rough and smooth; deerhounds, 
pointers, English, Irish and Gordon setters, 
collies, fox terriers, largest kennel sporting and 
largest kennel non-sporting dogs. The Mastiff 
Club, the St. Bernard Club and the Fox Ter- 
rier Club offer valuable specials, and in addi- 
tion there is one of $25 for best American bred 
mastiff, the same for best St. Bernard, $10 for 
St. Bernard puppy, silver medals for both 
pointer and setter dogs and bitches that have 
been placed at American field trials, $25 for 
best American-bred collie, $25 for best bulldog 
or bitch, $10 for best uncropped bull terrier, 
$40 silver cup for best American-bred fox terrier. 

THE show of the Philadelphia Kennel Club 
follows that of the Chicago Club, and it prom- 
ises to eclipse anything of the kind ever given 
in the Quaker City. The dates are April 16- 
Ig, and the cash prizes and specials amount 
in value to many thousand dollars. Entries 
close April 6, with William H. Child, secretary, 
Philadelphia. 


THE American Spaniel Club sweepstakes for 
1889 will be decided as follows: 

Field Spaniels : Sweepstakes for field spaniels 
whelped in 1888 will be decided at the Bench 
Show of the New England Kennel Club, April 2, 
3,4 and 5, 1889. Entry fee, $3 each. To be 
divided as follows: 40 per’cent. to winner ; 30 
per cent. to breeder of winner; 20 per cent. to 
second; I0 per cent. to third. Open to mem- 
bers only. 

Cocker Spaniels: Sweepstakes for cocker 
spaniels whelped in 1888 will be decided at the 
Bench Show of the Philadelphia Kennel Club, 
April 16, 17,18 and 19, 1889. Entry fee, $3 each. 
To be divided as follows: 40 per cent. to win- 
ner; 30 per cent. to breeder of winner ; 20 per 
cent. to second ; 10 per cent. to third. Open to 
members only. Entries close on April 6, 1889. 

A special prize of $10 will be offered at the 
Boston show for the best field spaniel. Open to 
members only. 

A special prize of $10 will be offered at the 
Philadelphia show for the best cocker spaniel. 
Open to members only. 

All entries to above sweepstakes to be also 
entered in their regular classes at each show. 
Entries to be made with the undersigned at 
No. 152 Broadway, New York, by dates above 
mentioned. A. C. WILMERDING, Secretary. 


THE Great Kempton Champion Stakes, the 
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most valuable prize in England, was won by 
Major Holmes’ third season dog Puddletown, by 
Domino, from Bonniness. The winner is a 
great big dog of 67 lb. weight, and of very 
racing appearance. 


THE coursing for the Waterloo Cup, at Alt- 
car, England, was concluded February 22. The 
four dogs running in the final trial were Fuller- 
ton, Herschel, Troughend and Danger Signal. 
There was but one trial, which resulted in a 
victory for Fullerton over Herschel and for 
Troughend over Danger Signal. The cup was 
divided. 

A most striking feature of the Westminster 
Club’s show was the fine exhibition of St. Ber- 
nards. There are strong indications that Amer- 
icans are rapidly developing a taste for large 
dogs. This is a good sign. Terriers, poodles 
and pugs may be both useful and ornamental, 
but the true fancier always prefers St. Ber- 
nards, mastiffs, collies, setters and other dogs 
that combine strength and endurance with in- 
telligence and beauty. 


LACROSSE. 


THE Detroit Lacrosse Club is trying hard to 
organize an international league. The league 
will doubtless consist of Detroit, London, St. 
Thomas, 
possibly St. Catharines and Ann Arbor. 


THE Bedford Lacrosse Club is the name of a 
new organization in Brooklyn which sprang 
into existence last February. The club started 
with a membership of twenty. The officers of 
the club are: Captain, William Davis; assist- 
ant captain, H. R. Field; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. P. Scott. 


DuncAN E. Bowler, a Montreal lacrosse man, 
recently attempted to introduce the game in 
France, and reports having met with consider- 
able success. His efforts are being backed, he 
claims, by President Carnot and M. Lockroy, 
Minister of Public Instruction. 


RIFLE AND SHOOTING. 


AT a pigeon shoot of the members of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club, on their grounds near 
the clubhouse, J. N. Winslow, C. De Rouge, 
Henry Willard and Henry L. Van Wyck carried 
off the honors, the two first named winning the 
club cups. The traps used were such that 
neither the man who sprung the trap nor the 
shooter could tell in advance which of the five 
traps would be sprung. 


THE Harvard Shooting Club had a very suc- 
cessful meet on Washington’s Birthday. There 
was a match between a team of graduates and 
a team of undergraduates, which was won by 
the former. During the first part of the after- 
noon there was quite a strong breeze, which af- 
fected the scores considerably. The teams were 
made up of seven men, each man shooting at 20 
birds, with the following results: Graduate 
team—Austin, 14; Allen, 14; Mead, 12; Clyde, 
17; Holder, 14; Slocum, 19; Parker, 7. Total, 
97- Undergraduate team—McKay, i; Post, 
L., 8; Lamb, 13; Bacon, 10; Greene, 18; 
Dodge, 14; Quinlan, 16. Total, go. 

Preceding and following the team shoot were 
a number of impromptu matches, in which there 
were quite a number of scores of five straight. 


Chatham, Blenheim, Windsor, and 
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A Two-bays’ shooting match for a cup valued 
at $500, offered by the Country Club, of West~ 
chester County, took place at Bartow. The 
shoot was open to teams of two from the follow- 
ing clubs: Tuxedo, Westminster Kennel, Car- 
teret, Rockaway Hunt, Meadow Brook, Phila- 
delphia, Riverton, Country Club of Boston and 
the Country Club of Westchester. The team 
from the Westminster Kennel Club, consisting 
of C. Floyd-Jones and Dr. G. Knapp, was suc-. 
cessful. 


Some fine work is being done at Wainut Hill, 
near Boston, by the expert pistol and rifle shots. 
Maj. C. Hinman, of Boston, February 16, put 
up the fine score of 94 out of a possible 100, at 
50 yards, with a pistol ; February 22, the cham- 
pion revolver shot of America, F. E. Bennett, 
made the following scores at 50 yards with a 
pistol : 95, gI, 90, 90, go—456 out of a possible 
500 points. 


AT Cambridge, Mass., February 22, a team 
match was shot between present and ex mem- 
bers of the militia company, seven shots each at 
200 yards. The following were the scores: Ex 
members, 270; active members, 234. 


AT Malden, February 22, a team match was 
shot between Company A, Sixth Regiment, M. 
V. M., and Company L, Fifth Regiment, M. V. 
M.; seven men, seven shots each, at 200 yards. 
Company A, Sixth Regiment, 197; Company 
L, Fifth Regiment, 168. 


At Long Branch, N. J., February 22, Miss. 
Annie Oakley beat Phil. Daly, Jr., in a 75 live 
bird match for $250aside. Scores: Miss Oakley, 
50; Daly, 45. Daly, 1ogauge, 30 yards; Oakley, 
12 gauge, 25 yards. 


GamME Constable and Deputy Sheriff Wm. H. 
Burnett, of Queensbury, N. Y., is the right man 
in the right place. He makes it decidedly in- 
teresting for any violation of the game laws he 
can find out, and is doing excellent work to 
have the game laws lived up to. 


THE Bennett brothers, the famous revolver 
shots, will travel with Barnum the coming sea- 
son, and promise some startling acts with fire- 
arms. They are undoubtedly the two best re- 
volver shots in the world. 


At Omaha, Neb., February 15, J. J. Hardin 
and George Ketcham shot a novel match at 50. 
birds. The conditions were Hurlingham rules, 
and each man was to give the other $10 for 
every bird missed. The scores were Hardin, 

8; Ketcham, 48. 

THE Union Gun Club, of Sandusky, 
have elected these officers for the year: 
Warden, president ; 
and treasurer ; 


Ohio, 
W. H. 
W. K. Marshall, secretary 
R. Valentine, captain. 


TueE Shawnee Rifle Club has been formed at 


Topeka, Kan., 
R. Thompson, vice-president ; 
secretary and treasurer. 


Our Own and the Zettler Rifle Club shot a re- 
turn match on the range of Our Own Club, 
February 16, with the following result : Zettlers, 
2,378 ; Our Own, 2,346. 

THE following night another match was shot, 
resulting in a victory for Our Qwn by 2,387 ta 
Excelsior, 2,272. 


with E. W. Sherman, president ; 
F. H. Martin, 
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FEBRUARY 12, at Minneapolis, Minn., Capt. 
E. G. Falk, Company A, First Regiment, Minn. 
N. G., made the following 50 shot record at 200 


yards, Springfield rifle: 45, 47, 45, 47, 45—229 ; 
possible. 250. 


AT Washington, J. A. Huggins in one after- 
noon made the following three scores at 200 
yards, offhand : 92, 95, 92, out of a possible 100. 


A 100-SHOT match was shot at Watson’s Park, 
Grand Crossing, IIl., February 16, between J. J. 
Kleinman and R. B. Organ, both of Chicago. 
The birds were the best possible to be obtained 
and flew strong. Thescore was: Kleinman, °4; 
Organ, 79. 


THE champion medal of the Capitol City Gun 
Club, of Washington, D. C., was competed for 
February 12, at 50 blue rocks, the score being 
J. H. Hunter, 42; Frank K. Happer 34. 


A TEAM match between New Hope, Pa., and 
Raven Rock, N. J., was ‘shot at New Hope, 20 
Result: New Hope, 164; Raven 


birds each. 
Rock, 147. 


AT Monte Carlo, recently, the most valuable 
prize known to the shooting world was con- 
tested for by representatives of several nation- 
alities. It is known as the Grand Prix de Ca- 
sino, and besides the very valuable object of art 
which went tothe winner there was a money 
prize of nearly 19,000 frs. The competitors 
numbered eighty-three, and in the first four 
rounds of shooting twenty-nine of them had 
killed all their birds, the conditions being twelve 
birds, five at 26 and seven at 27 metres. In 
addition to the prize for the winner mentioned 
above, the second, third and fourth men re- 
ceived valuable money prizes. At the end of 
the twelfth tour on the second day’s shooting 
five marksmen were tied, namely: Mr. Valen- 
tine Dicks (English), M. Ophoren (Belgian), 
Sig. Cortese and Guidicini (Italian) and 
Journu (French). Sig. Guidicini was the first 
of the five to fall by the way, followed by Sig. 
Cortese and M. Journu, leaving Mr. Dicks and 
M. Ophoren to finish. Mr. Dicks eventually 
won, securing the valuable piece of plate and 
18,810 frs. Mr. Ophoren won 8,150 frs., Sig. 
Cortese, 6,150 frs. and M. Journu, 3,490. Fol- 
lowing is the record of winners of the Grand 
Prix de Casino: 

Mr. G. L. Lorillard (American). 

Mr. J. Lee, V. C., C. B. (English). 

Sir W. Call, Bart. (English). 

Capt. Aubrey L. Patton (English). 
Capt. Aubrey L. Patton (English). 

Mr. W. Arundel Yeo (English). 

Mr. H. Cholmondeley Pennell (Eng- 


Mr. E. R. G. Hopwood (English). 
Count Michel Esterhazy (Hungarian). 
M. Godefroy Camauer (Belgian). 
Count de St. Quentin (French). 
Mr. H. J. Roberts (English). 
Count de Caserta (Italian). 
M. Leon ae Doriodot (Belgian). 
Sig. Guidicini (Italian). 
Count Salina (Italian). 
1888, Mr. Seaton (English). 
1889, Mr. Valentine Dicks (English). 
Mr. Dicks is quite a young man. He is a 
resident of London, a member of the Inter- 


1886, 
1887, 
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national Gun and Polo Club and has become 
proficient as a wing shot from practice on the 
grounds at Hendon, near London. 


ROWING. 


THE annual meeting of the Passaic River 
Amateur Rowing Association was held Febru- 
ary 8. The secretary’s report claimed that the 
meetings during the year had been well attend- 
ed and that the annual regatta on Decoration 
Day had been the most successful ever held un- 
der the auspices of the association. 

Mr. J. W. Adams, of the Mystics, was chosen 
commodore; secretary, F. R. Fortmeyer, Tri- 
tons; treasurer, C. H. Sansom, Eurekas. The 
annual regatta will be held as usual on Decora- 
tion Day. 


THE New England Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion held its third annual meeting February 6 in 
Boston, Mass., twenty clubs being represented. 
The Worcester Rowing Club was admitted to 
membership. The election for officers resulted 
as follows: President, Mr. Barry, City Point 
Club ; secretary, Mr. Seth Sprague, of the Ne- 
ponsets; treasurer, George Grime, King Philip 
Club, of Fall River. 


THE annual meeting of the Toronto Rowing 
Club for the purpose of selecting officers for the 
ensuing year resulted in the election of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen by acclamation: Honorary 
president, A. R. Boswell; president, R. W. 
Gouinlock; first vice-president, D. Roberts; 
second vice-president, C. A. B. Brown; third 
vice-president, Jas. E. Knox; captain, E. A. 
Thompson ; treasurer, H.C. Fortier; honorary 
secretary, Geo. W. Gouinlock ; financial secre- 
tary, F. H. Thompson. 


AT the meeting of the Passaic River Amateur 
Rowing Association, on Thursday, February 21, 
the following were decided upon as the events 
to be contested at their annual regatta to be 
held on the Passaic River on Decoration Day : 
Senior and junior singles, double-scull shells, 
pair-oared gigs, senior and junior four-oared 
shells, four-oared gigs, six-oared gigs and eight- 
oared shells. It was decided to give handsome 
silk banners to the winners in each crew event, 
and also medals to each of the crew. Gold 
watches or diamond scarf pins will be the prizes 
in the senior events. 


SKATING. 


THE annual championship races of the 
Amateur Skating Association of Canada were 
brought off at the Victoria Skating Rink, Febru- 
ary 8, before a large number of spectators. The 
different events were well contested and elicited 
the heartiest applause from those present. 
The following were the officials: Starter, Mr. T. 
L. Paton; timekeepers, Messrs. H. W. Becket, 
J. A. Taylor and J. Howard; referee, Lieut.- 
Col. Henshaw; judges, Messrs. Phillips, N. Y. 
A. C.; W. G. Ross and Louis Rubenstein ; 
measurer, M. S. George. The following is the 
summary : . 

Half mile, boys under twelve years of age— 
Charles McLean 1; W. Marcuse, 2, 

220 yards—E. Irwin, 1; C. Gordon, 2; time, 
2434S. 








One mile—E. Irwin, 1; C. Gordon, 1; 
3m. 374s. 

One mile, boys under fifteen years—W. Irwin, 
1; W. Gilleclan, 2; time, 4m. 83s. 

Half mile—W. Irwin, 1; C. Gordon, 2; time, 
Im. 38s. 

Half mile, backward—Scott, 1; Simpson, 2; 
time, Im. 5434s. 

220 yards, hurdle—W. Irwin, 1; I. Greenberg, 
2; F. Holcombe, 3; time, 30s. 

Five miles—F. Carroll, 1; G. Turner, 2; time, 
20m. 20%s. 

In skating off the tie in the mile race Irwin 
breasted the tape at the finish 10 yards ahead 
of Gordon, but the latter claimed a foul, which 
was allowed by the judges, who awarded him 
the race and the mile championship of Canada. 
The time was 3m. 13s. 

At Lingay Fen, Grantchester, near Cam- 
bridge, the amateur championship of England 
was decided January 7. 

The course was 660 yards straightaway, and 
the race was 1% miles, the skaters going twice 
up and twice down the course, with rightabout 
turns at either end. The contestants skate in 
pairs until all have skated ; each man is timed, 
and the fastest four skate again, the times made 
in the second round deciding the prizes. 

Final round, W. Loveday, 34 mile, 2m. 2g9s.; 
1% miles, 5m. 15 3-5s. Wallis, 3f mile, 2m. 
35'4s.; 1% miles, 5m. 21 3-5s. 
mile, 2m. 361%4s.; 1% miles, 5m. Igs. 
5m. 29 4-5S. 

The winner was nineteen years old March 
21, is 5 ft.g in. in height and weighs 159 lbs. 
His time, 5m. 15 3-5s., now becomes the best on 
record, supplanting 5m. 23 1-5s. by F. Norman, 
January 26, 1880. 

The third annual competition for the amateur 
figure skating championship of America was 
held January 30, on Van Cortlandt Lake, New 
York. Weather, fine; temperature, 32°; ice, 
fairly smooth and keen. Owing to frequent 
postponements and the short notice of the finally 
selected date, there were only three competitors, 
and one of these was a post entry, made solely 
to fill the list. 

1. Plain forward and backward skating—G. 
D. Phillips, New York A. C., 3 points; Louis 
Rubenstein, Montreal, 2 points; S. J. Mont- 
gomery, New York A. C., I point. 

2. Lap foot, as field and cutting circles—Ru- 
benstein, 3; Phillips, 2; Montgomery, 1. 

3. Outside edge roll, forward—Phillips, 3; 
Rubenstein, 2; Montgomery, 1. 

4. Outside edge roll, backward—Phillips, 3; 
Rubenstein, 2; Montgomery, I. 

5. Inside edge roll forward—Phillips, 3; Ru- 
benstein, 2; Montgomery, I. 

6. Inside edge roll, backward—Rubenstein, 3 ; 
Phillips, 2; Montgomery, I. 

7. Figure eight, one foot, forward—Ruben- 
stein, 3; Phillips, 2; Montgomery, o. 

8. Figure eight, one foot, backward—Ruben- 
stein, 3; Phillips, 2; Montgomery, o. 

g. Cross roll, forward—Rubenstein, 3; Phil- 
lips, 2; Montgomery, I. 

10. Cross roll, backward—Rubenstein, 3 ; Phil- 
lips, 2; Montgomery, 1. 

11. Change of edge roll, forward—Phillips, 
3; Rubenstein, 2; Montgomery, tf. 


time, 





Searle, 
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J. Loveday, 3. 


Io 





12. Change of edge roll, backward—Phillips, 
3; Rubenstein, 2; Montgomery, I. 

13. ‘‘On to Richmond ;’”’ (é) reverse ‘‘On to 
Richmond’’—Phillips, 2; Rubenstein, 2; Mont-. 
gomery, I. 

14. Locomotives and waltz steps—Rubenstein, 
3; Phillips, 2; Montgomery, I. 

15. Spread eagles—Phillips, 3; 
o; Montgomery, o. 

16. Curvilinear angles, three, etc.— Ruben- 
stein, 3; Phillips, 2; Montgomery, o. At this 
point Mr. Montgomery withdrew. 

17. Grapevines and ‘Philadelphia twist’’— 
Rubenstein, 2; Phillips, 1. 

18. Toe and heel movements—Rubenstein, 2; 
Phillips, 1. 

19. Single flat foot spins and double whirls— 
Phillips, 2; Rubenstein, 1. 

20. Serpentines and changes of edge—Ru- 
benstein, 2; Phillips, 1. 

21. Loops and ringlets, inside and outside, 
etc.—Rubenstein, 2; Phillips, 1. 

22. Display complex movements — Ruben- 
stein, 2; Phillips, 1. 

23. Specialties of original and peculiar move- 
ments—Rubenstein, 2; Philips, 1. 

Total—Rubenstein, 51 points; Phillips, 47; 
Montgomery, I2. 

This contest was abandoned in 1886; in 1887 
F. P. Good won, and in 1888 L. Rubenstein. 

Rubenstein is twenty-six years old, 5 ft. 7% 
in. high, and weighs 168 lbs. He has never 
used tobacco or intoxicating liquors, and is con- 
sequently in perfect physical condition. His 
first appearance, eight years ago, was made ata 
moment's notice, by request, to fill an entry list, 
and he was unsuccessful. Since then he has 
never been beaten; has won all the successive 
Canadian championships and the American 
championships in 1888 and 1889, not competing 
at the first one in 1887. In what may be called 
the fundamental or elementary portion of the 
National programme, Mr. Rubenstein is no bet- 
ter, and possibly less exact, than some of our 
New York skaters, but in the more complicated 
figures, in one-foot work and in original com- 
bination and specialties he is without a peer. 

Mr. Phillips has been a noted speed skater and 
record breaker for many years. He did not give 
special attention to figure skating until last year, 
and deserves credit for his plucky entry in what 
seemed in advance almost a hopeless struggle— 
while more experienced and, presumably, more 
skillful skaters declined to compete. 

Mr. Montgomery entered at the post merely 
to fill the list, and had no intention of serious 
competition, but surprised everybody by a fair 
execution of the first half of the programme. 


Rubenstein, 


Tue Canadian championship at figure and 
fancy skating was won by Louis Rubenstein 
February 8. His competitors were A. Ruben- 
stein and G. D. Phillips, of New York. There 
were 412 points in all, which included ten 
specialties. The result was as follows: Louis 
Rubenstein, first prize, gold medal; G. D. Phil- 
lips, second prize, silver medal. Rubenstein 
gained 375234 points, Phillips 3143 and A. 
Rubenstein 300. 


THE national skating races were held at 
Muchattos Lake, near Newburgh, February 22,. 

















in splendid weather. A large crowd of specta- 
tors witnessed the sports. 

Throughout the day a strong southwest wind 
was blowing, making the race down the back 
stretch anything but agreeable. The track was 
three laps. The officers of the races were those 
selected by the Newburgh Sporting Association, 
and consisted of: Referee, G. L. M. Sachs, of 
New York; judges, C. L. Waring, George W. 
Shaw, Charles F. June; timekeepers, H. 
Higginson, Frank G. Wood, James Cochran ; 
clerk of the course, Charles H. Donoghue; 
starter, James S. Taylor; scorers, John H. Ban- 
croft, Charles A. Beekman, C. L. Bassoni, W. H. 
Hastings, Frank C. Burger, John McBurney, 
James F. Smith. 

The first race called was the 220-yards dash. 
There were twelve entries, and it was decided 
to skate in two heats, the three leading in each 
heat to skate in the final, which was won by Tim 
Donoghue, Newburgh, in 20%s., defeating E. 
Simpson, Newburgh, by 3 ft. 


THE 5-mile race was won by Joe Donoghue 
in 18m. 44s., with Jim Donoghue a close second. 

The entries for the 1-mile race dwindled 
down to four—Simpson, Mosher, of Fishkill ; 
Walsh, of New Windsor, and G. Lappe, of Van 
Cortlandt. Mosher won in 3m. 38%s., Simpson 
second, Lappe third. 

The 10-mile race found five men at the line, 
Munzzeimer, of Yale; G. and A. Lappe, of Van 
Cortlandt ; Johannesen, of Christiania, Norway, 
and Elmer Simpson. The Norwegian dropped 
out in the second mile and the Yale man in the 
first mile, and the race between the Lappe 
brothers and Simpson was a hot one. The ice 
was so soft and shelly that first one would fall 
and then the other. Better time was made for 
the 5 miles, however, than was made in the 
morning—18m. 35s. The 10 miles were fin- 
ished in 37m. 17s., J. Lappe winning, leading 
Simpson by 60 feet. 


THE amateur State championship races were 
held at Albany, February 2. In the 5-mile 
senior race Elmer Simpson, of Newburgh, won 
in the reported time of 16m. 17s. The 1-mile 
senior race was won by W. Beaver, of Albany, 
in 3m. 153s. The 1-mile junior race was 
won by L. Cook in 3m. 3834s., and the free for 
all half-mile by Elmer Simpson in the reported 
time of Im. 20s. 


THE 1-mile race for the amateur champion- 
ship of Newburgh and the Robert Rogers gold 


stop watch took place February 23 on Muchattos - 


Lake, at West Newburgh, in the presence of 4,000 
people, among whom were many ladies. The 
track was an elliptical one, of half a mile, and 
the ice was quite rough. 

There were six entries, and the race was 
skated in heats of two meneach. The second 
heat was won by James A. Donoghue, the fif- 
teen-year-old brother of Joe Donoghue. Time, 
3m. 52 1-5s. The final heat and race were won 
by Elmer Simpson, 3m. 23 1-5s., with Donoghue 
15 feet behind him. 


SNOW SHOEING. 


THE Montreal Carnival snow shoe races took 
place during carnival week, on the new grounds 
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of the Montreal Athletic Association in the midst 
of a blizzard, blowing at the rate of 60 miles 
an hour. The following is a summary of the 
events: 


Two-mile race—J. Cokers, M. G. A., 1, 14m. 
s.; Wm. Corkey, City, 2, 14m. Ios. 
Half mile—F. Johnston, Montreal, 1; James 


Lumsden, Emerald, 2. Time, 2m. 46s. 
Bg yards—A. A. Barnhart, Britannia F. B.C., 
; Joseph Leplaine, Lachine, 2. Time, 35%s. 
.* mile—Wm. D. Mason, ‘Argyle, i, 6m, 19S. ; 
Wm. Davis, Lachine, 2, 6m. 26s. 
100 yards, heats—First heat, J. W. Hughes, 


Emerald, 1; Jos. Leplaine, Lachine, 2; time, 
12%s. Second heat, D. Stewart, 1; G. R. Gor- 


don, 2; time, 123/s. Final heat, D. Stewart, 1 ; 
J. W. Hughes, 2; time, 12s. 


Quarter mile—A. A. Bernhardt, 1; James 
Lumsden, 2; time, Im. 18%s. 
Two-mile Indian race—Hemrock, 1; Strong 


Arm, 2; Mike Lazy, 3. 
Quarter-mile boys’ race—W. J. Campbell, 1 
Fred. Smith, 2; T. Harris, 3. 


120-yards hurdle, heats— First heat, D. 


Stewart, 1; G. R. Gordon, 2; R. W. Lockerby, 
3. Second heat, James Lumsden, 1; Wm. D. 
Mason, 2; M. J. Scanlan, 3. Final heat, D. 
Stewart, 1; J. Lumsden, 2; Wm. D. Mason, 3. 


TENNIS. 


THE annual meeting of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association was held in New 
York city February 15, delegates being present 
from the following clubs: 

Berkeley Lyceum, Bridgeport, Crescent, Col- 
orado Springs, Delaware Cricket Club, Engle- 
wood Field Club, Germantown Cricket Club, 
Meadow Club (of Southampton, L. I.), West- 
chester, Portland, Richfield Springs, Rochester, 
Seabright, St. George Athletic Club, Harvard 
University, West End, Young America Cricket 
Club, Buffalo, Clifton, Columbia College, Dan- 
bury, Orange, Philadelphia, Passaic, Water- 
bury, New Haven Lawn Club, Nahant Sport- 
ing Club, Litchfield, Longwood Cricket Club, 
Staten Island Athletic Club, Trinity College, 
Twenty-third Regiment, N. Gs Y., Yale 
University. 

After some discussion-a definition of an 
amateur was adopted as follows: 

‘*An amateur is one who has never played or 
taught any sport as one of his ordinary means 
of livelihood, or in connection therewith, and 
this question in any given case is to be decided 
by the executive committee of the National 
Association.”’ 

The election resulted as follows: President, 
D. S. Clark, Germantown C., C.; vice-president, 
H. W. Slocum, Westchester L. T. C. ; secretary, 
V. G. Hall, St. George C. C.; treasurer, H. A. 
Taylor, County Club, Westchester, N. Y. Exe- 
cutive committee: The officers and R. D. Sears, 
Boston, Mass.; F. McLane, Washington, 
D. C.; E. H. Quterbridge, Staten Island; A. B. 
Starey, Orange, N. J., and C. E. Stickney, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The most important change in the constitu- 
tion was an amendment to the article con- 
cerning membership, which now allows other 
associations, as well as clubs, to become mem- 
bers. 


TI 


It was decided that the championship singles 
should be held at Newport, R. IL. in — 
The doubles will be held at Staten Island, 
June. The ladies’ tournament, singles Abe 
doubles, was given to the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club. 


A TENNIS tournament for the championship of 
the Pacific Coast, open to all, singles and doubles, 
will be held at Hotel del Monte, Monterey, Cal., 
on July 4. Any information yg d this event 
will be cheerfully given by E. N. Bee, secretary 
California Lawn Tennis Club, 208 California 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE Brooklyn Hill Tennis Club has elected 
the following officers: W. E. A. Bebee, presi- 
dent ; Wm. B. Powell, treasurer ; Remsen John- 
son, secretary ; Carroll J. Post, W. A. Tomes, 
F. D. Beatty and W. A. Webster, executive com- 
mittee. 


THE recent tennis tournament at the Orange 
Athletic Club’s covered court was very exciting. 
The first prize for doubles was won by Robert 
Slimmon and William Dudley. The second 
prize went to Dr. G. B. Dowling and W. E. 
Eaton. The games were well attended. 


THE TURF. 


THE highest price paid thus far for a horse is 
$51,000 and was given by Judson H. Clark, a 
well-known breeder, near Elmira, N. Y., 
Bell Boy, a brown colt, foaled in 1885 at Palo 
Aito Stock Farm, California. He was sired by 
Electioneer, a son of Hambletonian and Green 
Mountain Maid, and his dam was Beautiful 
Bells, by The Moor, second dam Minnehaha, by 
Bald Chief. He won all his engagements hand- 
ily in the fall of 1887, making a mile in 2.26 at 
Lexington, the best time for a two-year-old of 
his sex. In the spring of 1888 Bell Boy was 
sold for $30,000, which was the highest price 
ever paid for a three-year-old trotter. Owing 
to negligence, the colt was very much off dur- 
ing that summer, but being taken back again to 
California he soon regained his form, and on 
December 10 beat his record by 6 seconds. A 
few days later he did the mile in 2.19%. 


YACHTING. 


THE newly-elected officers of the Beverly 
(Mass.) Yacht Club are as follows : Commodore, 
J. B. Payne; vice- es G. H. Ritchards ; 
secretary and treasurer, W. L. Jeffries; meas- 
urer, R. C. Robins. 


A NUMBER of yachtsmen met recently in New 
York and formed the nucleus of what may be- 
come, in time, a powerful yacht-racing associa- 
tion. They were delegates from various clubs 
who desire to see the noble sport prosper. The 
meeting was summoned by the Columbia, Yon- 
kers and Sing Sing yacht clubs, and it was 
called to order by Commodore A. D. Petersen, 
of the Yonkers club. The following clubs were 
represented : 

Albany Yacht Club—J. G. Sanders, J. S. Has- 
sel and M. L. Rowe. 

Columbia Yacht Club—C. M. Armstrong, 
George Parkhill and C. Dietz. 

Jersey City Yacht Club—Commodore Pierson 
and ‘‘ Joe’ Ellsworth. 


Knickerbocker Yacht Club—C. Coughtry, E. 
P. Mowton and F. J. Miller. 
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Newark Yacht Club—Charles Carmen, E. 


Grover and T. J. Rache. _ 

Newark Bay Yacht Club—John Vreeland and 
A. Van Buskirk. 

New Rochelle Yacht Club—Commodore Pryor, 
Dr. Z. Lewis and George C. Foster. 

New Jersey Yacht Club—G. E. Gartland and 
Richard Outwater. 

Sing Sing Yacht Club—C. B. Sherwood, B. E. 
French and W. W. Washburn. 

Tappan Zee Yacht Club—Captain J. Styles, 
E. E. Weekes and C. A. Preston. 

Williamsburg Yacht Club — Henry Doscher 
and C. W. Volty. 

Yonkers Yacht Club—T..M. Taylor, C. T. 
Mercer and Commodore A. D. Petersen. 

Yonkers Corinthian Yacht Club—Commodore 
Prime, F. A. Rigby and A. F. Rose. 

Staten Island Athletic Club, Yachting Depart- 
ment—Mr. Uhler. 

There was but one opinion about the desira- 
bility of a yacht-racing association modeled 
after the lines of the New England Yachting 
Association, and it was soon resolved to form 
such an organization for the furtherance of both 
sport and sociability. In an informal way it 
was resolved that its name shall be the New 
York Yacht Racing Association ; that it shall be 
open to any yacht club of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut in good standing, with at 
least twenty-five members and ten yachts. The 
further details will be discussed and decided ata 
meeting to be held in the near future. 


THE twenty-first annual meeting of the South 
Boston Yacht Club was held February 6, 175 
members being present. The election resulted 
as follows : Commodore, A. Fuller ; vice-commo- 
dore, C. F. Morrill; fleet captain, E. O. Loud ; 
measurer, J. Bertram; secretary, J. C. Merry; 
treasurer, T. Christian ; fleet surgeon, Dr. F. F. 
Doggett ; trustees, C. McKenna, J. E. Chandler 
and J. P. Bullard. 


AT the annual meeting of the Quincy Yacht 
Club, February 2, the following officers were 
elected : Commodore, John Shaw ; vice-commo- 
dore, George G. Saville ; measurer, W. M. May- 
bury ; secretary and treasurer, Henry M. Faxon; 
regatta committee, John W. Sanborn, Paul R. 
Blackmer, E.. B. Glover, Harry L. Rice, Harry 
H. Sheen; house committee, W. H. Shaw, H. 
M. Faxon, William I. Dewson, Fred. L. Rice, 
Warren F. Page ; delegates to N. E. Y. R.A., 
commodore, secretary and one member to be 
selected by them. 


THE annual meeting of the New York Yacht 
Club was held February 7 at the clubhouse, No. 
67 Madison avenue. About one hundred and 
fifty members were present, seventy-five of 
whom were yacht owners and therefore entitled 
to vote. General Paine, Mr. Edward Burgess, 
Mr. Malcolm Forbes and other gentlemen from 
Boston were present. Commodore Gerry pre- 
sided. The only business of importance was 
the election of officers. The contest was very 
spirited, and it resulted as follows: Commo- 
dore, Elbridge T. Gerry; vice-commodore, 
Latham A. Fish; rear-commodore, Archibald 
Rogers ; secretary, J. V. S. Oddie; treasurer, 
F. W. J. Hurst; measurer, John Hyslop; fleet 
surgeon, Morris J. Asch; regatta committee, 
S. Nicholson Kane, Chester Griswold and Will- 


























iam E. Iselin; house committee, James W. 
Hayward, Robert S. Bowne, R. ,P. Lounsberry 
and John M. Wilson; committee on admissions, 
Edward M. Brown, Frederick Gallatin, Charles 
Watrous, Alexander Taylor, Jr., and Frank T. 
Robinson. . 

A letter from the secretary of the Royal 
Clyde Yacht Club was read, in which inquiry 
was made whether the New York Club would 
sail a match for the America’s Cup under the 
same rules as those which governed the 7hist/e- 
Volunteer race. An affirmative answer was 
cabled. 


AT the annual meeting of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club, held in New York city Febrtuary 13, 
the election resulted as follows: ‘Commodore, 
G. C. W. Lowrey, sloop Daphne ; vice-commo- 
dore, T. J. Montgomery, steamer Cossette ; rear- 
commodore, S. L. Husted, Jr., schooner 7voga’; 
secretary, W. G. Scott ; treasurer, E. L. Bushe ; 
trustees, to serve one year, W. S. Alley and H. 
W. Coates ; to serve two years, A. Monroe and 
W. Murray; to serve three years, F. M. Scott 
and E, J. Greacen. The following amendments 
were made tothe sailing rules: ‘All cabin 
yachts may carry, in addition to the captain, 
one man for every 5 ft. of length over all or 
fraction thereof. All open yachts may carry, in 
addition to the captain, one man for every 3 ft. 
of length over all or fraction thereof. Stake- 
boats shall carry at their mastheads a large 
blue and white striped ball. Should the regatta 
committee think it advisable they may start any 
classes not more than half an hour before or 
after the balance of the fleet, in which case a 
notice to that effect will be posted in the club- 
house before g o’clock on the morning of the 
race.”’ 


AT the annual meeting of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, held in this city on the evening of Febru- 
ary 11, the following were elected as officers for 
the ensuing year: Jefferson Hogan, yacht Haze, 
commodore; Edwin B. Havens, yacht A¢h/on, 
vice-commodore ; Thomas P. Fiske, yacht Fan- 
ny, rear-commodore ; H.C. Wintringham, yacht 
Nomad, treasurer ; Paul H. Jeannot, yacht Azjou, 
recording secretary ; H. J. Gielow, measurer ; 
W. T. Wintringham, corresponding secretary. 
Trustees, William Peet, J. R. Maxwell, S. Loins, 
Jacob T. Van Wyck, Paul H. Jeannot, Frank C. 
Swan. Regatta Committee, Charles T. Pierce, 
L. M. Sheldon, Jr., H. B. Howell. 

AT. the regular meeting of the Albany 
Yacht Club, held January 7, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Commodore, Jacob G. Sanders; vice-commo- 
dore, Wesley Blessing; secretary, John A. 
Becker ; treasurer, Geo. A. Riggs; measurer, 
Geo. DuBois. 

THE Dorchester Yacht Club has elected the 
following officers to serve for the year 1889: 
Commodore, Lieut. J. C. Soley, U. S. N.; vice- 
commodore, W. T. Lambert; secretary, 'W. B. 
McClellan ; treasurer, H. B. Callender ; meas- 
urer, Hartford Davenport. 

AT the third annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Yacht Club the following officers were 
elected for 1889: Commodore, William H. Lowe, 
Jr.; vice-commodore, J. P. Sands, of Newport ; 
rear commodore, Charles F. Handy; president, 
Dr. Sayer Hasbrouck; secretary, George H. 
Slade ; treasurer, Robert L. Greene. 
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THE cup presented by J. Pierrepont Morgan 
to Messrs. Owen and Metcalf, of Providence, 
late.owners of the schooner Sachem, as the 
trophy for the Vineyard-Marblehead race for 
the season of 1887, is attracting a good deal of 
attention there from the fact that it is an old 
English trophy of the time of George IV. It 
is a gold cup; it is 18-karat gold plated on 
solid silver, and is in the form of a bowl of 
about 15 inches high and 10 inches diameter of 
mouth, richly embellished, though the work of 
adornment is not so fine as that of the present 
day. It bears the maker’s legend, ‘‘ Hamlet, 
goldsmith to his Majesty, H. R. H. the Duke of 
Clarence, and Royal Family,’ and that, with the 
hall marks, indicates its. manufacture to have 
been between 1820 and 1829. A rectangular 
piece, apparently let into the wall of the bowl, 
indicates the removal of a similar piece that, it 
is supposed, bore the name of the winner of 
some important event of which this was a 
trophy. The cup is valued at $1,000, but ex- 
perts in such things consider that the interest 
that attaches to it gives it a value much beyond 
what Commodore Morgan purchased it for. 


THE annual meeting of the Eastern Yacht 
Club was held February 12 in Boston, Mass., 
the election resulting as follows: Commodore, 
H. S. Hovey, schooner Fortuna ; vice-commo- 
dore, A. Tucker, schooner Clytie ; rear commo- 
dore, F. G. Dexter, schooner Foam ; secretary, 
E. Burgess; treasurer, P. T. Jackson, Jr.; 
measurer, E. Burgess; members of the council 
at large, C. O. Foster and J. M. Forbes; re- 
—_ committee, C. H. Joy, chairman; J. S. 

Fay, Jr., T. D. Boardman, W. S. Easton, ‘Je; 
and R. D. Sears; committee on admission, 
J..M. Forbes, chairman ; F. Cunningham, B. W. 
Crowninshield, A. Hemenway, T. S. Coolidge, 
Jr., P. L.' Everett, J. A. Burnham, E. V. R. 
Thayer, W. D. Burnham, T. D. Boardman and 
W. A. Lawrence; house committee, J. H. 
Sleeper, chairman; L. Tilden, B. W. Crownin- 
shield, F. E. Peabody and H. H. Buck. 


THE WONDERFUL CARLSBAD SPRINGS. 


At the Ninth International Medical Congress, 
Dr. A. L. A. Toboldt, of the University of Penn- 


sylvania, read a paper statirig that out of thirty, 


cases treated with the genuine imported Pow- 
dered Carlsbad Sprudel Salt for chronic consti- 
pation, hypochondria, disease of the liver and 
kidneys, jaundice, adiposis, diabetes, dropsy 
from valvular heart disease, dyspepsia, ca- 
tarrhal inflammation of the stomach, ulcer of 
the stomach or spleen, children with marasmus, 
gout, rheumatism of the joints, gravel, etc., 
twenty-six were entirely cured, three much im- 
proved and one not treated long enough. Av- 
erage time of treatment, four weeks. 

The Carlsbad Sprudel Salt (powder form) is an 


_ excellent Aperient, Laxative and Diuretic. It clears 


the complexion, purifies the blood. \t is easily soluble, 
pleasant to take and permanent in action. The 
genuine product of the Carlsbad Springs is ex- 
ported in round bottles. Each bottle comes in 
a light blue paper carton, and has the signa- 
ture ‘‘ Eisner & Mendleson Co.,’’ sole agents, 
6 Barclay street, on every bottle. One bottle 
mailed upon receipt of One Dollar. Dr. To- 
boldt’s lectures mailed free upon application. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[ This department of OvTING ts devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports.) 


A Reader, New York.—Since June 27, 1881, 
when the first Harvard-Columbia ’Varsity Race 
was rowed, Harvard has won five races and 
Columbia two. In 1888 there was no race. 


Inquirer, Nashville, Tenn. — Yes, attempts 
have been made to cure or at least come to the 
relief of short-sighted horses. It is related that 
a gentleman who suspected that his horse was 
thus troubled had him examined by an oculist, 
who certified that his horse had a No. 7 eye and 
required concave glasses. These were obtained 
and fitted on the horse’s head. At first the 
horse was a little surprised, but he soon showed 
signs of the keenest pleasure, and he now 
stands all the morning looking over the half- 
door of his stable, with his spectacles on, gaz- 
ing around him with an air of sedate enjoy- 
ment. When driven his manner is altogether 
changed from his former timidity, but if pas- 
tured without his spectacles on he hangs about 
the gate, whinnying in a minor key. If the 
spectacles are replaced he kicks up his heels 
and scampers about with delight. 


L. J. S., Duryea, Pa.—You will find that W. E. 
Pentz, 24 State street, New York city, has ex- 
cellent canvas canoes, which can be had at a 
moderate sum. They are well made and dura- 
ble and will give satisfaction. 


European Tourist.—By procuring a check book 
from the Cheque Bank, Limited, 4 Waterloo 
place, Pall Mall, London (New York office, go 
Broadway), you will be spared the bother of 
constant changing of foreign money. The 
checks are not only accepted by the bank’s cor- 
respondents in all parts of the world, but the 
principal hotels, shopkeepers, etc., receive them 
at the highest rate of exchange. No check is 
issued until the amount mentioned on it has 
been paid to the bank. Should this be in ex- 
cess of the sum you wish to use, the difference 
is placed to your credit at the bank. 


A. P. C., Cleveland, Ohio.—There seems tobe 
no book of recent date which contains direc- 
tions regarding figure skating, and how to 
learn to make them. It is somewhat difficult to 
give printed directions in such matters. The 
best way to learn is from personal observation 
of skillful skaters. From them you will get the 
desired information, and be able to understand 
the difficulties and how to surmount them much 
more readily than from a book. As you will not 
have very much opportunity of practicing this 
winter, by next winter some such book as you 
wish may be in the market. We shall inform 
you, sothat you may begin, when the season 
opens, to practice what has been preached. 


Curling, Rochester, N. Y.—OUTING is glad to 
give you the desired information. Curling is a 
game which somewhat resembles the indoor 
sport of shuffleboard in its general arrange- 
ment, only that large flat stones are used in- 
stead of iron weights. Two parties are ar- 
ranged in contention with one another, the 
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men being provided with & broom and a pair of 
stones. Lack of space makes it impossible to 
give a diagram of a ‘‘rink,’’ as the surface of 
the ice is called which is marked out for the 
game. The ‘‘skip’’ or leader of each team 
gives the word and the players alternately hurl 
their curling stones at a fixed point or tee. 


Two small holes, each about large enough 


to hold a marble, are made in the ice 38 
yards apart in a straight line; these holes 
are called tees. A circle 18 inches in di- 


ameter is drawn around the tees, and outer 
circles of 7 feet radius are drawn. Each 
rink is composed of four players a side. The 
fourth man, called the skip, directs the play 
for his men, making the last and most im- 
portant shots in each inning, or end, as it is 
technically called. Each player has two curling 
stones, one of which he plays alternately with 
his opponent. The side landing its stones 
nearest the tee wins the match. The most 
points that can be made in one end are eight. 
Few players have ever seen this feat performed 
ina match. No stones count outside the circle. 
The stones are of circular shape and weigh 
from 30 to 50 pounds. They are propelled over 
the ice from tee to tee. 


E. A., M. D., Philadelphia, Pa.—Inquiries 
made in various places fail to give any satis- 
factory information regarding compressed pa- 
per croquet balls. Perhaps some of the readers 
of OuTING will be able to enlighten us on the 
subject. The ordinary wooden balls are very 
cheap, and answer the purpose fully as well. 


W. H. S., Cincinnati.—The ‘‘ best on record”’ 
in running bases stands as follows : Williamson, 
143(s.; Gore, 15s.; Kelly, 15s.; Pfeffer, 15s.; Cor- 
coran, 15\%s.; Nicol, 15%s.; Dalrymple, 15%s.; 
Flint, 153¢s.; Burns, 16s.; Goldsmith, 16s.; An- 
son, 16%s. The trials occurred in a contest in 
base running which took place at Chicago on 
October 26, 1882. 


Jersey.—We can recommend to you Barker & 
Co. (formerly Barker & Camp), 27 Maiden lane, 
from whom you can get reliable rubber sporting 
goods such as you want. 


Oarsman.—We are informed that the new 
rowing machine which the A. J. Reach Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, are making is a marked 
advance over former contrivances. The ma- 
chine is said to insure not only a sure and even 
stroke, but the feather and dip can be got on it, 
and it is noiseless. These good qualities have 
been recognized by both Oxford and Cambridge 
rowing men, who have adopted it for training 
purposes. 


Mrs. C., Buffalo.—Your inquiry concerning 
Dahlia Gracilis, &c., will be fully answered by 
the ‘‘ Garden Calendar for 1889,’’ which you can 
obtain of Henry A. Dreer, of Philadelphia, on 
the conditions mentioned in his advertisement 
in the present number of OUTING. 


J. C., Baltimore.—As to the fixings and fittings 
for yachts, you would do well to communicate 
with Smith, 160 South street, or Pentz, 24 State 
street, New York. Astospar varnish, we know 
of no more recommendable house than that of 
Pratt & Lambert, 47 John street, this city. 
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THE Delaware Game Protective Association 
has contracted for 2,000 Southern quail, which 
will be set free as soon as they arrive. W. G. 
Hill, of Clayton, the new secretary and treas- 
urer, is working to arouse the lagging interest 
in the association. He has the promise of 
financial aid from sportsmen at Smyrna and 
other points, and it is desired to increase the 
membership to 1,000 or more, with the assur- 
ance that the money will be devoted to the pur- 
chase of birds. 


THE Noyac Cottage Association is the latest 
enterprise of its kind on eastern Long Island. 
Its property is located on Peconic Bay, and the 
object is to make the place a resort for yachts- 
men, professional men and journalists. A large 
number of the latter class have joined the asso- 
ciation. Convenient to the finest sailing waters 
and best fishing grounds within an equal dis- 
tance from New York, this association will, 
doubtless, in a short time become well known 
and its resort popular. 


A JUSTICE of the peace at East Windsor Hill, 
Conn., has been fined $50 for having game out 
of season in his possession. This justice had 
been advertising for game in the Hartford 
papers, but the president of the Connecticut 
Association of Farmers and Sportsmen for the 
Protection of Game and Fish, Mr. A. C. Col- 
lins, had the justice arrested and fined. 


THE following dates will be found interesting 
to those wheelmen who desire to know which 
are the oldest bicycle clubs in America, as they 
give the date of organization of the first sixteen 
clubs in America: 


Boston Bicycle Club . ‘ . Feb. 11, 1878 
Suffolk Bicycle Club April 13, 1878 
San Francisco Bicycle Club. . Nov. 28, 1878 
Montreal Bicycle Club. : Dec. 2, 1878 
Massachusetts BicycleClub . Feb. 1, 1879 
Capitol of Washington Bicycle 

Club . R ‘ ; . Feb. 9; 1879 
Fitchburg Bicycle Club ; . Feb. 21, 1879 
Buffalo Bicycle Club ; ‘ Feb. 22, 1879 
Salem Bicycle Club March 1, 1879 


Worcester Bicycle Club . as April 9, 1879 
Harvard Bicycle Club April 17, 1879 
Essex Bicycle Club March 8, 1879 


Philadelphia Bicycle Club . . May 22, 1879 
Brooklyn Bicycle Club June 21, 1879 
Wanderers of Boston . : . July 1, 1879 
Providence Bicycle Club . . July 7, 1879 


NEw rules in regard to the awarding of mile.. 
age medals were adopted at the last meeting of 
the Hudson County Wheelmen. Heretofore, 
members who accomplished 1,000 miles during 
the season were entitled to gold medals. A large 
number of the members made the distance last 
season, which taxed the treasury severely, so 
the new rules were agreed upon. In the future 
only those who accomplish 2,000 miles in the 
season will be entitled to medals. 


THE English Derby is not, as is often supposed, 
the oldest racing event, being antedated by both 
the St. Leger and the Oaks. The twelfth Earl 
of Derby had a country house near Epsom 
Downs, which was near the Oaks. Here Lord 


SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


Derby learned to take a lively interest in the 
races held. The stake event for three-year-old 
fillies instituted by him in 1779 was given the 
name of the Oaks, and in 1780 was established 
the Derby for three-year-olds. The Derby at 
once supplanted the St. Leger, established in 
1776, as it was a spring event and the distance a 
quarter of a mile shorter, the Derby course, as 
is well known, being one mile and a half. 

It was not until the close of the civil war that 
turf officials in this country began to pattern 
after the English events. The Jersey Derby, 
established in 1867, was the first of its kind in the 
United States. After twelve renewals this race 
has been merged into the Lorillard Stakes. 
The Kentucky Derby was established in 1875. 
Since then numerous other Derbys have been 
established. 


THE U. S. Cartridge Company, of Lowell, 
have issued a magnificent group of the principal 
trap shots of the country. The picture is a fine 
work of art and the portraits of the different 
shooters are very good. 


A CLAY pigeon shooting match between 
teams of five men each from the Jersey Athletic 
Club and the Roselle Gun Club, was held re- 
cently at Bergen Point. Each man shot at 
20 birds from 18 yards rise. The Athletic 
Club broke 66 birds and won the match. The 
Roselles broke 64. 


The Kodak. 





Se 


ANYBODY can 
use the Kopak, 
The operation of 
making a picture 
consists simply of 
pressing a button. 
One Hundred 
instantaneous 
pictures are made 
—~—__———_ % without reload- 
ing. No dark room or chemicals are necessary. 
A division of labor is offered, whereby all the 
work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be 
reloaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘‘press the button” 
—we do the rest. 

For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 

Send for copy of Kopak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





PRICE, $25.00. 

















THE rabbit hunt with hound and horse 
Is cruel, Bergh declares ; 
So now the huntsmen spend their force 
In splitting legal hairs. 
—Puck. 


THE coastwise steamer is the one which does not 
venture out in such storms as lately raged on the 
Atlantic coast.—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


THE great difference between ‘‘ John Ward, 
preacher,” and ‘‘ John Ward, baseball expert,” lies 
in their varied styles of delivery.—V. Y. World. 


A COACHING party—an Athletic Trainer— Yale 
Record. 


MARK SMANN—The gunny bag is not part of a 
sportsman’s outfit.— Puck. 


Is the coon a smart animal ?”’ asked a stranger of 
old Si. Jackson on Onion Creek. 

‘* Talk erbout coons bein’ smart! I should say 
dey wuz smart,” said Jackson. 

“* Well, how smart are they?” 

‘* A coon played me de meanes’ trick yer eber heerd 
tell on. I foun’ a hole whar de coon went inter de 
groun’, an’ I waited dar all day long to shoot dat 
coon, an’ when he did come out he was a polecat.”— 
Texas Siftings. 


MOTHER : Come, Freddie, put that baseball record 
away for the night, and go to bed. Here’s your 
candle ; light it and go. 

FREDDIE: One strike, two strikes, three strikes— 
Out! Ma, give me another match.—Zz/e. 


PARADOXICAL as it may appear, when a man is 
nearly talked to death on a ship, he is liable to be 
over bored without getting off the deck.—Ocean. 


A PoLirE Boy.—FonD MOTHER : Little Dick is a 
perfect gentleman, bless his little heart. Coming 
down stairs he politely stepped aside and allowed 
Mrs. Heavyweight to precede him, didn’t you 
darling ?” 

LITTLE Dick: Yes, mamma; I was ’fraid she 
might stumble.—Piladelphia Record. 





































SPEAKING of stock books, the pedigrees of male 
sheep should be kept on the rampage.—Drake’s 
Magazine. 


‘*T MIGHT have known better than to steal a white 
horse,” said the thief in New York, ‘‘ for the Auburn 
locks were sure to follow.” And then the jailor at 
the Auburn penitentiary turned the key on him neatly. 
—Exchange. 


‘* Wuart did the horses stop for, George ?”’ 

‘* They made a false start, and have to go back to 
the post again.” 

‘*Oh, George, and the horse we are betting on was 
ever so far ahead! I don’t think that’s fair.”— 
Life. . 

First PREACHER: How do youmanage to succeed 
so well among the cowboys out West ? 

SECOND PREACHER: There were six hundred pres- 
ent at my first sermon, and I said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I’m 
going to tell you about a man, five feet high, who 
floored a giant eleven feet high.”” Then I spoke of 
Goliath and David. 

“Well?” 

‘‘When I finished they gave three cheers for 
David.” — 7ime. 


OLD WAYBACK WAYBACK ( from Wayback Town- 
ship): Gee whack ! things is scrumptious, ain’t they ? 
What fur is that ’ar ax in th’ furrard part o’ th’ kyar? 

YounG WAKEuP WAYBACK (from the city): 
That’s to help kill the passengers in case of accident, 
so as to bring the damages down to $5,000,—Zi/e. 


A dam is a good thing in its proper place ; but it 
should never help to swell a stream of profanity.— 
Puck. 

MY BEATING HEART. 
*T WAS not a maiden’s lovely eyes, 
*T was not her winning smile so sweet ; 
Nor yet her soft, melodious voice— 
These did not cause my heart to beat. 
The time was half-past twelve at night, 
The card-room at the Club, the place ; 
My heart beat, well—because, you see, 
It happened that it was the ace. 
—Cornelia Redmond, in Puck. 


























LADIES’ TAILOR. 


| nna AND 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS! 


Perfect Fit and Sumptuous Finish ! 


New Gowns! New Coats! New Hats! 











Ladies unable to visit New York, and desirous of ordering, can have samples and sketches free by mail. 
ge FIT GUARANTEED. 





210 FIFTH AVENUE, “to°".1132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


14 West 12th Street, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Fobn ‘Rogers, baving pur- 
chased the premises No. 14 
"West 12th Street, New York, 
in future his Studio and Ex- 
hibition Room will be perma- 
nently located there, where all 
are invited to call or send for 
Catalogue of Rogers’ Groups 
of Statuary and Pedestals. 


JOHN ROGERS, 44 W. 12th St. 








ANSTRUCTIVE x ENTERTAINING FORYOUNG ROLD. 
REGISTERED 


WESTERN SERIES. 


“MINNESOTA,” “DAKOTA,” “MONTANA,” “IDAHO,” 
“WASHINGTON TERRITORY,” “OREGON,” “CALI- 
FORNIA,” ‘BRITISH COLUMBIA,” ‘‘ ALASKA,” 

AND “ YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK.” 


10,000 Miles of Territory accurately illustrated and 
described in rotation. Cities, Scenery, etc. No 
advertising matter inserted. 


1. ‘The Great Northwest.’’—Contains 348 pages de- 
scriptive matter, full-page illustrations and maps of -the 
Northwest. Flexible Cloth, price $1.00. 

2. “The Northern Pacific Tour.’’—From the Lakes 
and Mississippi River to the Pacific, ‘‘ Puget Sound’’ and 
Alaska. Album contains 76 views engraved by Charles Frey, 
Frankfort, Germany. Guide, 94 pages descriptive matter and 
24 illustrations. Album in gilt, stamped leatherette binding. 
Guide, illustrated paper covers. Album and Guide complete, 
price $1.00. 

3. “Grand Tour.’’—Yellowstone National Park, 
**The World’s Wonderland.’’ Album contains 80 views 
engraved by Charles Frey, Frankfort, Germany. Guide, 114 
pages descriptive matter, 21 illustrations and maps of the Park, 
Album in gilt, stamped leatherette binding. Guide, illustrated 
paper covers. Album and Guide complete, price $1.00. 

‘or sale by newsdealers, booksellers and stationers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. P. O. order, express order, 
registered letter, bank draft (otherwise at sender’s risk). 

nd for illustrated descriptive pamphlet. 


W. C. RILEY, Publisher, 
No. 1 Globe Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


Du Vivier & Co. 49 Broan St.IY. 
—— SPECIALTY oF —— 


Fine Ciarets & Burcunpies. 





$$$ $< $$ << —————— —- 


PERFECTE) PLAN. 


Accident Insurance i Actual Cost! 


Provident Fund Society, 


280 BROADWAY, 280 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, Pres'’t. 


EQUITABLE ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 
NON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES. 
AMPLE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

$5,000.00 Life Indemnity. 

$2,500.00 Loss of Hand or Foot. 

$5,000.00 Loss of Hand and Foot, or 
both hands or both feet. 

$1,250.00 Loss of Eye. 


$25.00 Weekly indemnity while dis- 
abled. 


TOTAL COST TO MEMBER ABOUT $12.00 
PER YEAR, IN BI-MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF 
$2.00 EACH. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





WRIGHT & DITSON, 
FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


“CHAMPIONSHIP” 
BALL, 
Re-adopted by the U. S. 
NATIONAL and INTER 
COLLEGIATE 
ASSOCIATIONS, for 1889. 


COLUMBIA 
MARKER 


PORTABLE 
MARKING 
TAPES, 
TAYLOR’S 


PATENT 
POLES. 


No. 580 Washington Street, 


OUR SPECIALTICS: 


RACKETS. 


“ Sears Special,” . $7.00 
“The Pettitt” (our 
latest), > ~« 
“ Longwood,” . 4.00 
“The Park,”’. . 3.00 
“Surprise,” . . 2.00 


PETTITT 
SHOE. 

WRIGHT & DITSON’S 

Improved Poles, 


Boston, Mass. 
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LEADING FEATURES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 


Outing for May will contain an unusually rich contents of excellent literary matter on subjects 
most dear and seasonable to all sportsmen’s hearts. The illustrations will be found meri- 
torious, as well as profusely scattered throughout its pages. 


Habit and Saddle for Ladies is a bright and timely article from the pen of that well- 
known writer and accomplished equestrienne, Miss Lizzizr Tompkins. She describes the 
pleasures of riding, gives many a useful hint as to choice of saddles, horses and habits, and 
treats the subject throughout in a most practical manner. Marie Guise illustrates the text 
with some exquisite pen-and-ink drawings. 


The Larchmont Yacht Club continues the history of that popular and progressive organi- 
zation up to the opening of the present season, and Mr. PINCKNEY, in his picturesque and 
intelligent description of his subject, has done ample justice to everybody concerned in its 
welfare. The illustrations are by CozzENs, and from photographs. 


Above Bridges; or, A Chat with ‘‘ Honest John Phelps,’- the Fulham 
Waterman, isa racy bit of biographical reminiscence of the stalwart performances of one 
of England’s most famous old-time scullers and oarsfhen. ‘‘ BORDERER”’ tells the story in 
such an open, straightforward way as to win the interest of every rowing man. 


Big Game Hunting in the Wild West, by the late Gen. R. B. Marcy, embraces in this 
number the hunting, habitat, and habits of the different kinds of the smaller cervide family, 
most of the contribution being taken up with the Virginia deer. Daniel Beard has embel- 
lished the text with half a dozen very spirited pen-and-ink drawings. 


Camping Outfits and Equipment is a most valuable and interesting contribution by 
ALFRED BALCH, a writer eminently qualified to be a teacher, even to the oldest sportsman, on 
the matters of which he treats, by reason of the extensive practical experience he has had 
camping, hunting, shooting and fishing in every section of the American continent, 


A Country Race Meeting is very cleverly described by Capt. THomas BLACKWELL, whose 
capital ‘‘ Reminiscences of Irish Sport’’ have proved such an attraction in -the bygone pages 
of OUTING. 


The Pleasure of Fly Fishing, by that eminent caster of the fly, WAKEMAN HoLberToN, 
will be a treat to all brother anglers. Mr. HOLBERTON puts into his pen much of that same 
vigor and color that so charm us when we see him on canvas. 


The Cruise of the Sybaris and Shaw Shaw is a brightly told narrative of a canoe- 
ing trip, by Epwarp CHICHESTER, artist and writer. The historic ground watered by the 
beautiful Chenango is explored, and the recital will be sure to make others wish to follow the 
canoe of the writer in one of their own. The pen-and-ink drawings are clever, and give a 
fine idea of the scenery. 


From Saturday till Monday in Antwerp, by Cuar.es Turner, is a picturesquely 
written description of a short vacation to the quaint old Belgian town of Antwerp. and Mar- 
garet Landers has enriched the text with beautiful illustrations. 


The Tales of the Tavern Talkers. by the popular cycling writer, CHRIis WHEELER, 
will be found a thoroughly enjoyable bit of reading, full of adventure and incident. Some 
striking illustrations of the most dramatic situations of the story accompany the text. 


Amateur Photography (Illustrated), by ELLERsLIE WaLLAcE; Cricket in Australia, 
and a most useful technical article on The Art of Pitching, by Henry Cuapwick, com- 
pose a galaxy of prose that in the way of sport it will be found hard to beat. Some bright 
and pretty scraps of verse, pithy editorial comment, and the latest data in the field of Athletics 
bring this attractive number to an end. 





PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


“OUTING” CLUBBING LIST. 


Those who are not regular subscribers to OUTING, 
but read it occasionally, will be interested to know 
that by ordering through us different miscellaneous 
publications they can secure OUTING at a greatly 
reduced price, if not actually without cost. Thus, 
if you wish to subscribe for, let us say, The Century, 
Harper's Monthly and Harper's Weekly, send the 
money through this office, and we will add OUTING 
to the list without extra cost. 


Regular With 
Price. Outing. 
$3.00 $5.00 
1.00 3.75 
3.00 5.25 
6.00 7.75 
4.00 6.00 
4.00 6.20 
1.50 4.00 
1.00 3.75 
6.50 
5.50 
5.40 

3-75 
4.00 


American Angler 

American Canoeist 

American Cricketer 

Army and Navy Journal 

Art Amateur ° 

Atlantic Monthly 

Babyhood . 

Bicycling World 

Century 

Christian Union 

Critic 

Cyclist and "Athlete 

Cycle 4 

English Illustrated Magazine . 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated deceit 

Forest and Stream . 

Good Housekeeping . 

Harper’s Bazar 

Harper's Magazine 

Harper’s Weekly 

Harper’s Young People| 

Journal of the Military Service 
tution . 5 > 

L. A. W. Bulletin . 

Lippincott’s Magazine 

Wildwood’s Magazine 

North American Review 

Popular: Science Monthly 

Public on ; ° 

Puck . 

Rambler 

Scientific American 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Spirit of the Times 

Sporting Life 

St. Nicholas . 

United Service Magazine 

Wheelman’s Gazette 

Wide Awake 

Youth’s Companion 


Insti- 


4. 
7.00 
7.00 
5.25 
7.00 
5.00 
5.50 
5.40 
7.50 
4.80 
5.50 
6.00 
3-75 
5.40 
4.25 


Regular 
Price. 


$8.00 


Outing . . . 

St. Nicholas 

Harper’s Young People 

Outing . 

St. Nicholas . 

Wide Awake 

Outing . 

St. Nicholas 

Wide Awake 

Harper’s Young People 

Outing 

Army and Navy Journal 

Journal of the Military 
Service Institution 

Outing . 

North American Review 

The Century . 


9.00 


Regular tes 

rice, 
Outing 
North American Review 
Harper’s sitaiaasd : 
Outing 
The Century .. me 
Harper’s Monthly. 
Outing : 
Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar 
Outing : 
The Century . 
Harper’s seataied 
Outing 
The Century 
Harper’s Bazar 
Outing 
The Century . 
St. Nicholas 


i 
op 
So, ll - | 
4 
<4 


. $12. 00 $10.00 


Harper’s Monthly . 
Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar 
Harper’s ae seid 
Outing 

The Century 
Scribner's Magazine | 
Outing . 
Harper’s M agazine . 
Scribner's ne 
Outing 

Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly . i 
Scribner’s ee 
Outing . 

Harper’s Magazine 
The Century . 

St. Nicholas 
Scribner’s Magazine | 
Outing a ; 
Wide Awake . 

St. Nicholas 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Harper’s Magazine 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Back numbers of OUTING exchanged, if in good 
condition and untrimmed, for the corresponding 
volume, bound in brown cloth, with black and gilt 
side stamp, for $1.00, the subscriber paying trans- 
portation both ways. 


OUR NEW HOME. 


THE elegant quarters of OUTING, at 239 Fifth 
Avenue, were taken possession of by the business, 
art and literary departments of this rapidly growing 
magazine publishing company early in April. Two 
entire floors have been handsomely fitted up, and 
the old friends of OUTING will hardly recognize us 
in our new dress and in our vastly improved sur- 
roundings. Parlors and offices, decorated by that 
well-known furniture house, Warren, Ward & Co., 
with floors inlaid by Boughton & Terwilliger, hang- 
ings and mattings from Lord & Taylor, office wire- 
work and railings from W. S. Estey, of 71 Fulton 
Street, and supplied with electric bells and speaking- 
tubes by A. G. Newman, of i180 Broadway, and 
with Baltimore heaters of latest patterns from The 
Boynton Furnace Co., 207 and 209 Water Street, 
make our rooms welcome quarters to all who seek 
us out in our new offices, the editorial sanctum, or 
the art superintendent’s studio, 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE. 


| 
| 
| 


Le 





MODEL 1886. 
THE BEST 


LARGE BORE REPEATER 


ADAPTED TO A LARGE VARIETY OF 





Send for sO Page Catalogue and Mention OUTING. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


If you do not find our Guns and Ammunition for sale in your locality we can refer you to nearest Dealers. 





13,000 SOLD IN 2 YEARS. 
NDERFUL PHOTOGRAP YVENTION, 
A Wo TOGRAPHIC INVENTIO UNITED STATES 


Foes OONGEALED VEST CAMERA 
Awarded Silver Medal, Melbourne Exposition, 1888 ; (Ov E R N M E N T 


Medal of Excellence, American Institute, New York, 1888. 


Size and Price aR Size and Price . : a ; 
of No. 1, . of No. 2, AND OTHER DESIRABLE 

6 in. Diameter, AMS = = 7 in. Diameter, 
% in. Thick, / a = 3% in. Thick, 


1 1b. in Weight. ff 1% Ib. inWeight S E Cc U R ] T | E S 


$10.00 Psa $15.00 
Fine Nickel- 4 Fine Nickel- 
plated Camera, = = j plated Camera, FOR 
with 6 Plates Y : with 6 Plates 
for 36 Pictures, J for 24 Pictures, 


1% in. Diam- = 2% in. Diam- | N V E S : O R S 
eter. = eter. 


Each Camera in a handsome Case. Every Camera guaran- 
teed perfect. 

The only Camera invisible to the eye, carried concealed 
under the coat or vest; takes 6 sharp Pictures without a 
Change of Plates ; is always in focus and always ready. Y F + & 

Instantaneous Pictures, stationary or moving, caught arvey isk on ie 
unknown to the object. No Tourist, Artist, or Student, 
Amateur or Professional, should be without this Camera. 

Send for descriptive Price List /ce, or Stamp for Speci- . 

ist 3 : SANIT ERE RG 
men Photograph, or call for particulars, to BANKE RS, 


STIRN & LYON, 
20 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U. &. A., 


Sole Agents for U. S, and Canada. 
Canvassers wanted everywhere. 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Moral: “INSURE-IN ‘THE*TRAVELERS.” 


QUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 








THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY - 
is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is no 


security for their delivery. 





THE TERRIBLE: 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT: DISASTERS 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, are liable 
to bring sudden obligations of enormous volume on 


any company doing personal insurance : 


Insure’ in a Company 
ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A $2,000,000 LOSS 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS’ DOORS. 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


NOT “IN 
IRRESPONSIBLE HAT-PASSERS WITH 
EMPTY TREASURIES, 

Which GUARANTEE Nothing Except the Privilege of 


PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, 
PRePT, 





RODNEY DENNIS, 




















Looxwoop Press, 126 AND 128 Duane Sr., cor. CourcH, New YorE. 





